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INTRODUCTOEy  ESSAY.* 


BY   HENRY    T.    TOCEERMMf. 

It  is  sometimes  both  pleiiwng  and  profitable  to  recnr  to 
those  charaetera  in  literary  history  who  are  emphatically  favor- 
ites, and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of  their  popularity.  Such 
speculations  frec[uently  aiforU  more  important  resulta  than  the 
mere  gratification  ol  curiosity.  They  oflen  lead  to  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  true  tests  of  geniua,  and  indicate  the  princi- 
ple and  methods  by  which  the  common  mind  may  be  most 
successfully  addressed.  The  advantage  of  such  retrospective 
inquiries  is  still  greater  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  there 
ia  such  an  obvious  tendency  to  innovate  upon  some  of  the  best 
established  theories  of  taste;  when  the  passion  for  novelty 
seeks  for  such  nnliccnsed  indulgence,  asd  invention  seems  to 
exhaust  itself  rather--upon  forms  than  ideas.  In  literature, 
especially,  we"  appear  to  be  d^ly  losing  one  of  the  most  Talu- 
aUe  elements  —  simplicity.  The  prevalent  taste  is  no  longer 
gratified  with  the  natural.  There  is  a  growing  appetite  for 
what  is  startling  and  peculiar,  seldom  accompanied  by  any  dia- 
criminatins  demand  for  the  true  and  original;  and  yet,  expe- 
rience has  fully  proved  that  these  last  are  the  only  permanent 
elements  of  literature ;  and  no  healthy  nund,  cognizant  of  its 
own  history,  ia  unaware  that  the  only  intellectual  aliment 
*  From  "  Thoughts  on  the  Poeta,"  by  H,  T.  T. 
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wliicli  neTcr  palls  upon  the  taste,  is  that  wbicii  ia  least  indubt- 
ed  to  extraneous  aceompanuuenla  for  its  relish. 

It  is  ever  refreshing  to  revert  to  first  principles.  The  study 
of  the  old  maate  "i  m%>  sometimes  make  the  niodern  artist  de- 
spair of  hi?  own  sfforts ,  hut  if  he  have  the  genius  to  discover, 
and  follow  out  the  great  principle  upon  which  they  wrought, 
he  will  not  haie  contemplated  their  works  in  vain.  He  will 
have  learned  that  deiolion  to  Nature  is  the  grand  secret  of 
progress  in  Art,  and  that  the  success  of  her  votaries  depends 
upon  the  fiinglenesa,  constancy,  and  intelligence  of  their  wor- 
ship. If  there  is  rot  enthusiasm  enough  to  kindle  this  flaroe 
in  its  purity,  nor  energy  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  sacrifice  required 
at  that  high  altar,  let  not  the  young  aspirant  enter  the  pricst- 
hood  of  art.  When  the  immortal  painter  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion was  asked  to  embody  his  ideal  of  perfect  female  loveliness, 
he  replied  —  there  would  stjll  be  an  infinite  distance  between 
hifl  work  and  the  existent  original.  In  this  profound  and  vivid 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  we  perceive  the  origin 
of  those  lovely  creat  on  whi  h  f  mo  e  than  three  hundred 
years,  have  delighted  m  nkind      And  q  ally  t  -u      f  the 

pen  as  the  pencil,  tffiit  wl  t  is  draw  f  m  1 1  and  the  heart, 
alone  bears  the  inp-e's  f  mm  rtaJit  1  t  ho  practical 
faith  of  our  day  J9  d  m  tn  Uy  ppos  d  t  his  h  The 
writers  of  our  tim      a  n  ta    1]   mal.  n     u      of  a  t  ficial 

enginery.  They  ha  1  the  m  ;  t  ab  d  n  d  the  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  ea  t  directn  sa  ol  ea  1  poehs. 
There  is  less  fiuth.as  we  betore  said, in  the  natural,  and  when 
we  turn  from  the  midst  of  the  forced  and  hol^bed  products  of 
tl>e  modem  school,  and  ramble  in  the  garden  of  old  English 
liti'raturc,  a  cool  and  calm  refreshment  invigorates  the  spirit, 
like  the  first  breath  of  mountain  air  to  the  weary  wayfarer. 
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GOLDSMITH.  IX 

There  are  few  writers  of  tlie  period  more  generally  bcioted 
tban  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Of  his  contemporaiie'i,  Buike  excellpd 
him  in  splendor  of  diction,  and  Johnson  in  depth  of  thoUp-ht. 
The  former  continues  to  enjo\  a  lirger  share  of  admiration, 
and  the  latter  of  respect,  but  the  labors  ot  iheir  le-ts  pretending 
companion  have  secured  him  a  Ur  richer  henl^e  ot  Iotc 
Of  all  poBthumouB  tributes  to  genins,  this  seems  the  most  truly 
desirable.  It  recc^nizes  the  mau  as  well  as  the  author.  It  b 
called  forth  by  more  interesting  characteristics  than  talent 
It  bespeaks  a  greater  than  ordinary  association  of  the  individ- 
ual with  his  works,  and  looking  beyond  the  mere  embodiment 
of  his  intellect,  it  gives  assurance  of  an  attractiveness  in  his 
character  which  has  made  itself  felt  even  through  the  artificial 
medium  of  writing.  The  authors  are  comparatively  few,  who 
have  awakened  this  feeling  of  persona!  interest  and  affection. 
It  is  common,  indeed,  for  any  writer  of  genius  to  ins[«re  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  in  the  breasts  of  those  susceptible  to  the 
charm,  but  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  this  sentiment  is 
vivified  and  elevated  into  positive  affection.  And  few,  1 
apprehend,  among  the  wits  and  poets  of  old  England,  have 
more  widely  awakened  it  than  Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  have  said 
this  kind  of  literary  fame  was  eminentiy  desirable.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  thonght  of  one 
of  the  gifted  of  our  race,  attaching  to  himself  countless  hearts 
by  the  force  of  a  charm  woven  in  hy-gone  years,  when  envi- 
roned by  neglect  and  discouragement.  Though  a  late,  it  is  a 
beautiful  recompense,  transcending  mere  critical  approbation, 
or  even  the  reverence  men  offer  to  the  monuments  of  mind. 
We  can  com'eivE  of  no  motive  to  effort  which  can  be  present- 
ed to  a  mPi  of  true  feeling,  hke  the  hope  of  winning  the  love 
of  Wb  kind  by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  himself.     It  is  a  nobler 
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purpose  tban  tliat  entLrlinel  Ij  heartless  irabhon  The 
appeal  IS  not  muelj  to  the  judgment  and  imagiaition  itisto 
the  universal  heart  of  mankind,  buth  fami-  is  emphatii-ally 
r  ch  It  gains  its  posaes&or  warm  Inends  instead  of  mere 
idmirers  To  establish  am,h  an  luheritante  in  the  hreaot  of 
himanitj  were  indeed  worthj  of  sacrifice  and  toil  It  is  an 
ofTtni  g  not  onlj  to  iiitellectuil  but  io  moni  graces  and  its 
posseiiioii  argues  for  the  =ons  of  fame  hoher  qualities  than 
genius  itself  It  elojuentlj  indicates  that  its  subjei^t  19  not 
only  capable  of  interesting  the  general  mmd  by  the  power  of 
his  creations  but  ot  taptjyating  the  foelin^a  bj  the  earnest 
heauty  oi  his  nature  Of  all  oblations  theretore  we  deem  it 
the  mist  valuible  It  la  this  eentunent  with  which  the  lovers 
of  painting  regard  the  trut  t  mtcrp  re'er^  of  the  art  They 
■wonder  at  Michael  Angelo  but  love  Raphael  and  gaze  upon 
the  pensively  beautiful  dehneation  ho  has  left  us  of  hunself 
with  the  regretful  tenlemess  with  which  we  look  upon  the 
pnrtnt  of  a  departed  fncnd  The  levotees  of  music,  too, 
dwell  mth  glad  a,tojiishmtrit  upon  the  celeb -ated  opeias  of 
Ro'imi  and  some  of  the  German  compoieis  but  the  memory 
of  Bellini  IS  absolutely  loved  It  13  wlIi  remarked  by  ont  of 
Goldsmith's  biographers,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  being  spoken 
of  always  with  the  epithet  "poor"  attached  to  his  name,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  kind  of  fame  he  enjoys.  Whence, 
then,  the  peculiar  attraction  of  hia  writings,  and  wherein  con- 
sists the  spell  which  has  so  long  rendered  his  works  tJie  favor- 
ite^ of  so  many  and  such  a  variety  of  readers  ? 

The  primary  and  all  pervading  charm  of  Goldsmith  is  his 
.  fj^th.  It  is  interesting  to  traee  this  delightful  characteristic, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  not  less  in  his  life  than  in  his  writings.  We 
tee  it  displayed  in  the  remarkable  frankness  which  distinguish- 
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GOLDSMITE.  xi 

ed  his  intercourse  witt  others,  and  in  ihat  -winning  amplicity 
which  BO  frequentiy  excited  the  contemptuous  laugh  of  tlie 
■worldly-wise,  hut  failed  not  b>  drafr  towards  him  the  more  ral- 
nable  sjinpathies  of  less  perverted  natures.  All  who  have 
sketched  his  biography  unite  in  declaring,  that  he  could  not 
dissemble  ;  and  we  have  a  good  illuslralion  of  hia  want  of 
tact  in  concealing  a  defect,  in  the  story  which  is  related  of 
bim  at  the  time  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  at  medical  praelicc 
in  Edinbai^h  —  when,  his  only  velvet  coat  being  deformed  by 
a  huge  patch  on  the  right  breast,  he  was  accustomed,  while  in 
the  drawing-room,  to  cover  it  in  the  most  awkward  manner 
with  his  hat.  It  was  his  natural  truthfulness  which  led  him  to 
BO  candid  and  habitual  a  confession  of  his  faults.  Johnson 
ridiculed  him  for  so  freely  describing  the  state  of  his  feelings 
during  the  representation  of  his  first  play  ;  and,  throughout 
his  life,  the  perfect  honesty  of  his  spirit  made  him  the  subject 
of  inimmerable  practical  jokes.  Credulity  is  perhaps  a  weak- 
ness abnost  inseparable  from  eminently  truthful  characters 
Yet,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  our 
feith  in  the  superiority  and  value  of  such  characters.  Waiving 
all  moral  considerations,  we  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated 
thai  truth  la  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  real  great- 
ness, and  surest  meaiw  of  eminent  success.  Management, 
chicanery  and  cunning,  may  advance  men  in  the  career  of 
the  world;  it  may  forward  the  views  of  the  politician,  and 
clear  the  way  of  the  diplomatist.  But  when  humanity  is  to  be 
addressed  in  the  universal  language  of  genius ;  when,  through 
the  medium  of  literature  and  art,  man  essays  to  reach  the 
heart  of  bis  kind,  the  more  sincere  the  appeal,  the  surer  its 
effect;  the  more  direct  the  call,  and  deeper  the  response.  In 
a  word,  the  moi-e  lai^ely  truth  enters  into  a  work,  the  more 
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m  INTKODtTCTOET  ESSAY. 

certfUD  the  fame  of  its  author.  But  a  few  montha  wnce,  I  saw 
tie  Parisian  populace  crowding  around  the  church  where  Oie 
remains  of  Talleyrand  lay  in  state,  but  the  fever  of  curioMty 
alono  gleamed  from  their  eyes,  undimmed  by  tears.  When 
Goldamith  died,  Reynolds,  then  in  Ihe  full  tide  of  succesa, 
threw  his  pencil  aside  in  sorrow,  and  Burke  yirned  from  the 
fast-brightening  vision  of  renown,  to  weep. 

Truth  ia  an  endearing  quality.  None -are  so  beloved  as  the 
ingenuous.  We  feel  in  approaching  them  that  the  look  <rf 
welcome  is  unaffected  —  that  the  friendly  grasp  is  from  the 
heart,  and  we  regret  their  departure  as  an  actual  loas.  And 
not  less  winningly  shines  this  high  and  sacred  principle  through 
the  labors  of  genius.  It  immortalizes  history  —  it  is  the  true 
origin  of  eloquence,  and  constitutes  the  living  charm  of  poetry. 
When  Goldsmith  penned  the  lines  — 

One  nutive  charm  than  all  the  glosa  of  art," 

he  furnished  the  key  to  his  peculiar  genius,  and  recorded  the 
secret  which  has  embahned  hia  memory.  It  was  the  clearness 
of  his  own  soul  which  reflected  so  truly  the  imagery  of  life. 
He  did  but  transcribe  the  unadorned  convictions  that  glowed 
in  his  mind,  and  faithfully  traced  the  pictures  which  nature 
threw  upon  the  mirror  of  his  fancy.  Hence  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  his  descriptions.  Rural  life  haa  never  found  n 
Bweeter  eulogist.  To  countless  memories  have  his  village  land- 
scapes risen  pleasantly,  when  the  "  murmnr  "  rose  at  eventide. 
Where  do  we  not  meet  with  a  kind-hearted  philosopher  de- 
lighting in  some  speculative  hobby,  equally  dear  as  the  good 
Vicar's  theory  of  Monogamy  ?  The  vigils  of  many  an  ardent 
Btudent  have  been  beguiled  by  his  portraiture  of  a  country 
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GOLDSMITH.  xiii 

clergyman  —  brighiening  the  dia  vista  of  futuritj'  as  his  own 
iJeal  of  destiny ;  and  who  has  not,  at  times,  caught  the  very 
aolaee  of  retirement  frcan  his  sweet  apostrophe  ? 

The  genius  of  Goldsmith  was  chiefly  fertilized  hy  observa- 
tion. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  regard  books  as  the  only, 
or  even  the  principal  sources  of  knowledge.  He  recognized 
and  delighted  to  study  the  unwritten  lore  so  richly  spread  over 
the  volume  of  nature,  and  shadowed  forth  so  variously  from 
the  scenes  of  every-day  life  and  the  teachings  of  individual  ex- 
perience. There  is  a  class  of  minds,  second  to  none  in  native 
acufeness  and  reflective  {>ower,  so  constituted  as  to  flourish 
almost  exclusively  by  ohsenation.  Too  impatient  of  restraint 
to  endure  the  long  vigils  of  the  scholar,  they  are  yet  keenly 
alive  to  every  idea  and  truth  which  is  evolved  from  Ufe.  With- 
out a  tithe  of  that  spirit  of  application  that  biuds  the  German 
student  for  years  to  his  familiar  tomes,  they  suffer  not  a  single 
impression  which  events  or  character  leave  upon  their  mem- 
ories to  pass  unappreciated.  Unlearned,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  present  is  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  eliciting  their  intelligent  comment  Unskilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  learning,  they  contrive  to  appropriate,  with 
surpritdng-  facility,  the  wisdom  born  of  the  passing  moment. 
No  striking  trait  of  character  —  no  remarkable  effect  in  nature 
—  none  of  the  phenomena  of  sociaJ  existence,  escape  lliCQ). 
Like  Hogarth,  they  are  constantly  enriching  themselves  with 
sketches  frwn  life ;  and  as  he  drew  street^wondera  upon  his 
thumb-nail,  they  note  and  remember,  and  afterwards  elaborate 
and  digest  whatever  of  interest  experience  affords.  Goldsmith 
was  a  true  specimen  of  this  class.  He  vindicated,  indeed,  hii 
claim  to  the  title  of  scholar,  by  research  and  study ;  but  th« 
field  moat  congenial  to  Ins  tasle,  was  the  broad  u 
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tare  and  man.  It  was  liis  love  of  observation  wbieh  gave  zest 
to  the  ro\in^  life  he  began  so  early  to  indulge.  Hia  boyhood 
was  passed  in  a  constant  succeaaioii  of  friendly  visits.  He  was 
ever  migrating  from  the  house  of  one  kinsman  or  friend  to  that 
of  another;  and  on  these  oscasions,  as  well  as  when  at  tome, 
he  was  silently  but  faithfully  observing.  The  result  je  eaaily 
trated  in  his  writings.  Few  authors,  indeed,  are  bo  highly  iii- 
debttid  to  personal  observation  for  their  materials.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  original  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  his  own 
father.  Therein  haa  he  embodied  in  a  charming  manner  hia 
early  recollections  of  his  parent,  and  the  picture  is  rendered 
still  more  complete  in  hia  papers  on  the  "Wan  in  Black."  The 
inimitable  description,  too,  of  the  "  Village  Sehoohnastcr,"  is 
drawn  from  the  poet's  early  teacher  ;  and  the  veteran  who 
"  shouldered  his  crutch  and  told  how  fields  were  won,"  had 
often  shared  the  hospitality  of  his  fether'a  roof.  The  leading 
incident  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  his  own  adventure ; 
and,  there  ia  little  question,  that,  in  the  qu^nt  tastes  <£  Mr. 
Burcbell,  he  ^med  to  CKbibit  many  of  his  peculiar  traits.  Hut 
it  is  not  alone  in  the  leading  characters  of  hia  novel,  plays  and 
poems,  that  we  diacover  Goldsmith's  obaerving  power.  It  is 
equally  discernible  throughout  his  essays  and  desultorj  papers 
Most  of  his  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  personal  dpentnte, 
and  his  opinions  are  generally  founded  upon  experiment  IIis 
talent  for  fresh  and  vivid  delineation,  is  ever  moat  prommently 
displayed  when  he  is  describing  what  he  actually  witnessed,  oi 
drawing  from  the  rich  fund  of  hia  early  impressions  oi  subie 
qucnt  adventures.  No  appeal  to  humor,  curioaily,  or  imagina- 
tion, waa  unheeded;  and  it  ia  the  blended  picturea  he  contrived 
to  combine  from  these  cherished  associations,  that  impart  so 
lively  an  interest  to  his  pages.     One  moment  we  find  him 
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nol'mg,  wd>  pliilosopbic  syiapathy,  the  [aslimes  of  a  foi-eign 
peasantry;  and  another,  studying  the  opurations  of  a  spider  at 
liis  garret  winiiow,  —  now  busy  in  nomcnclatiiig  the  peculiari- 
ties of  ihe  Dutch,  and  anon,  altudtng  to  tite  exltibition  of 
Cherokee  Indians.  The  natural  effect  of  this  tliirat  for  ex- 
pBriraentid  knowledge,  was  to  beget  a  love  for  foreign  IvaveL 
Accordin^y,  we  find  that  Goldsnuth,  after  exhausting  the  nar- 
.  row  circle  which  hia  limited  me^is  could  compass  at  home, 
projecCed  a  continental  tour,  and  long  cherished  the  faop«  of  visit- 
ing the  East.  Indeed,  we  could  scarcely  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  his  enthuiwasm,  than  the  long  journey  he  undertodt  and  flc- 
ttially  accomplished  on  foot.  The  remembrance  <rf  his  romantic 
wanderings  over  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  imparts 
a  tinguiar  interest  to  his  wriiiugs.  It  waa,  indeed,  worthy  of 
a  true  poet  that,  enamored  of  nature  and  delighting  in  the  ob- 
servation of  his  species,  he  should  thus  manfully  go  forth,  with 
no  companion  but  his  flute,  and  wander  over  those  fair  lands 
hallowed  by  past  associations  and  existent  beauty.  A  rich  and 
happy  era,  despite  its  moments  of  discomfort,  to  such  a  spirit, 
was  that  year  of  solitary  pilgrimage.  Happy  and  proud  must 
have  been  the  imaginative  pedestrian,  as  he  reposed  hia  weary 
frame  in  ibe  peasant's  cottage  "  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ;" 
and  hapfaer  still  when  he  stood  amid  the  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  and  looked  around  upon  her  snow-eapt  hills,  hailed 
the  old  towers  of  Verona,  or  entered  the  gate  of  Florence  — 
the  long-antic^ted  goals  to  which  his  weary  footsteps  had  so 
patiently  tended.  If  anything  could  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
musing  amid  these  scenes  of  poetic  interest,  it  must  haie  bten 
the  consciousness  of  having  reached  them  bv  so  gradual  and 
self-denying  a  progress.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  charac- 
lerisiic   portion  of   Goldsmith's   biography,  than   that   nhith 
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records  this  remarkable  tour ;  and  there  are  few  more  striking 
inslances  of  the  available  worth  of  talent  Unlike  the  baids 
of  old,  he  won  not  his  way  to  shelter  and  hospitality  by  appeals 
jng  to  natjooal  feeling  ;  for  the  lands  through  whiuh  he  roamed 
■were  not  hia  own,  and  the  lay  of  the  last  minstrel  had  long 
since  died  away  in  oblivion.  But  he  gained  the  ready  kind- 
ness of  the  peasantry  by  playing  the  flute,  aa  they  danced  in 
the  intervals  of  toil ;  and  won  the  favor  of  the  learned  by  suc- 
cessful disputation  at  the  convents  and  univeraties  —  a  method 
of  rewarding  talent  which  was  extensively  ptaetised  in  Earope 
at  that  period.  Thus,  solely  befriended  by  his  wita,  the  roving 
poet  rMohled  over  the  craitinent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vir 
cissltudos  incident  to  so  precarious  a  mode  of  seeing  the  world, 
to  a  mind  like  his,  there  was  ample  compensation  in  the  supe- 
rior e^portunitiee  for  observation  thus  afforded.  lie  mingled 
frankly  with  the  people,  and  saw  things  as  they  wore.  The 
scenery  which  environed  him  flitted  not  before  his  senses,  like 
the  shitting  scenes  ol  a  panorama,  but  became  familiar  to  hij 
eye  under  the  changing  aspects  rf  time  and  season.  Manners 
and  customs  he  quietly  studied,  with  the  advantage  of  sufficiont 
oppraiunity  to  institute  just  comparisons  and  draw  fair  infer- 
ences. In  short,  Goldsmith  was  no  tyro  in  the  philosophy  ol 
travel;  and,  although  the  course  he  pursued  was  dictated  by 
necessity,  its  superior  results  are  abundantly  evidenced  through- 
out his  works.  "VVe  have,  indeed,  no  formal  narrative  of  his 
Joumej-ings ;  but  what  is  better,  there  issearcelyapafte  thrown 
off,  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment,  which  is  not 
enriched  by  some  pleasing  reminiscence  or  sensible  thought, 
garnered  from  the  recollection  and  scenes  of  that  long  pilgrim- 
age. Nor  did  he  fail  to  embody  the  prominent  impressions  of 
^  an  epoch  of  his  checkered  life,  in  a  more  en 
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during  and  beautiful  form.  The  poem,  of  "  Tlie  Traveller," 
ori^naDy  sketched  in  Switzerland,  was  subsequently  revised 
and  extended.  It  was  the  foundation  of  Goldsmith's  poetical 
tame.  The  subject  evinces  the  taste  of  the  author.  The  un- 
pretending vein  of  enthusiasm  wMch  runs  through  it,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  style.  The  rapid 
sketches  of  the  several  countrioa  it  presents,  are  vigorous  atid 
pleaaog;  and  tiie  reflections  interspersed,  abound  with  that 
truly  hmnane  spirit,  and  that  deep  sympathy  with  the  good, 
the  beauliful,  and  the  true,  which  distinguishes  the  poet.  This 
production  may  be  regarded  as  the  author's  flt«t  deliberate  at- 
tempt in  the  career  of  genius.  It  went  through  nine  editions 
during  Ms  life,  and  its  success  contributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  encourage  and  sustain  him  in  future  and  less  genial  eflbrts. 
The  fiiulls  which  are  said  to  have  deformed  the  character 
(rf  Goldsiratb,  belong  essentially  to  the  class  of  foibles  rather 
than  absolute  and  poative  errors.  Recent  biographers  agree 
in  the  opinion,  that  his  alleged  devotion  to  play  has  either 
been  grossly  exa^erated,  or  was  but  a  temporary  mania ;  and 
we  should  infer  from  his  ovni  alluaon  to  the  subject,  that  he  had, 
with  the  flexibility  of  disposition  that  bebnged  to  him,  yielded 
only  so  far  to  its  seductions  as  to  learn  from  experience  the 
supreme  folly  of  the  practice.  It  is  at  all  events  ce:-tain,  that 
his  means  were  too  restricted,  and  his  tinie,  while  in  I.*ndon, 
too  much  occupied,  to  allow  of  his  enacting  the  part  of  a  reg- 
ular and  professed  gamester ;  and  during  the  latter  and  most 
busy  years  of  his  life,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  members 
of  the  celebrated  club  to  which  he  was  attached,  to  the  ti;m- 
perarice  and  industry  of  his  habits.  Another,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  perhaps,  greater  weakness  recorded  of  him,  was 
nity,  sometimes    accompanied  by  jealousy  of 
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more  9U!t«ssfiil  competitoi^  foF  the  tonore  of  literature.  Some 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  unamiable  trait,  are  preserved, 
which  would  amuse  us,  were  they  associated  with  less  noble 
endowments  or  a  more  uninteresting  character.  As  it  is,  how- 
eier,  not  a  few  of  them  challenge  credulity,  from  their  utter 
want  of  harmony  with  eertaiu  disporitions  which  he  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  possessed.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  common  errors  in  judging  of  character,  to 
take  an  isolated  and  partial,  instead  of  a  biiiad  and  compre- 
henave  view  of  the  various  qualities  which  go  to  form  the 
man,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  have  inflnenced 
their  development.  Upon  a  candid  retrospect  of  Gddsmith's 
life,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  display  of  vanity,  which  in  the 
view  of  many  are  so  demeaning,  may  be  eaidly  and  satis- 
foct«rily  explained.  Few  men  possess  talent  of  any  kind  un- 
consciously. I:  seems  designed  by  the  Creator,  that  the  very 
sense  of  capacity  should  urge  genius  to  fulfil  its  misaon,  and 
support  its  early  and  lonely  efibrts  by  the  earnest  conviction 
of  ultimate  success.  To  beings  thus  endowed,  the  neglect 
and  contumely  of  the  world  —  the  want  of  sympathy  —  the 
feeling  of  misappreciation,  is  often  a  keen  boitow  felt  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  susceptibiUty  of  the  individual,  and 
expressed  according  as  he  is  ingenuous  and  frank. 

In  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  his  long  and  folJKiry  stru^le 
with  poverty  —  his  years  of  obscure  toil  —  his  ill-success  in 
every  scheme  for  support,  coupled  as  they  were  with  an  in- 
tuitive and  deep  consciousness  of  mental  power  and  poeljc 
gifls,  were  calculated  to  render  him  painfully  alive  to  the  su- 
perior consideration  bestowed  upon  less  deserving  but  more 
a,  and  the  unmerited  and  unjust  disregard 
Weak  it  undoubtedly  was,  for  him  to  give 
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vent  so  childishly  to  such  feelings,  but  this  sprung  from  the 
upontaiieoua  honesty  of  his  nature.  He  felt  as  thousands  have 
felt  under  similar  circumstances,  but,  unlike  the  most  of  men, 
"  he  knew  not  the  art  of  concealment."  Indeed,  this  free- 
spoken  and  candid  disposition  was  inimical  to  his  suecess  in 
more  than  one  respect.  He  was  ever  a  carele^  talker,  unable 
to  play  the  great  man,  and  instinctively  preferring  the  spon- 
taneous to  the  formal,  and  "thinking  aloud'  to  studied  and 
circumspect  speech.  The  "  exijuisite  senability  to  contempt," 
too,  which  he  confesses  belonged  to  him,  frequently  induced 
an  appearance  of  conceit,  when  no  undue  share  existed.  The 
truth  is,  the  legitimate  pride  of  talent,  for  want  of  free  and 
natural  scope,  often  exhibited  itself  in  Goldsmith  greatly  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  fault  was  rather  in  his  destiny  than 
hunself.  Ho  ran  away  from  college  with  the  design  of  em- 
barking for  America,  because  he  was  reproved  by  an  unfeel- 
ing tutor  before  a  convivial  party  of  his  fiiends;  and  descended 
to  a  persona!  rencontre  with  a  printer,  who  impudently  de- 
livered Dodsley's  refusal  that  he  should  undertake  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Pope.  He  concealed  his  name  when  ne- 
cessity obliged  Tiim  lo  apply  for  the  office  of  Usher;  and 
received  viats  and  letters  at  a  fashionable  coffee-house,  rather 
than  expose  Ihe  poorness  of  his  lodgings.  He  joined  the 
crowd  to  hear  his  own  ballads  sung  when  a  student ;  and 
openly  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  people,  in 
preferring  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank  to  the  societj'  of  a 
man  like  himself.  While  we  smile  at,  we  cannot  wholly  de- 
ride such  Ibibles,  and  are  constrained  to  say  of  Goldsmith  aa 
Le  said  of  the  Vilhige  Pastor — 

"  And  e^on  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue^s  side." 
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It  ia  not  easy  to  say,  wliother  the  improvidence  of  our  poet 
arose  more  from  that  recklessness  of  the  future,  charactoiistic 
of  the  Irish  temperament,  or  the  singular  confidence  in  des- 
tiny which  is  so  tommon  a  trait  in  men  of  ideal  tendencies. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  stern  lesson  of  severe 
experience  would  have  eyentually  corrected  this  want  of  fore- 
Mght.  It  was  but  (he  thoughtlessness  of  youth  which  lured 
him  to  forget  amid  the  eoni'ivialities  of  a  party,  the  vessel  oa 
hoard  which  he  had  taken  passage  and  embarted  his  effects, 
on  his  first  experiment  in  travelling ;  but  later  in  life,  we  find 
him  wandering  out  on  the  first  evening  of  ids  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh, without  noting  the  street  or  number  of  his  lodgings; 
inviting  a  party  of  btrangers  in  a  public  garden  tu  take  tL  v 
with  him,  without  a  axpcnce  Jn  his  pocket ;  and  obitmati.li 
persisting,  during  his  last  diness,  in  taking  a  favorile  mcd 
tine,  notwithstanding  it  aggravated  his  disease  A  IiIl  of 
greater  vicisdtude  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  m  the  annals 
of  literature.  Butler  and  Otway  were,  indeed,  Tictinis  of  m- 
digence,  and  often  perhaps,  found  themselves,  hke  our  bard, 
"  in  a  garret  writing  fiir  bread,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  dunned  for  a  milk-score,"  but  the  biography  of  Gold- 
smitli  displays  a  greater  variety  of  shifts  resorted  to  for  sub- 
sistence. He  was  sucees^vely  an  itinerant  musician,  a  half- 
starved  usher,  a  cheraislfs  apprentice,  private  tutor,  law-student, 
pracdang  physician,  eager  disputant,  hack-writer,  and  even, 
for  a  week  or  two,  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players.  In 
the  History  of  George  Primrose,  ho  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
scribed much  of  his  personal  experience  prior  to  the  period 
■when  he  became  a  professed  liuerateur.  We  eanrot  but 
respect  the  independent  spirit  he  miutit^ed  tlirough  all  theM 
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Bti-uggles  with  adverse  fortune.  Nntwith^tatiJing  tis  iioverty, 
the  attempt  to  ehaia  his  talents  to  the  servicu  of  a  political 
faction  by  mercenary  motives  ivas  inJigiiantl)'  spurned,  and 
when  his  good  genius  provud  triumphant,  he  preferred  to  in-i 
scribe  its  first  acknowledged  ofl'spring  to  his  brothur,  th.'ir, 
accoi-ding  to  tho  servile  habits  of  the  day,  defeats  it  to  any 
aristocratic  patron,  "  that  tlirifl.  might  follow  fawning."  With 
all  his  incapacity  for  assuming  dignity.  Goldsmith  never  seems 
io  have  forgotten  tie  self-respect  becoming  one  of  nature's 
nob  lity 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  Goldsmith  in 
smh  venous  and  distinct  species  of  literaiy  effort,  is  woithy 
ut  remark  As  an  essnjist  he  has  contributed  some  of  the 
mnst  pure  and  graceful  -.pecimens  of  English  prose  discover- 
ibli,  10  tl  u  whcle  range  of  literature.  His  best  comedy  con- 
tiniits  to  maintain  much  of  its  original  popularity,  notwith- 
Bfanding  the  resolutions  which  public  taste  haa  undergone 
binLC  It  was  first  produced ;  and  "  The  Hermit "  is  still  an 
acknowli.  Iged  model  in  ballad-writing.  If  from  his  more 
finished  works  we  turn  to  those  which  were  thrown  off  under 
till-  pressing  eiigentiLs  of  his  life,  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
tontrasl  of  subjects  employed  his  pen.  During  his  college 
dais  he  was  conslantlj  writing  ballads  on  popular  events, 
nhuh  he  disposed  of  at  five  shillings  each,  and  subsequently, 
after  his  literary  career  had  feirly  commenced,  we  find"  him 
~e  I  ilou  ly  OLCupied  m  preparing  prefaces,  historical  compila- 
tions tran  1  itioii'J  and  reviews  for  the  booksellers  ;  one  day 
Ih  oHing  otl  a  piniphlct  on  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  and  the 
nL\t  inditii  g  Biographical  Sketches  of  Beau  Nash;  atone 
moment  busy  upon  \  festive  song,  and  at  another  deep  in 
I  mp  ising  tin.  woids  of  an  Oratorio.     It  la  cui-lous,  with  the 
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intense  sentiment  and  finished  pictures  of  fashionable  life 
with  wliich  the  fietions  of  our  day  abound,  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory, to  open  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  We  seem  to  bo  read- 
•  Ing  the  memoirs  of  an  earlier  era,,  insteaxi  of  a  different  sphei-e 
of  life.  There  are  no  wild  and  improbable  incidents,  no 
startling  views,  and  with  the  exception  of  Burcheli'a  inct^ni- 
to,  no  attempt  to  excite  Interest  through  the  attrat'tion  of 
naystery.  And  yet,  few  novels  have  enjoyed  such  exfenave 
and  permanent  fa,vor.  It  is  yet  the  standard  work  for  intro- 
ducing students  on  the  continent  to  a  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  although  popular  taste  at  present  demands  quite 
a  different  style  of  entertainment,  yet  Goldsmith's  novel  is 
often  reverted  to  with  delight,  from  the  vivid  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  the  reigning  school;  while  the  attractive  picture  it 
affords  of  rural  life  and  humhie  virtue,  will  ever  render  it 
intrinsically  dear  and  valuable. 

But  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  is,  of  all  Goldsmith's  produc- 
tions, unquestionably  the  favorite.  It  carries  back  the  mind 
to  the  early  seasons  of  life,  and  re-asserts  the  power  of  un- 
sophisticated tastes.  Hence,  while  other  poems  grow  stale, 
this  preserves  its  charm.  Dear  to  the  heart  and  sacred  to 
tlie  imagination,  are  those  sweet  delineations  of  unperverted 
existence.  There  is  true  pathos  in  that  tender  lament  over 
the  superseded  sports  and  ruined  haunts  of  rustic  enjoj-ment, 
which  nevei-  fails  to  find  a  response  in  every  feeling  breast. 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  touching  epitaph,  written  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  world,  over  what  is  dear  to  all  humanity.  There 
is  a  truth  in  the  eloquent  defence  of  agricultural  purauits  and 
natural  pastimes,  that  steals  like  a  well*remembered  strain 
over  the  heart  immersed  in  flie  toil  and  crowds  of  cities. 
There  is  an  unborn  beauty  in  the  similes  of  the  bird  and  hei 
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"  unfledged  offspring,"  the  hare  that  "  panta  to  the  place  from 
whence  at  first  he  flew,"  and  flie  "  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful 
form,"  nhiuh,  despite  their  familiarity,  retein  i.heir  power  to 
duliglit.  And  no  clear  and  susceptible  mind  can  OTer  lose 
ita  interest  in  the  unforced,  unexaggeratcd  and  heart-stirring 
niimhers,  which  animate  with  pleasure  the  pulses  of  youth, 
gratify  the  mature  taste  of  manhood,  and  fall  with  soothing 
aweetiieps  upon  the  ear  of  age. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  eselamation  of  a  young  lady 
who  had  heen  accustomed  to  say,  that  our  poet  was  the  home- 
liest of  men,  after  reading  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  —  "  I  sheJl 
neyer  more  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly  !"  This,  poem  passed 
through  five  editions  in  as  many  months,  and  from  its  domes- 
tic character  became  immediately  popular  throughout  England. 
Its  melodious  versification  is  doubtleos,  in  a  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  author's  musical  taste,  and  the  &>![.inaling  ea^e 
of  its  flow  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  careftil  ceviMOn, 
Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  the  apparent  fauhtj  observa- 
ble in  poetry.  No  poet  exhibits  more  of  this  characteristic 
than  Ariosto,  and  yet  hia  manuscripts  are  filled  with  erasures 
and  repetitions.  Few  things  appear  more  negligently  grace- 
ful than  the  well-arranged  drapery  of  a  statue,  yet  how  many 
experiments  must  the  artist  try  before  the  desired  effect  Is 
produced.  So  thoroughly  did  the  author  revise  the  "  Desert 
ed  Village,"  that  not  a  single  ori^nal  line  remidned.  The 
clearness  and  warmth  of  hia  style  is,  to  my  nnnd,  b9  indica- 
tive of  Goldsmith's  truth,  as  the  candor  of  his  character  or 
the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments.  It  has  been  said  of  Pitts 
elocution,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  impressing  one  with  the 
idea  tliat  &e  man  was  gret^r  than  the  orator.     A  ^milar 
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influence  it  seems  to  me  is  produced  by  the  harmoniouB  veiv 
sification  and  elegant  diction  of  Goldsmitli. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  by  an  analysis,  however  critical,  of  the 
intellectual  iJistinctJons  of  any  author,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
a  complete  view  of  his  genius.  It  is  to  the  feelings  that  we 
must  look  for  that  earnestness  vrhich  gives  vigor  to  mental 
efforts,  and  imparts  to  Ihem  their  peculiar  tone  and  coloring. 
And  it  will  generally  be  found  that  what  is  really  andper- 
manently  attractive  in  tlie  works  of  genius,  independent  of 
mere  diction,  la  to  be  traced  rather  to  the  heart  than  the  head. 
We  may  admire  the  original  conception,  the  lofty  imagery  or 
■winning  style  of  a  popular  author  but  whit  touches  at  most 
deeply  th  =entmient  of  wh  h  these  a  e  the  11  The 
fertile   in     n  f  P    ra    h     n  d  j  laj  n     und         ich   a 

variety     1    d   m   e     the   same   fa    n  e    s  Vje  not   so 

moving  as  fh  unalt  able  de  otion  wh  h  n  p  si  fiiney 
and  qui  L  n  h  a  n  »e  The  pop  ila  ty  of  Mrs  H  mans  is 
more  owing  to  the  dehcate  and  deep  enthusiasm  than  lo  the 
elegance  of  her  poetry,  and  Charles  Lamb  is  not  less  attrac- 
tive for  his  kindly  affections  than  for  bis  quaint  humor.  Not 
a  little  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Goldsmith,  is  attributable  to 
the  excellence  of  his  heart  Mere  talent  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed  to  interpret  and  display  so  enchantjngly  the  humble 
cbarax;ters  and  scenes  to  which  his  most  brill^knt  efforts  were 
devoted.  It  was  his  sincere  and  ready  sympathy  with  man, 
his  sensilality  to  suffering  in  every  form,  his  strong  social  sen- 
timent and  his  amiable  interest  in  aU  around,  which  brighten- 
ed to  his  mind's  eye,  what  to  the  less  susceptible  is  unheeded 
and  obscure.  Naturally  endowed  with  free  and  keen  sensi- 
bilities, his  own  experience  of  privation  prevented  Ibem  frran 
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mdurii^iig  through  age  or  prosperity.  He  clierished  through- 
out bis  life  an  earnest  faith  in  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  lie  realized  the  universal  beauty  and  power  of  Love ; 
and  neither  the  sohlarj-  pursuits  of  literature,  the  elation  of 
success,  nor  the  blandishments  of  pleasure  or  society,  ever  "^ 
banislied  from  his  braom  the  generous  and  kindly  s( 
wiiich  adorned  his  character.  He  was  not  the  mere 
of  attainment,  the  reserved  scholar  or  abstracted  dreamer. 
Pride  of  intellect  usurped  not  his  heart.  Pedantry  congeal- 
ed not  the  fountains  of  feeling.  He  rejoiced  in  the  exercise 
of  all  those  tender  and  noble  sentiments  which  are  so  much 
moi-e  honorable  to  man  than  the  Jiighest  triumphs  of  mind. 
And  it  is  these  which  make  ua  love  the  man  not  less  than 
admire  the  author.  Goldsmith's  early  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry,  is  eloquently  expressed  in  both 
his  poems  and  frequently  in  his  prose  writings.  How  expres- 
sive that  lament  for  the  destruction  of  the  'Ale-House'  — 
that  it  would 

'No  more  impart 
An  hoiir'a  importance  to  the  poor  mail's  lieavt.' 

There  is  more  true  benevolence  in  the  feeling  which 
prompted  such  a  thought,  than  in  all  the  cold  and  calculating 
philosophy  with  which  so  many  expect  to  elevate  the  lower 
classes  in  these  days  of  ultra-reibrm.  When  shall  we  learn 
that  we  must  sympathize  with  those  we  would  improve  ?  At 
college,  we  are  toM,  one  bitter  night  Goldsmith  encountered 
a  poor  woman  and  her  infanta  shivering  at  the  gate,  and 
having  no  money  to  give  them,  bringing  out  all  his  bed-cJothes, 
and  to  keep  himself  from  freezing,  cut  open  his  bed  and  slept 
within  it.  When  hard  at  work  earning  a  scanty  pittance  in 
his  garret,  be  spent  every  spare  penny  in  cakes  for  the  chil- 
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dren  of  his  poorer  neighbors,  and  wlion  he  could  do  notliing 
else,  taughl  them  dancing  hy  way  of  cheering  their  poverty. 
Notwithstanding  his  avowed  antipathy  to  Baretti,  he  visited  and 
relieved  him  In  prison ;  and  when  returning  home  with  the 
100(,  receiyed  from  his  bookseller  for  the  '  Deserted  Village, 
upon  being  told  by  an  scquainfance  he  fell  in  with,  that  it 
was  a  great  price  for  so  little  a  thing,  repHed,  '  Perhaps  it  is 
more  than  he  can  afford,'  and  returning,  offered  to  refund  a 
part.  To  his  poor  countrymen  he  was  a  constant  benefactor, 
and  while  he  had  a  shilling  was  ready  to  share  it  with  them, 
so  lliat  they  famiharly  styled  him  '  our  doctor.'  In  Leyden, 
when  on  the  [xiirit  of  commencing  his  tour,  he  stripped  him- 
self of  ail  his  funds  to  send  a  collection  of  flower^rools  to  an 
uncle  who  was  devoted  to  botany ;  and  on  the  first  occasion 
that  patronage  was  offered  him,  declined  aid  for  himself,  to 
bespeak  a  vacant  living  for  hii  brother.  In  truth,  his  life 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  a  like  nature.  We  read  one  day  of 
his  pawning  his  watch  for  Pilkington,  another  of  his  bringing 
home  a  poor  foreigner  from  Temple  gardens  to  bo  his  amanu- 
ensis, and  again  of  his  leaving  the  card-table  to  relieve  a 
poor  woman,  whose  tones  as  she  chanted  some  ditty  in  pass- 
ing, came  to  him  above  the  hum  of  gdety  and  indicated  to  his 
ear  diiilre«s.  Though  the  frequent  and  undeserved  subject 
of  literary   abuse,  he  was  never  known   to   write   severely 

His  talents  were  sacredly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  humanity.  No  malignant  satire  over  came  from  his  pen. 
He  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  beautiful  vindicaljons  in  Nature 
of  the  paternity  of  God,  and  expatiate  upon  the  noblest  and 
most  universal  attributes  of  man.  '  If  I  were  to  love  you  by 
rule,'  be  writes  to  his  brother,  '  I  dare  say  I  never  could  do  it 
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sincerely.'  There  was  in  his  nature,  an 
to  the  frigid  ceremonial  and  meaningless  professions  which  so 
coUllj  imitate  the  language  of  feeling.  Goldsmith  saw  enough 
of  theVorld,  lo  disrobe  his  mind  of  (hat  soeptitism  bom  of 
custom  which  '  mates  dotards  of  us  all.'  He  did  not  wander 
among  foreign  nations  sit  at  (he  cottage  fire-side,  nor  mis  in 
the  thoroughfare  a  d  gay  saloon  n  vain  Travel  liberalized 
his  vie  s  and  demoLsl  ed  the  bamers  of  local  prejudice.  He 
looked  arotind  )  o  h  s  k  nd  w  th  the  ehiritable  judgment 
and  intere  t  bornof  anoUcr  gmnl  an i  a  kindly  heart  — 
with  an  nfin  te  lo  e  an  fin  p  tj  He  lelighled  in  the  de- 
lineation of  bun  Ue  1  fe  be  au  e  he  knew  it  lo  be  the  most 
unper  erteJ  &  n  pie  ]1  a  ures  wairaBd  his  fiincy  because 
he  had  learned  the  r  pre  mi  ent  truth  Childhood  with  its 
innocent  ph  ■tulness  tellectual  chira  ter  with  lis  tutored 
wisdon  and  th  u  1  ated  but  bold  peasantry,'  interesfecl 
him  aike  He  could  enjoy  an  hours  frendly  chat  with  his 
fellow-lodoCr — the  watchmaker  n  Green  4rbor  Court  —  not 
!esa  than  a  hterarj  discuss  on  w  th  Dr  Johi  son.  '  I  must  own,' 
he  virte  I  shouli  prefer  the  btle  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher, namely,  a  Citizen  of  the  World  —  to  that  of  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman,  an  European,  or  that  of  any  appellation 
whatever.'  And  this  title  he  has  nobly  earned,  by  the  wide 
scope  of  his  sj-mpathies  and  the  beautiful  pictures  of  hfe  and 
nature  universally  recognized  and  universally  loved,  which 
have  spnad  his  name  over  the  world.  Pilgrims  to  the  sup- 
posed scene  of  the  Deserted  Villajre  have  long  aince  carried 
»way  every  vestige  of  the  hawthorn  at  Lissoy,  but  the  laurels 
of  Goldsmith  wUI  never  be  garnered  by  the  hand  of  time,  or 
blighted  by  the  froat  of  neglect,  aa  long  as  there  are  minds  l*: 


nppreciate,  or   heai 
English  literature. 
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BY  DR.  AIKIN. 


Ir  cannot  be  said  of  this  ornament  of  Brilisli  literature, 
13  has  been  observed  of  most  aulhors,  that  tlio  memoirs  of  his 
life  comprise  little  more  than  a  history  of  liia  writings.  Gold- 
smith's life  was  full  of  adventure ;  and  a  due  cousidcratioD 
of  his  conduct,  from  the  outset  fo  his  deatli,  will  furnish  many 
useful  lessons  to  those  who  live  afwr  bim. 

Our  Author,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Cliarlos  Goldsmith,  was 
born  at  Klphin,  in  the  county  of  Itoiuommoni  Ireland,  on  the 
29  th  ot  November,  1728.  His  father,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Dublin  College,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  establislied  church, 
and  had  married  Aime,  daughter  of  the  R«v.  Oliver  Jones, 
master  of  the  diocesan  school  of  El[>hin.  Her  mother's 
brother,  the  liev.  Mr.  Green,  then  i-ector  of  Kilkenny  West, 
lent  the  yoltng  couple  the  house  in  which  our  author  was 
born;  and  at  his  death  Mr.  Green  was  succeeded  in  his  bene- 
fice by  his  clerical  proiegi'e. 

Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  (to  whom  the  poem  of '  The  Travel- 
ler" is  dedicated),  distinguished  himself  greatly  botli  at  school 
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and  at  college  ;  liut  his  marriage  at  nineteen  years  of  ago 
appears  to  have  been  a  bar  to  liis  preferment  in  the  church ; 
and  wi!  believe  that  lie  never  ascended  above  a  curacy. 

The  liberal  education  which  the  father  bestowed  upon 
Henry  had  deducted  so  much  from  a  narrow  income  that, 
when  Oliver  was  born,  after  an  ii  terial  of  se  en  j  cars  fro  n 
the  birth  of  the  former  chill  o  prospect  n  I  It.  appeared  for 
him,  but  a  mechanical  or  me  ca  t  le  oocup  I  on 

The  rudiments  of  instru  t  n  ha  acqu  red  f  xim  a  hool 
master  in  the  viU^e,  who  had  sor  d  n  Queen  A  ne  wars 
as  a  quarter-master  in  th;t  dcta  hment  of  the  a'mj  wl  h 
was  sent  to  Spain.  Being  of  a  omm  ca  ve  turn  andhnd 
ing  a  reaJy  hearer  in  JouUj,  Ohvei  th  man  used  1  e  ju  nt- 
Iv  to  entertmn  hira  with  what  he  called  his  al  eotur  s  nor 
is  it  without  prohahiUty  supposed,  that  these  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  wandering  disposition  which  became  afterwards  so 
conspicuous  in  his  pupil. 

At  a  very  early  age  Oliver  began,  to  exhibit  indications  of 
genius ;  for,  when  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  he  would 
often  amuse  his  father  and  mother  with  poetical  attempts, 
which  attracted  much  notice  from  them  and  their  friends ; 
but  his  infant  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  elat- 
ed by  their  approbation  ;  fiir  after  his  verses  had  been  admir- 
ed, they  were,  without  regret,  committed  by  him  to  the 
flames. 

He  was  now  taken  from  the  tuition  of  the  quondam  soldier, 
to  he  put  under  that  of  the  Eev.  Mr,  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of 
Elphjn ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of 
his  aiher's  brother,  John  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of  Ballyoughter, 
near  that  town. 

Our  author's  eldest  sister,  Catharine,  (afterwards   married 
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to  Daniel  Ilodson,  Esq.,  of  Lishoj',  uear  Ballymalion,)  relates 
that  one  evening,  when  Oliver  was  about  nine  yeai-s  of  age, 
a  company  of  young  people  of  both  aeses  being  assembled  at 
his  uncle's,  the  boy  ivas  required  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  a  jontli 
undertaking  to  ph»y  to  him  on  the  fiddle.  Being  but  lalely 
out  of  the  sm^-pox,  which  had  much  disfigured  his  counts- 
nant-e,  and  his  bodily  proportions  beuig  short  and  thick,  the 
young  mu^cian  thought  to  show  his  wit  by  comparing  our  he- 
ro to  ^sop  dancing ;  and  having  harped  a  little  too  long,  as 
the  caperer  thought,  on  thia  bright  idea,  the  latter  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said, 

Our  herald  hath,  proolaim'd  this  saying, 
'  See  £aop  dancing,' — and  his  Monkey  playing. 

Thia  'nstanee  of  eajly  wit  we  are  told,  de  'de  1  his  fortune 
fiir,  from  that  tune  t  was  letermined  to  send  hin  to  he  u 
veratj  at  d  son  e  ol  his  relat  on  who  wer  n  thp  church 
offered  to  contr  bu  e  towards  the  e  i  nae  par  n  Ij  tl  e 
Rev.  1  on  as  Contarme  re  r  of  Rilmon.  near  Cam  k  p 
on-Shannon  who  had  marned  an  aunt  of  01  e  s  The  Kc 
Mr.  Green  also,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  hberally 
asasted  in  this  friendly  design. 

To  further  the  purpose  intended,  he  was  now  removed  to 
Athlone,  where  he  continued  about  two  years  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Campbell ;  who  being  then  obliged  by  ill-health  to  resign 
the  chaige,  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes,  at  Edgeworthslown,  in  the  county  of  Longford.* 

*  We  are  lold,  that  in  his  last  journey  to  this  school,  he  had  an  ad- 
venture, whieh.  is  thought  to  have  sugjrested  the  plot  of  his  comedy 
of  She  stoops  to  conquer.' — Some  friend  had  ^ven  him  a  guinea; 
find  in  his  way  to  Edgeworthstown,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
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Under  this  gentleman  lie  was  prepared  for  the  iiniver^ty ; 
and  on  the  lllhof  June,  1744,  was  admitted  a  Sizer  of  Trin- 
ity college,  Dnblin,*  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiidor, 
one  of  the  Fellows,  who  was  a  man  of  harsh  temper  and  vio- 
lent passions ;  and  Oliver  beingofathoughtless  and  gaj- turn, 
it  cannot  be  surpriang  that  thej-  sbotdd  soon  be  dissatisfied 
with  each  other. 

Oliver,  it  seemsj  bad  one  day  imprudently  invited  a  party 
of  both  aexea  to  a  supper  and  hall  in  his  rooms ;  which  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  his  tutor,  the  latter  entered  the  place  in  the 
midst  of  their  jollity,  abused  the  whole  company,  and  inflicted 
manual  correction  on  Goldsmith  in  their  presence. 

This  mortification  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Oliver, 
that  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  some  place  where  he 
should  be  unknown ;  accordingly  he  sold  bis  books  and  clothes, 
and  quitted  the  univemty ;    but  Icdtered  about  the  streets, 

from  his  fntlier'a  house,  he  hnd  aroused  himself  the  whole  day  with 
viewing  the  geiitlemeii'e  seats  on  Ihs  roiid;  and  at  niglitfiiU  found 
himself  in  tlia  small  town  of  Ardnph.  Here  he  inqairsd  for  the  best 
house  in  the  place,  menniiig  tlm  best  inn;  but  his  informant,  taking 
the  question  in  its  literal!  sense,  siieu'ed  hiiu  to  the  liouse  of  a  private 
eeiitlenian ;  where,  calling  for  somelwdy  to  tnlie  iiis  horse  Co  tlie  sta- 
ble, our  hero  alighted,  and  was  shown  into  the  parlor,  being  suppos- 
ed to  have  come  on  a,  visit  to  the  master,  whom  he  found  sitting  by 
the  fire.  This  gentleman  soon  discovered  Oliver's  mistake;  but  be- 
ing a.  man  of  humor,  and  learning  from  him  the  name  of  his  father, 
(whom  he  knew),  he  favored  the  deception.  Oliver  ordered  a  good 
supper,  and  invited  his  landlord  and  landlady,  with  their  diiughters, 
to  partake  ofiti  he  treated  them  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  and, 
at  going  to  bed,  ordered  a  hot  cake  to  be  iirepared  for  his  breakfast : 
nor  was  it  till  he  was  about  to  depart,  and  called  for  his  bill,  that  be 
discovered  his  mistake. 
*   The  celebrated  E  Imnnd  Burke  was  at  the  same  time  a  collegian 
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conaiiiering  of  a  desCination,  till  his  money  was  exhauated. 
With  a  solttaiy  sliilliiig  in  his  poelmt  he  aC  last  left  Diibhii ; 
b}'  abstineiu.-!!  he  made  tliis  sum  lost  hitn  thi'ee  days,  and  then 
was  obli^fud  W  pari,  by  degrees,  with  the  dothes  off  his  baek ; 
ill  short,  to  such  an  extremity  was  he  reduced,  as  to  find  a 
haJidful  of  gray-peas,  given  him  by  a  giil  at  a  wake,  the  mo3l 
canftirtable  repast  that  he  had  ever  made. 

After  numberless  adventures  in  this  vagrant  state,  he  found 
his  way  home,  and  was  replaced  under  his  morose  and  mer^ 
cilese  tutor ;  bj  whom  he  was  again  exposed  to  so  many  mor- 
tifioatioiia,  as  induqcd  an  habitual  despondence  of  mind,  and 
a  total  carelessness  about  his  studies ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  he  neither  obtained  a,  scholarship,  nor  became 
a  candidate  for  the  premiums.  On  the  25th  of  May,  l?*!, 
he  received  a  public  admonition,  for  having  assisted  oilier  col- 
legians in  a  riot  occasioned  by  a  scholar  having  been  arrested, 
quod  sediiioni  favissel,  el  tiaaulluaitlSxis  op^m  tatisset :  in  iSus 
case,  however,  he  appears  to  have  fared  better  than  some  of 
bis  companions,  who  were  expelled  die  univenrity.  Ou  the 
15th  of  June  following  he  was  elected  raie  of  the  exhibition- 
ers OH  thp  fijundatioQ  of  Erasmus  Smyth ;  but  was  not  admit, 
ted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  till  February,  1749, 
which  was  tm>  years  after  the  usual  period. 

Oliver's  father  being  now  dead,  his  uncle  Contarine  under- 
took to  supply  his  place,  and  wished  him  to  prepare  for  holy 
orders.  This  pro[}Ofal  not  meeting  with  the  young  man's  in- 
clination, Mr.  Contarine  next  resolved  on  sending  him  to  Lon- 
dojj,  that  he  might  study  law  in  the  temple.  Whilst  at  Dub- 
lin, however,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  fell  in  with  a  sharp- 
er, who  cheated  him  at  play  of  50/.,  which  had  been  provid- 
ad  for  his  cj,rri3ge,  etc.     He  returned,  and  receive'!  his  un- 
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cle's  forgiveness :  it  was  now  Gnally  settled  that  Le  slioiiW 
make  [Jijaic  bia  profession  ;  and  he  departed  tor  Edinburgh, 
where  he  settled  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  17o2.  Here 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  llemroe  and  the  other  medical 
professors ;  but  lus  studies  were  by  no  meaDs  regular ;  and 
an  indulgence  in  dissipated  company,  ■with  a  reaily  hand  to 
administer  to  the  necesiudea  rf  whoever  asked  him,  kept  bim 
always  poor. 

Having,  however,  gone  through  the  usual  conrsea  of  phys- 
ic and  anatomy  in  the  Scottish  uraversity,  Gohlsmilb  was 
about  to  remove  to  Leyden  to  complete  bia  studies ;  and  bis 
departure  was  hastened  by  a  debt  to  Mr.  Barclay,  a  tailor  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  had  imprudently  made  bis  own  by  be- 
coming security  for  a  fellow  student  who,  either  fixsn  ivant  of 
prittclplo  or  of  means,  had  failed  to  pay  it ;  for  this  debt  he 
was  arrested ;  but  was  released  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sleigh 
and  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclaine,  whose  friendship  he  had  atijuir- 
ed  at  the  college. 

He  now  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a  Scotth  ves- 
sel called  the  St.  Andrew's,  Capt.  John  Wall,  master.  The 
ship  made  a  tolerable  appearance  ;  aaid,  as  another  induce- 
ment to  our  hero,  he  was  informed  that  six  agreeable  passen- 
gers were  to  be  his  company.  They  had  been  hut  two  days 
at  sea,  however,  when  a  storm  drove  them  Into  Newcastle-up- 
on-Tyne, and  the  passengers  went  ashore  to  refresh  after  the 
fetigue  of  their  voy^e.  '  Seven  men  and  I,  (says  Goldsmith) 
were  on  shore  the  foHowing  evening ;  but  as  we  were  all  very 
merry,  the  room  door  burst  open,  and  there  entered  a  sei^eant 
and  twelve  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  screwed,  who  put 
us  all  under  the  King's  arrest  It  seems,  my  company  were 
Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scodaud 
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to  enlist  soldiers  for  Louia  XV.  I  endeavored  all  I  could  to 
proTe  my  mnocence  ;  however,  I  remained  in  prison  with  the 
rest  a.  fortnight,  and  with  difficulty  got  off  even  then.  But 
hear  how  Frovidenc«  interposed  in  my  fiivor :  the  ship,  which 
had  set  sail  for  Bourdeaux  before  I  got  from  piison,  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  every  one  of  the 
crew  dwnd  Frtu  yhre  was  a  ship  now  ready  at 
Ncwcasll  H     ai  d        bo.   d    f  which  he  embarked,  and 

in  nine  da  rea  h  d  Ro  dam  whence  he  travelled  by 
land  to  L     d  n 

Here  h  ded  ab        a  studying  anatomy  under 

Albiau      nd    h  mi  n        G  nbius;  but  here,  as  former- 

ly, his  litt  prop  y  was  d  tro  1  by  play  and  dissipation ; 
and  he  a  aeUul  b  he  ed  to  ha  e  set  out  on  his  travels  witii 
only  one  olean  shirt,  and  not  a  gudder  in  his  purse,  trusting 
wholly  to  Providence  &r  a  subsistence. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  in  the  history  of  his  Philo- 
fiopiiio  Vagabond,  (Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap,  xx.)  he  has  re- 
lated many  of  his  own  adventures  ;  and  that  when  on  his  pe- 
destrian tour  through  Flanders  and  France,  as  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  he  turned  what  had  formerly  been  his 
amasement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  '  I  passed, 
(says  he)  among  the  hannless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry ; 
for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  Iteir  wants. 
Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall, 
I  played  on  my  German  flute  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes, 
and  that  procured  rae  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsisleuce  for 
the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people 
of  fashion ;  but  they  always  thonght  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifle.     This  was  to  me 
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the  more  estraordinary ;  as  whenever  I  used  in  better  dayii 
to  play  for  company,  mlien  playing  was  my  amusemuiit,  nxy 
music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the  ladies 
especially ;  but  as  it  was  now  my  only  meana,  it  was  received 
with  contempt:  a  proof  how  ready  the  world  ia  t«  underrate 
those  talents  by  whieh  a  man  ia  supported  I '  At  the  differ- 
ent monasteries  ia  his  tour,  especially  those  of  his  own  na- 
tion, his  learning  generally  procured  him  temporary  ei.tei^ 
tainment ;  and  thus  he  made  his  way  to  Switaoriand,  in  whieh 
country  he  first  cultivated  liis  poetieai  talents  with  any  par- 
ticular effect ;  for  here  we  find  he  wrote  about  two  hundred 
lines  rf  his  '  Traveller.' 

The  story  which  has  commonly  been  told,  of  hia  having 
acted  aa  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  miser,  ia  now  thought  to 
have  been  loo  ha)<tity  adopted  from  the  aforesaid  History  of  a 
Philosophic  Vagabond,  and  never  to  have  been  the  raal  ritu- 
ation  of  the  author  of  that  history.  Frcan  Switzerland,  Gold- 
smith proceeded  to  Padua,  where  he  stayed  six  months,  and 
ia  by  some  supposed  to  have  taken  there  his  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Phywc ;  though  others  are  of  opinion,  that  if  ever  he 
really  took  any  medical  degree  abroad,  it  was  at  Louv£un.* 

After  visidng  all  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  ho  travelled, 
still  on  foot,  through  France  ;  and,  embarking  at  Calais,  land- 
ed at  Dover  in  the  summer  of  1756,  unknown,  as  he  suppos- 
ed, to  a  single  individual,  and  with  not  a  guinea  in  his  pouk- 

His  first  endeavors  were,  to  procure  employment  as  an  ush- 
er in  some  school ;  but  the  want  of  a  recoounendation  as  to 
character  and  ability  rendered  his  efforts  for  some  lime  Iruit- 
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less  ;  and  how  he  subsisted  is  not  eaay  to  guess.  At  length, 
however,  it  appears  he  procured  an  usher's  place ;  but  in 
what  part  the  school  was  situated,  or  how  long  he  continued 
in  it,  we  do  not  learn ;  though  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
(he  uncongenial! ty  of  the  place  to  his  mind,  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  Philosophic  Vagabond ;  '  I  have  hcen  an 
usher  at  a  boarding-school ;  and  may  I  die  but  I  would  rath- 
er be  an  undeMumkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and 
late  ;  I  was  brow-beat  by  the  master,  haled  for  my  ugly  face 
by  my  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  sdr  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.' 

When  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  had  quitted  this  academy,  his 
pecuniary  necessities  soon  became  presang ;  to  reheve  which 
he  applied  to  several  apotheoaries  and  chemists  for  employ- 
meat  as  a  joumejman  ;  hut  here  his  threadbare  appearance, 
awkward  manners,  and  the  want  rf  a  reciwmicndation,  ope- 
rated sorely  to  his  prejudice  j»  till  at  last  a  chemist  near  Fish- 
Mrcct^ull,  probably  moved  by  compasaon,  gave  hira  employ- 
ment in  his  laboratory,  where  he  continued  till  he  learned 
that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigb,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  town  :  on 
him  (who  had,  aa  we  have  seen,  formerly  relieved  him  from 
embarrassment,)  Goldaoith  waited,  was  kindly  received,  and 
iniited  to  siiai'e  his  purse  during  his  continuance  in  London. 

This  timely  assistance  enabled  out  author  to  commence 
medical  practice  at  Bankside,  in  Soutbwark,  whence  he  aftei^ 

*  In  a  letter,  dat«il  Dec.  1767,  he  writes  thus:—'  At  London,  you 
may  easily  imngiiie  what  difficulties  I  Laii  to  encounteri  witliout 
friends,  recommendations,  money  or  impudence;  and  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  being  born  an  hishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  uuera- 
ployed.  Jlany  in  audi  circumsta»cea  would  hare  had  recourse  to 
the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But  with  all  my  follies  I  had 
principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other. 
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ward  removed  to  the  neigtborhood  of  the  Temple ;  his  sue 
cess  aa  a  physieian  ia  not  known,  bnt  his  income  was  verj 
Email  i  for,  aa  he  used  to  say,  he  got  very  few  fees,  tbougl 
he  had  abundance  of  patients.  Scane  addition,  however,  he 
now  begun  to  derive  fi-om  tlie  efforts  of  hia  pen  ;  ami  it  afy- 
pears  that  lie  was  for  awhile  with  the  celebrated  Samuel  Rlth- 
ardson  as  corrector  of  the  press. 

About  this  time  he  reaewed  hia  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  young  phyacians  whom  he  had  known  at  Edinburgh. 
Tliis  waa  a  aon  of  the  Eev.  Dr,  John  Milner,  a  diaaendng 
minister,  who  kept  a  classical  school  of  ennnence  at  Peekham, 
in  Surrey.  Mr.  Milner,  observing  Goldsmith's  iineertain 
mode  of  living,  invited  him  to  take  tlie  charge  of  his  faiht'^a 
Bi'hool,  the  Doctor  being  then  confined  by  illness :  to  this  he 
consented ;  and  Dr.  Milner,  in  return,  prcanised  to  exert  bis 
interest  with  the  India  Directors  to  procure  for  him  some  med- 
ical establishment  in  tiie  Compan)-*s  service.  This  promise 
he  faithfully  performed,  and  Goldsmith  was  actnally  appoint- 
ed physician  to  one  of  the  fiietoriea  in  India  in  1 758.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  our  author  never  ayailed  himself  of  tlus 
poat,*  but  continued  in  Dr.  Milner's  academy;  and  in  tlua 
very  year  sold  to  Mr,  Edward  Dilly,  for  twenty  giuneaa, '  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France 
for  his  Religion.  Written  by  Himself  Translated  from  the 
Original,  just  puMiahed  at  the  Hague,  by  James  Willington.' 
2  vols.  12ma 

Towards  the  latter  end. of  1758,  Goldsmith  happened  to 

*  Though  it  ia  oertnin,  that,  in  oontfflnpln^on  of  going  to  India,  La 
circulated  PropoBals  to  print  by  Subscription  '  An  essnj  on  Ilie  Prai- 
ent  State  of  Tasla  and  Literature  in  Europe,"  as  a  means  ot  defray- 
ing the  espensES  irfhis  fitting  out  for  tliB  voyagB. 
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dine  at  Dr.  Milner's  table  with  Mr.  Ealph  Grlffitha,  tlie  pro- 
prieior  of  The  Monthly  Ecview,  who  invited  liim  to  writ*  a> 
titles  of  critioifimfar  that  respecfeible  publication,  on  the  terms 
of  a  liberal  salary,  bcatles  board  ami  lodging.  By  a  written 
agreement  this  ensragement  was  to  last  for  a  year ;  but  at  tiie 
end  of  seven  or  eight  mouths  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual  oon- 
aent,  and  Goldsmith  took  a  miserable  apartment  iii  GiBcn-Ar- 
bor-court.  Little  Old  Bailey,*  In  this  wretched  bovel  our 
aullior  completed  his  '  Inquiry  inla  the  Present  State  of  Po- 
lite Literature  in  Europe,'  which  was  published  in  17S9,  by 
Dodsley,  and  was  well  received.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  began  '  The  Bee,'  a  weekly  publicaljon,  which  termi- 
nated at  the  eighth  number.  About  this  time,  also,  he  con- 
tributed some  aititlea  to  The  Criticai  Review,  one  of  which 
(we  believe  a  review  of'  Ovid's  Epistles  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse,  by  a  Mr.  Barrett,  Waster  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Ashford,  iii  Kent,)  introduced  him  to  tlie  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  SuiuUett,  who  was  then  editor  of  The  British  Magazine  ; 
and  for  that  work  GcJdsmith  wrote  moat  of  those  '  Epsays,' 
which  were  afterwards  collected  a«d  published  in  a  separate 
volume.  By  Dr.  Smollett  too  he  was  recommended  to  eooie 
respcctaMe  booksellers,  particularly  to  Mr,  John  Newbei-y, 
who  well  deserved  the  eulcgium  bestowed  by  Wai'burton  on 
llie  trade  in  general,  as  one  of '  the  best  judges  and  most  lib- 
eral rowarders  of  literary  merit.'  By  Mr.  Newbery,  Gold- 
emitli  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a-year,  to  write  for 
The  Public  Ledger  a  series  of  periodical  papers.  These  he 
called  '  Chinese  Letters  ; '  and  they  were  afterwards  c-ollect- 
ed  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Citizen  of  the 

■d  by  a  dcscriptiou,  was  giv- 
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World.'     It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  commcnccci  his  ao 
qiiaintance  with  Dr.  Jobnson. 

The  important  engagement  with  Newbery  for  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  ent-ouraged  Goldsmith  to  descend  Break-nei:k- 
Eteps,'  and  to  hire  a  decent  apartment  in  Wine-Office-oourt, 
Ficet-street  llore  he  dropped  the  humHe  Mister,  and  dub- 
bed himself  Doctor  Goldsmith.  Here  also  he  put  the  finish- 
inn;  hand  to  his  exeellcnl  novel  tailed  '  The  Vitar  rf  Wake- 
field,' but  was,  when  he  had  done,  extremely  embarrassed  in 
his  eircumstanees,  dunned  by  his  landlaily  for  arrears  of  rent, 
and  not  daring  to  stir  abroad  for  fear  of  arrest :  in  fact,  she 
herself  at  length  had  him  ari'ested;  he  then  summoned  reso- 
lution to  send  a  message  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  stating  that  he  was 
in  great  distress,  and  begging  that  he  would  come  to  Lim  as 
soon  as  possible.  Johnson  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to 
follow  almost  immediately.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  Gold- 
smith in  a  violent  passion  with  the  woman  of  the  house,  but 
consoling  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  a  bottle  erf"  Madeira," 
which  he  had  already  purchased  with  part  <^  the  guinea. 
Johnson,  corking  the  bottle,  desired  GiJdsmith  would  he  calm, 
and  'insider  in  what  way  he  could  extritalu  himself.  The 
latter  then  produced  hia  novel  as  ready  for  the  press.  The 
Doctor  looked  into  it,  saw  its  merit,  and  went  away  with  it  to 
Mv.  Newbery,  who  gave  him  60/.  for  it;  with  this  sum  be  re- 
turned to  Goldsnaith,  who,  with  many  invectives,  paid  his 
landlady  her  rent.  Newbery,  however,  sccma  not  to  have 
been  very  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  this  novel ;  for  he  kept 
the  JIS.  by  him  near  three  years  onprinted :  his  reaily  pur- 
chase of  it,  probably,  was  ia  the  way  c£  a  benefaction  to  ita 

*  A  Etoep  ftiglit  of  »taiis  {commonly  so  termed)  leading  from  ttw 
door  of  his  lodging-house  in  Green-Arbor-ooutl  to  Fleet-markei. 
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distressed  author,  rather  than  under  any  idea  of  profit  by  the 

Early  in  the  year  1763,  Goldsmith  removed  to  lodgings  at 
Canonbury-hou3e,  Islington,  where  he  compiled  several  works 
for  Mr.  Newbery ;  among  which  were, '  The  Art  of  Poetrj-,' 
2  vols.  12mo. ;  a  '  Life  of  Nash ; '  and  a'  History  of  England, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son.'  This 
latter  book  was  for  a  long  lime  attributed  to  George  Lord 
Ljttleton. 

In  the  following  year  he  look  chambers  on  tbc  upper  story 
of  the  Library  atair-case  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  began  to 
live  in  a  genteel  style.  Slill,  however,  he  was  little  known, ., 
except  among  the  booksellers,  till  the  year  1765,  when  he 
produced  his  poem  called  '  The  Traveller ;  or,  A  Prospect 
of  Society,'  which  had  obtained  high  commendation  from  Dr. 
Jolmson,  who  declared  '  that  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  po- 
em since  the  time  of  Pope  ; '  yet  such  was  Goldsmith's  diffi- 
dence, that,  though  he  had  completed  it  some  years  before,  he 
had  not  courage  enough  lo  publish,  till  urged  to  it  by  John- 
son's suggestions.  Thig  poem  heightened  his  literary  charac- 
ter with  the  booksellers,  and  introduced  him  to  several  per^ 
sons  of  superior  rank  and  talents,  as  Lord  Nugent  (afterwards 
earl  of  Clare),  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Bennet  Langban,  Mr  Topham  Beauelerc,  etc^  and  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  first  members  of '  The  Lil«iary  Club,' 
which  had  been  just  instituted  by  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Sir 
Joshua,  and  met  at  the  Turk's-head,  Gerard^^lreet,  Soho,  ev- 
ery Friday  evening. 

His  pathetic  ballad  of '  The  Hermit,'  which  was  also  pub- 
lished in  1 765,  reconunended  him  to  the  Countess  (afterwards 
Duchess)  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  generous  patroness 
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of  merit.  In  the  following  year  his  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  was 
printud,  aiid  universally  reail  and  admired. 

His  reputation  buing  now  iiurlj-  established  as  a  novelist,  a 
pool,  and  a  critic,  Goldsnuth  turned  Ms  thoughts  to  the  dra- 
ma, and  set  about  his  ecanedy  called  '  The  Good-natured  Man.' 
This  he  first  efiered  to  Gamck,  who,  after  a  long  fluctuation 
between  doubt  and  encouragement,  at  length  declined  bring- 
ing it  forward  at  Diury-lane  theatre ;  ii  was  therefore  taken 
to  Covent-^arden,  accepted  by  Mr.  Column,  and  presented 
for  the  first  time  on  the  29th  of  January,  17G8.  It  was  act- 
ed nine  times;  and  by  the  prt^ts  of  the  author's  three  third- 
^nights,  with  the  sale  of  the  copyright,  a  clear  5001.  was  pro- 
duced. 

With  this,  and  some  money  which  he  had  reserved  out  of 
the  produce  of  a  '  Koman  History,'  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  other 
worits,  he  was  enabled  to  descend  from  lus  attic  story  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  to  purchase  for  40W.,  and  furnish  elegant- 
ly, a  spacious  set  of  cliambers  on  the  first  floor,  at  No.  2,  Brick- 
court,  Middle  Temple. 

.On  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  in  17f!9,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  recommended  Goldsmith  to  his  Majesty  foi 
the  Honorary  Pnd'essorship  of  History,  which  was  graciously 
conferred  on  him.  In  the  following  year  he  produced  that 
highiy-finished  poem  called  '  The  Dcbcrted  Village.'  Previ- 
ous to  Its  publication,  we  are  told,  the  bookseller  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin, of  Catharine  street,  Strand)  had  given  him  a  note  of  a 
hundred  guineas  for  the  copy.  This  circumstance  Goldsmith 
mentioned  soon  aftei-wards  to  a  friend,  who  observed  that  it 
was  a  lai^e  sum  for  so  small  a  performance.  '  la  truth '  re- 
plied Goldsmith,'!  think  so  too;  it  is  near  five  shillings  a 
couplet,  which  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can  afford, 
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and,  indeed,  more  llian  any  modem  poetry  is  worth.  1  Lave 
not  been  easy  since  I  received  il ;  I  will,  therefore,  go  back 
and  return  Lim  his  note;'  which  he  actually  did  ;  but  the 
sale  was  so  rapid,  that  the  bookseller  soon  paid  him  the  hun- 
dred guineas  with  proper  acknowledgments  for  the  generosi- 
ty of  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Deserted  Village,  our 
author  paid  a  tribute  lo  the  meoiory  of  Dr.  Pamell,  in  a  Life 
prcii.ied  to  a  new  edition  of  his '  Poems  on  several  Occasions.' 
In  the  year  1771  he  produced  his  '  History  of  England,  from 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Geot^e  II.,'  in  4  vols.  8yo.  ; 
for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  bookseller,  paid  him  500i. 

The  Earl  of  Lisbume,  one  day  at  a  dinner  of  the  Eoyal 
Academicians,  lamented  to  Goldsmith  that  he  should  neglect 
the  muses  to  compile  histories,  and  write  novels,  instead  of 
penning  poetry  with  which  he  was  sure  to  charm  his  readers. 
'  My  lord,'  replied  cur  author,  '  in  courting  the  muses  I  should 
starve ;  but  by  my  other  laljors  I  eat,  drink,  wear  good  clothes, 
and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.* 

Goldsmith  had,  besides  hia  regular  works,  much  of  the  oth- 
er business  of  an  author  by  profes^on ;  such  as  penning  Pref- 
acesand  Introductions  to  the  books  of  other  writers  ;  some  of 
these  have  been  published  among  his  prose  works ;  but,  no 
doubt,  many  remain  at  this  day  unkno(vii. 

liia  second  dramatic  eflbrt,  being  a  comedy  called  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conciuer ;  or,  The  Mistakes  of  a  Hight,"  was  first 
presented  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  March  15,  17*3,  and  re- 
■  ceived  with  an  applause  fully  adeipate  to  the  author's  san- 
guine hopes,  and  contrary  to  the  eapectations  of  Mr.  Coimau, 
who  had  not  consented  to  receive  the  piece  but  at  the  earnest 
and  reiterated  instances  of  many  friends.     What  was  called 
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Bentimcntal  comedy  had  at  that  time  got  an  unaecounlable  bold 
of  the  publie  taste  ;  Kelly  was  sulaerviag  tUia  ua-BritJsii  pro- 
Ijensity  by  bis '  False  Delicacy,'  etc.,  and  Goldsmitb's  piece 
(which  was  designed  by  liim  to  bring  back  the  town  K>  a  rel- 
ish of  humor)  being  cert^iily  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
hardly  anytliing  else  than  a  farce  of  five  acta  instead  of  two, 
Colman,  and  his  actors  from  him,  had  predestined  the  play  to 
condemnation  :  when,  therefore,  towards  the  concluaon  of  the 
first  performance,  the  author  expressed  some  apprehension 
lest  one  of  the  jokes  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tony  Lumpkin 
should  not  be  relished  by  the  audience,  the  manager,  who  had 
been  in  fear  through  the  whole  piece,  replied,  '  D — n  it,  Doc 
tor,  don't  be. tcnified  at  a  squib;  why,  we  have  been  atting 
these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.'  Goldsmith's 
pride  was  so  hurt  at  this  remark,  that  the  friendship  which 
had  till  then  subsisted  between  him  and  Colman,  was  thence- 
forth annihilated. 

The  piece  had  a  great  run,  and  its  author  cleared  by  the 
third-nights,  and  the  sale  of  the  copy,  upwards  of  800/.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  it,  '  That  he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many 
years  that  had  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience,  that  had  an- 
swered so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy  — the  making  an 
audience  merry."  It  certainly  added  much  to  the  author's 
repuUitioii,  and  is  stiil,  with  his  '  Good-natured  Man,'  on  ihe 
list  of  acting  plays ;  but  it  brought  on  him  the  envy  and  ma- 
lignity of  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  in  the  London 
Packet  of  Wednesday,  March  24, 1  J?3,  printed  for  T.  Evans, 
in  Paternostei'-row,  appeared  the  following  scurrilous  epistle, 
evidently  derigned  to  injure  his  third-night  (being  the  ninth 
i-epresuntation) ; — 
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'  Vous  voaa  noytz  en  vaniti. 
'  Sir.— The  happy  knack  which  you  have  learnt  of  pulling 
j'oiir  own  tompositions,  provokes  me  to  come  forth.  You 
lirive  noi  been  the  alitor  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  not  to 
ilisLOver  the  trick  of  iiteraiy  hvmhug.  But  tlie  gauze  is  so 
thin,  that  the  very  iboliah  part  of  the  worid  see  through  it, 
and  discover  the  Doctor's  monkey  face  and  cloven  foot.  Your 
poetic  vanity  is  as  unpardonable  as  jour  personal.  Would 
man  believe  it,  and  will  woman  bear  it,  to  be  told  that  for 
hours  the  greid  Goldsmith  will  stand  survejing  his  grotesque 
Oraiiliolan's  figure  in  a  pier^laaa  ?  Was  but  the  lovely  H — fc 
as  mucli  enamored,  you  would  not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in 
vain.  But  your  vanity  is  preposterous.  How  will  this  same 
bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in  praise  of  Goldy  !  But  what 
has  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain  of?  The  "  Traveller  " 
is  a  lliiiisy  poem,  built  upon  false  principles ;  principles  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  liberty.  "What  is  "  The  Good-natured 
Man,"  but  a  poor,  water-gruel,  dramatic  dose  ?  ^Vhiit  is  "  The 
Deserted  Village,"  but  a,  pretty  poem  of  easy  numbers,  with- 
out fancy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire  7  And  pray  what  may  be 
the  last  speaking  pantomime,*  so  praised  by  the  Doctor  him- 
self, but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
with  a  fish's  tail,  without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  ?  We  are 
uiiide  to  laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  pleas- 
aiiti-y  for  wit,  and  grimace  for  humor :  wherein  every  scene 
is  uiiiiatui-al,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rules,  the  Jaws  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  drama  ;  viz. ,  Two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man 
of  fortune's  house,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  etc.,  and  take  it  for  an 
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inn.  Tlie  Oiic  is  intended  as  a  lover  to  tlic  dauglitcr ;  he 
talks  with  her  for  some  hours,  anJ  when  he  sues  hcjr  again  in 
a  diiJ'erent  dress,  he  treats  her  as  a  bar-prl,  and  swears  she 
BC]umted.  He  abuses  the  master  of  the  house,  and  tlireatena 
to  kk'k  him  out  of  his  own  doors.  The  'Squire,  wiiom  we 
are  tohl  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  to  be  the  moat  sensible  being 
of  the  jiiete  ;  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  aut  by  bidding  hia 
mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush,  persuading  her  that  his  father, 
her  own  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  and  that  he  is  come  to 
cut  tlieir  throats  ;  and  to  give  his  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go 
off,  he  drives  his  mother  over  hedges,  ditches,  and  through 
ponds.  There  is  not,  sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a  natural  stroke 
in  the  whole  play,  but  the  young  fellow's  f^ving  the  stolen 
jewels  to  the  mother,  supposing  her  to  be  the  landlady.  That 
Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice  to  this  piece,  I  honeady  allow ; 
Ihat  he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively 
aver ;  and  from  such  ungenerous  insinuations,  witliout  a  dra- 
matic merit,  it  rose  lo  public  notice ;  and  it  is  now  tlie  l/m  to 
go  to  see  it,  though  I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  it 
or  approved  it,  any  more  than  the  absurd  plot  of  t/ie  Home's 
tragedy  of  Alonzo.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  correct  your  arrogance, 
reduce  your  vanity,  and  endeavor  to  believe,  as  a  man,  you 
are  of  the  plainest  sort ;  and  as  an  author,  but  a  mortal  piece 

'  Brhez  le  miroir  iiifidele. 
Qui  vovs  cache  la  verili. 

'Tom  Tickle.' 

By  one  of  those  '  d d  good-natured  friends,'  who  are 

described  by  Sir  Frotful  Plagiary,  the  newspaper  contajning 
the  foregoing  otTensive  letter  was  eagerly  brought  to  Goldsmith, 
who  otherwise,  periiapa,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it.     Our 
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hero  went  to  the  shop  brimfuli  of  ire,  and  ficiUIiig  Eviiiis  buliiiid 
his  counter,  thus  addressed  him ;  '  You  have  published  a  thing 
in  your  paper  (my  name  is  Goldsmith)  rcfleeting  wpoii  a 
j-oiing  lady.  Aa  for  myself,  I  do  not  mind  il.' —  Evans  at 
(Ills  moment  stooped  down,  intending  probably  to  look  for  a 
jiaper,  that  he  might  see  what  the  eni-aged  author  meant; 
when  Goldsmith,  observing  his  batk  to  present  a  fair  mark 
for  bis  cane,  Wd  it  on  lustily.  The  bibliopolist,  however,  soon 
defended  himself,  and  a.  souffle  ensued,  in  which  our  author 
got  liis  full  share  of  blows.  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  was  atting  in 
Bvans'a  counting-house  (and  who  was  strongly  suspected  to 
have  been  the  writer  <rf  the  letter),  now  came  forward,  part- 
ed lie  combatants,  and  sent  Goldsuiith  home  in  a  coach, 
grievously  bruised. 

This  attack  upon  a  man,  in  his  own  house,  furnished  mat- 
ter of  discussion  for  some  days  to  the  newspapers;  and  an 
action  at  law  was  threatened  to  be  brought  for  the  assault ; 
but  by  the  interposition  of  friends  the  affair  was  compromis- 
ed ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  March,  Goldsmith  insert- 
ed the  following  Address  in  the  Daily  Advertiser : — 


'Lest  it  should  be  supposed  tliat  I  have  been  willing  to 
correct  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  my- 
self, I  beg  leave  to  declare  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  wrote, 
or  dictated,  a  single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay,  in  a  newspa- 
per, except  a  few  moral  essays,  under  the  charaeler  of  a  Chi- 
nese, about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Ledger ;  and  a  letter,  to 
which  I  signed  my  name,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  therefore,  has  been  abused,  I  have  had 
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'  I  Imre  alwaj's  considered  the  press  as  lie  protector  of  our 
frci;dom,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting  iJie  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  power.  What  concerns  the 
public  most  properly  admits  of  a  public  discussion.  But,  of 
iato,  the  press  has  turned  from  defending  public  interest,  to 
making  inroads  upon  private  life  ;  from  combating  the  strong, 
to  overwhelming  the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obscure 
for  its  abuse,  and  the  protector  is  become  the  tjrant  of  the 
people.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  begin- 
ning to  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  ;  the  great  must 
oppose  it  from  priucijile,  and  the  weak  from  fear  ;  till  at  last 
every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be  tbund  to  give  up  its  benefits, 
content  with  security  from  its  insults. 

'  How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  hcentiousnesa,  by  which  all  are 
indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently  es- 
capes in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell ;  all  I  could 
wish  is,  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  the  in- 
jury, so  it  should  give  calumniators  no  shelter  after  having 
provoked  correction.  The  insults  which  we  receive  before 
the  public,  by  being  more  open,  are  tlie  more  distres^ng.  By 
treating  tiicm  with  silent  contempt  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recurring  to  le- 
gal redress,  we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  the  law, 
which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortification  by  faihng  to 
relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly  conader  him- 
self as  a  guariljan  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  far  as  his 
influence  can  extend,  should  endeavor  to  prevent  its  licen- 
tiousness becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.' 

Mr.  Boswell  having  intimated  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  suspicions 
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tliat  lie  was  the  real  wiitcr  of  this  Address,  tLe  latter  sfdd, 
'  Sii',  Dr-  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  hare 
written  such  a  thing  as  tJiat  Ibr  him,  than  be  would  have  ask- 
ed me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything  else  that 
denoted  his  imbecility.  I  as  much  believe  that  he  wrote  it, 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  Lad  he  shewn  it  to  any  one 
friend,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He 
has  indeed  done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well 
done.  I  suppose  he  has  been  so  muob  elated  with  the  success 
of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has  tliought  evcryibing  that  con- 
cerns him  must  be  of  importance  to  the  public' 

About  a  month  after  this,  to  oblige  Mr.  Quick,  the  comme- 
dian,  who  had  very  suceessftilly  exerted  liimself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Tony  Lumpkin,  Goldsmith,  we  believe,  reduced  Sed- 
ley's  '  Grumbler  '  to  a  fareo  ;  and  it  was  perfbnned  for  Mr. 
Quick's  benefit  on  the  8th  of  Jlay,  but  was  never  printed : 
indeed,  some  persons  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  did  more  than 
revise  an  alteration  which  had  been  made  by  some  other  per- 

Our  author  now,  oddly  enough,  took  it  into  his  head  to  re- 
ject the  lillc  of  Doctor  (with  which  ho  had  been  self-invest- 
ed), and  to  assume  the  plain  address  of  Mr.  Ooldsmith;  but 
whatever  his  motive  to  this  might  be,  he  could  not  effect  it 
with  the  public,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  called  him  Doc- 
tor; and  the  same  tide  is  usually  annexed  to  his  name  even 
now,  though  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phyac  was  the  highest 
ever  actually  conferred  upon  him. 

After  having  compiled  a  History  of  Eome,  and  two  Histo- 
ries of  England,  he  undertook,  and  completed  in  1 773,  '  A 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nalure,'  in  8  vols.  8vo., 
wh'ch  was  printed  in  17  74,  and  he  received  for  it  850;. 
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The  emoluments  wliich  lie  bad  derived  from  liis  writings 
for  some  few  years  past  were,  indeed,  very  considerable  ;  but 
were  rendered  useless  in  effect,  hy  an  incautious  liberality, 
wliich  prevented  liis  distinguishing  proper  from  improper  ob- 
jects of  his  bounty ;  and  also  by  an  unconquerable  itch  for 
gaming,  a  pursuit  in  which  his  impatience  of  temper,  and  his 
want  of  skill,  wholly  disqualified  him  for  succeeding. 

His  last  production,  '  lieltdialion,'  was  written  lor  his  own 
amusement  and  that  of  his  friends  who  were  the  subjects  of 
it  That  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  is  to  be  lamented ;  &r 
it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have  introduced  more  characters. 
■What  he  has  left,  however,  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  kind ;  with 
■wonderful  art  he  has  traced  all  the  leading  features  of  his 
several  portraits,  and  given  with  tmth  the  characteristic  pe- 
cuharities  of  each;  no  man  is  lampooned,  no  man  is  flatter- 
ed. The  occa^ou  of  tlie  poem  was  a  circumstance  of  festivi- 
ty. A  literary  jxirty  with  which  he  occasionally  dined  at  the 
St.  James's  cofie-liouse,  one  day  proposed  to  write  epitaphs  on 
him.  In  these,  his  person,  dialect,  etc.,  were  good-humoredly 
ridiculed ;  and  as  Goldsmith  could  not  disguise  his  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  Iletaliation,  which 
he  produced  at  the  nest  meeting  of  the  party ;  but  this,  with 
bis  '  Haunch  of  Veninon,'  and  some  other  short  poems,  were 
not  printed  till  after  his  death. 

He  had  at  this  time  ready  for  the  press, '  The  Grecian  His- 
tory, from  the  earliest  State  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,'  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  had 
also  formed  a  design  of  compiling  a  '  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,'  a  prospectus  of  which  he  printed  and  sent 
to  his  friends,  many  of  whom  had  promised  to  furnish  litm  with 
articles    on    dift'erent   subjects.     The    booksellei-s,   however, 
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thiiupb.  t!ie>  had  a  hig-b  opinion  of  bis  abilities,  were  startled 
at  the  bulk.,  important e,  and  expense  of  so  great  an  under- 
taking tlie  execution  of  wideb  was  to  depend  upon  a  man 
with  whose  indolence  of  temper,  and  method  of  procrastina- 
tion, tbej  bad  long  been  acquainted  :  the  coldness  wiili  wliith 
thej  met  bis  proposals  was  lamented  hy  GoWsmitli  to  the  hour 
ofbis  death;  which  seems  to  have  bei-n  aLttlerated  by  a  ne- 
glect of  his  health,  occasioned  by  continual  vexation  of  mind, 
on  account  of  his  frequently  involved  cirLum^tanri.",  although 
the  last  year's  produce  of  his  labor  is  generally  beheved  to 
have  amounted  to  ISOOi. 

In  (he  spring  of  177*  he  was  attacked  in  a  very  severe 
manner  bj-  the  stranguary,  a  disease  of  which  bo  had  often  ex- 
perienced sl^ht  symptoms.  It  now  induced  a  nervous  fever, 
which  required  medical  assistance ;  and  on  the  25tii  of  March 
he  sent  for  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hawes,  to  whom 
he  related  the  symptoms  of  his  malady,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  a  disgust  with  life,  and  a  despondency  which  did  not  well 
become  a  man  of  his  understanding.  He  fold  Mr.  Hawes  that 
he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  ipecacuanha  wine  as  an  emetic, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  take  Dr.  James's  fever  pow- 
ders, which  he  de^red  he  would  send  bim,  Mr.  llawcs  rep- 
resented to  his  patient  the  impropriety  of  tating  the  medi- 
cine at  that  time  ;  but  no  ai^umeot  could  induce  him  to  re- 
linquish his  intention.  Finding  this,  and  justly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  putting  this  rash  resolve 
in  execution,  he  requested  pemussion  to  send  for  Dr.  Fordyce, 
of  whose  medical  abilities  he  knew  that  Goldsmith  had  the 
highest  opinion.  Dr.  Fordyce  came,  and  corroborated  the 
apothecary's  assertion,  adding  every  argument  that  he  could 
think  of  to  dissuade  bim  from  using  the  j>owderg  in,  the  pres- 
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ent  ca^  ;  but,  deaf  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  physician 
and  his  friend,  he  ohstinateiy  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hawes  again  visited  hia  patient,  and  in- 
quiring of  him  how  he  did,  Goldamith  sighed  deeply,  and  in 
a  dcjoeled  tone  said,  '  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  friendly  ad- 
vice last  night.'  Dr.  Fordyco  came,  and,  finding  the  alarm- 
ing symptoms  increase,  desired  Mr,  Hawes  to  propose  send- 
ing for  Dr.  Turton  :  to  this  Goldsmith  readily  consented.  The 
two  physicians  met,  and  held  consultations  twice  a  day  till 
Monday,  April  4th,  when  their  patient  died. 

Warmth  of  affection  induced  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  and 
other  friends  of  Goldsmilh  to  lay  a  plan  for  a  sumptuous  pub- 
lic funeral :  according  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  pall  to  have  been  supported 
by  Lord  Shelbume  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) ,  Lord 
Louth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr,  Edmund  Burke,  the  Hon. 
Topham  Beauclerc,  and  Mr.  Garrick ;  hut  on  a  slight  inspec- 
tion of  his  aiFairs,  it  was  found  that  so  fer  from  having  left 
property  to  justify  •«  expensive  a  proceeding  he  was  about 
2000/.  in  debt.  The  onginal  intention  therelore  was  aban 
doncd  ;  and  he  was  pnvi  ilv  interre  1  in  thi^  T  mple  bur  al 
ground  at  five  o'clo  L  on  Situr  lay  evening  April  9th  at- 
tended by  the  Rev  Jo-eph  Palmer  (n(.]h  w  of  &ir  Joshua 
Eeynolds,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Cashel  m  Ireland),  Mr 
Hugh  Kelly,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ilawes,  Messrs.  John  and 
Robert  Day,  and  Mr.  Etherington. 

A  Bubscriplion,  however,  was  speedily  raised  among  Gold- 
smith's friends,  but  chiefly  by  the  Literary  Club ;  and  a  mar- 
ble monumental  stone,  executed  by  Nollekens,  consisting  of  a 
lai^  medallion,  exhibiting  a  good  resemblance  of  our  author, 
in  profile,  embellished  with  appropriate   ornaments,  was  plac- 
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ed  in  Westroitister  Abbwy,  between  those  of  Gay  tlic  poet, 
and  the  Dnke  of  Ar'rjle,  in  Poet's  Corner  ;  having  undci^ 
neatli,  on  a  tablet  of  wliite  marble,  the  following  inscription, 
from  tte  pen  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Johnson : — 

OlIVABII  GOLDSnlTB, 

Poetse,  Physici,  Historid, 
Qizi  nnllnm  feei  scribendi  gonufl 

"Sou  tetigit; 

Nalluin  qaod  teli^t  non  omaril : 

SivB  risn^  assent  movcndk 

Sive  lacrymie, 

Affeetuum  poWns  et  lenisdominator: 

Ingenio  snblimis,  lividus,  yersfltilis, 

Oralione  grandis,  nitidus,  Tenustus ; 

Hoc  monumento  mamoiiam  coluit 

Sodalium  nmor, 


Lcclorum  Tcneratio, 

Katus  in  Hibcraia,  Forneiffi  Longfordici 

In  loco  eui  n  era  en  PuUas, 


Of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  — 
By  the  love  of  his  associates, 
The  fidelity  of  his  friends, 
And  the  veneration  of  his  reiulers, 


*  Johnson  had  been  misinformed  in  these  particularB :  it  has  bean 
since  aseertalned  liiat  he  was  born  at  Elphin,  In  the  comity  of  Eos- 
common,  Not,  2B,  1728. 
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To  the  memory  of 

OLIVER   GOLDSMITH, 

A  poet,  a.  nnCnral  philosopher,  und  nn  historian, 

Who  lefl  no  species  of  writing  uiitouthed  by  his  pen  ; 

Noi-  touched  any  that  he  did  not  embellish  ; 

Whether  smiles  or  tears  were  to  be  excited, 

He  was  a  poweiful  yet  gentle  master 

Over  the  affectious; 

OfageQiua  at  once  snlilime,  lively,  and 

equal  to  every  subject; 

la  expression  at  once  lofty,  elegant,  and  ijracefnl. 

He  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Ircbiiiil, 

M  a  place  called  Fallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney, 

And  county  of  Longford, 

29lli  Nov.  1731* 

Educated  at  Dublin, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

Beside  tHa  Latin  epitaph,  Dr.  Johnson  honored  the  memo- 
ry of  Goldsmith  vdtix  the  following  short  one  In  Greek ; — 
T6v  rad^ov  siaopi'tai  ton  OXi^apmn,  hbv'itiv 

Jlr.  Boswell,  who  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
Goldsmith,  thus  speaks  of  his  person  and  character ; — 

■  The  person  of  Goldsmitli  was  short ;  bis  countenance  coarse 
and  vulgar ;  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar,  awkwardly  af- 
fecting the  complete  gentleman.  No  man  had  the  art  of  dis- 
playing, with  more  advantage,  whatever  literary  acquisitions 
he  made.  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but  tliin  soil ;  there 
was  a  quiii:  but  not  a  strong  vegetation  of  whatever  chanced 
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to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  stmok.  The 
oak  of  tlie  forest  did  not  grow  there  ;  but  the  elegant  slimb- 
bery,  and  the  fr;^:rant  parterre,  appeared  in  gay  auccession. 
It  has  been  generally  circulaffid,  and  believed,  that  be  was  a 
mere  fool  in  conversation.  In  allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole,  who  admired  his  writings,  said,  he  was  "  an  inspired 
idiot ; "  and  Gariick  describes  him  aa  one, — 

called  Noll, 


Who  wrote  like  an  angtl,  and  tiilk'd  like  poor  Poll." 

But  in  reality  these  descriptions  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
bad  no  doubt  a  more  than  common  share  of  that  hurry  of 
ideas  which  we  often  find  in  bis  countrymen,  and  which 
Bometimea  introduces  a  laughable  confusion  in  expressing  them. 
Ho  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  itourdi :  and 
from  vanity,  a'ld  an  eager  deare  of  being  conspicuous  wherev- 
er he  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelessly,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Eubject,  or  even  without  thought.  Those  who 
were  any  ways  distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridic- 
ulous an  excess,  that  tic  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible. 
He,  I  am  told,  had  no  settled  system  of  any  sort,  so  that  his 
conduct  must  not  be  too  strictly  criticised  ;  but  his  affections 
were  social  and  generous;  and  when  he  had  money,  he  be- 
stowed it  liber^ly.  His  desires  of  imaginary  consequence 
frequently  predominated  over  his  attention  to  truth. 

'  His  prose  has  been  admitted  as  the  model  of  perfection, 
and  the  standard  of  the  English  langu^e.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  Goldsmith  was  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such 
felicity  of  performance,  that  he  seemed  to  excel  in  whatever 
he  attempted ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  with- 
out tediousness,  and  generally  without  confuaon  ;  whose  Ian- 
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guage  was  capacious  without  exuberance  ;  exact  witbout  re- 
straint ;  and  easy  without  we^neaa." 

'  His  merit  as  a  poet  is  univeraally  acknowledged.  His 
writings  partake  ratlier  of  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  Pope, 
tlian  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Milton  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  poedcal  productions  are  not  more  numer- 
ous ;  for  though  his  ideas  Howcd  rapidly,  he  arranged  tbum 
with  great  caution,  and  otcupied  much  time  in  polishing  Lis 
periods,  and  hannoiiijing  his  numbers. 

'  Ills  most  favorite  poems  are,  "  The  Traveller,"  "  Desert- 
ed Village,"  "  Hermit,"  and  "  Retaliation."  These  produc- 
tions may  be  justly  ranked  with  the  most  admired  works  in 
English  poetry. 

'  "  The  Traveller  "  delights  us  with  a  display  of  charming 
imagery,  refined  ideas,  and  happy  expressions.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  nations  are  strongly  marked,  and  the 
predilection  of  eauh  inhabitant  in  iavor  of  his  own  ingeniously 
■   described. 

'  "  'J'lie  Deserted  Village  "  is  generally  admired  ;  the  char- 
acters are  drawn  from  the  life.  The  descriptions  are  lively 
and  picturesque  ;  and  the  whole  appears  so  easy  and  natural, 
as  to  bear  the  semblance  of.  historieal  truth  more  than  poeti- 
cal fi.iion.  The  descnpfion  of  the  parish  priest,  (probably  in- 
tended tor  a  eharacter  of  his  brother  Henry)  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  poet  of  any  age.  In  this  description,  the 
simile  of  the  bird  teaching  her  young  to  fly,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain that  rises  above  the  storm,  are  not  easily  to  be  paralleled. 
The  rest  of  die  poem  consists  of  the  character  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  and  a  descJ'iption  of  the  viUagc  alehouse ;  both 
drawn  with  admirable  propriety  and  force  ;  a  descant  on  the 
mischiefs  of  luxury  and  wealth;  the  variety  of  artificial  pleaif 
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ures  i  the  miseries  of  tLofj  ■who,  fiir  want  of  employment  at 
home,  are  driven  to  settle  new  colonies  abroad ;  and  concludes 
■with  a  beaudfut  apostrophe  to  poetry. 

' "  The  Hermit "  holds  equal  estimation  wilh  the  rest  of  hia 
poetical  productions. 

'His  last  poem,  of  " Eetallation,"  ia  replete  with  humor, 
free  from  spleen,  and  forcibly  exhibits  the  prominent  features 
of  the  several  characters  to  which  it  alludes.  Dr.  Johnson 
sums  up  his  literary  character  in  the  following  concise  maa- 
oer :  "  Take  him  [Goldsmith]  as  a  poet,  his  '  Traveller '  Is  a 
very  fine  performance;  andsoishis  'Deserted  Village,' were 
it  not  sometimes  too  much  tlie  echo  of  his  '  Traveller.'  Wlieth- 
er-we  take  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  histori- 
an, he  stands  in  the  first  class." ' 

We  have  before  observed,  that  his  poem  of '  Kbtaiiation  ' 
was  proyoked  by  several  jocular  epitaphs  written  upon  him 
by  the  different  members  of  a  dinner  club  to  ivliich  he  be- 
longed. Of  these  we  subjoin  a  part  of  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Garrick ; — 

'  Here,  Hermes,  says  Joye,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow, 
Go,  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow- 
Bight  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled ;  much  gold,  and  some  dross  j 
Without  cause  be  ho  pleased,  wilhonc  cause  ba  he  cross ; 

A  great  lover  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turned  to  fictions. 
Kow  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  worm'd  in  the  baking. 
Turn  to  learaing  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking ; 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste, 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  pen  with  6ne  taste  j 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  his  head,  and  set  fire  lo  his  tail ; 
Forthe  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it, 
This  scholar,  rake,  christian,  dnpe,  gamester,  and  poet. 
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Thongh  a  raixturi!  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame, 
And  among  othtsr  mortals  tio  Goldsmith  his  name. 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shnll  appear, 
Yon,  Hermes,  sliaU  futeh  him,  to  make  ns  sport  here.' 

To  these  we  shall  add  another  sketch  of  our  author  (br 
way  of  Epitaph),  writWn  by  a  friend  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
his  death :  — 

'  Here  rests  from  the  cares  of  the  world  and  his  pen, 
A  poet  whose  like  we  shall  searce  meet  again  ; 
"Who,  thou^li  form'd  in  an  aca  when  corruptions  ran  high, 
And  folly  aJone  secm'd  wilh  follj  to  vie  ; 
When  Gcnins  with  traffic  too  eommonly  train'd, 
Eoeounted  her  merits  bj  what  she  had  gain'd, 
Yet  spum'd  at  those  walks  of  debasement  and  peli; 
And  in  poverty's  spite  dared  to  think  for  himself. 
Thus  freed  from  those  fetters  the  muses  oft  bind, 
He  wrote  from  the  heart  to  the  hearts  of  mankind ; 
And  such  was  the  prevalent  foree  of  h  is  song. 
Sex,  ages,  and  parties,  he  drew  in  a  throng. 

'  The  lovers  — 't  was  theirs  to  esteem  and  commend, 
Por  his  Hermit  had  proved  him  their  tutor  and  fdend. 
The  statesman,  his  politic  passions  on  ftre. 
Acknowledged  repose  from  the  charms  of  his  lyre. 
The  moralist  too  had  a  feel  for  his  rhymes, 
For  his  Essays  were  curbs  on  the  rage  of  the  times. 
Nay,  t?ie  critic,  ail  scliool'd  in  grammatical  sense. 
Who  looked  in  the  glow  of  description  for  lense, 
Reform'd  as  he  read,  fell  a  dupe  to  his  ait, 
And  confess'd  by  his  eyes  what  he  felt  at  !iis  heart. 

'Tet,  hiess'd  with  original  powers  like  these, 
His  principal  forte  was  on  paper  to  please ; 
Like  a  fleet-footed  hunter,  thot^h  first  in  the  chase. 
On  the  road  of  plain  sense  he  oft  slackened  his  pace  ; 
Whilst  Dulness  and  Cunning,  l.j  whipping  and  goring. 
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Their  hani -footed  huckriejs  paraded  before  him. 
Compounded  likewise  of  such  primitive  parts, 
That  his  mnniicrs  alone  would  hare  gain'd  him  oar ! 
So  Bimpic  in  truth,  go  ingenuously  kind, 
So  ready  tc  •'eel  for  the  wants  of  mankind ; 
Yet  praise  but  an  author  of  popular  qnill. 
This  luK  of  philanilvropy  quickly  stood  etlU ; 
Transfoim'd  from  himself,  he  grow  meanly  seyere, 
A.nd  rail'd  at  those  talents  he  ought  not  to  fear. 

'  Such  then  were  his  foililes  ;  but  though  they  were 
As  shadow'd  tlie  picture  a  little  (oo  mueh, 
The  style  was  all  graceful ,  expressive,  and  grand, 
And  the  whole  the  result  of  a  masterly  hand, 

'  Then  hear  me,  blest  spirit  I  now  seated  above, 
Where  all  is  beatitude,  concord,  and  love, 
If  e'er  thy  regards  were  bestow'd  on  mankind, 
Tkt  kcse  as  a  legacy  leave  pb  behind. 
[  aak  it  by  proxy  for  letters  and  fame. 
As  the  pride  of  our  heart  and  the  old  English  name. 
I  demand  it  as  sueli  for  virtue  and  truth, 
As  the  solace  of  age  and  the  guide  of  oar  youth. 
Consider  what  poets  surround  us — how  dull ! 

From  Minstrelsy  B e  to  Rosamond  H — 11! 

Consider  what  K — ys  eneniale  the  stage  ; 

Consider  what  K cks  may  poison  the  age ; 

0  !  protect  us  from  SQch,  nor  let  it  bo  said, 

That  in  Goldsmilh  ttie  last  British  poet  lies  dead  I ' 
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BY  DR.  AlKIN, 


Amo'sq  those  false  opinions  which,  having  once  obt^ned 
cvirrency,  have  been  adopted  without  examination,  may  be 
reckoned  the  prevalent  notion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement of  this  country  in  many  species  of  literafy  compo- 
Eition,  its  poetical  character  has  been  on  the  decline  ever  since 
the  supposed  Auguslan  age  of  the  beginning  of  this  [the  1 8th] 
century.  No  one  poet,  it  is  true,  has  fully  succeeded  to  the 
laurel  of  Dryden  or  Pope ;  but  if  without  prejudice  we  com- 
pare the  minor  poels  of  the  present  age  (minor,  I  mean,  with 
respect  to  tlie  quantily,  not  the  quality,  of  their  productions), 
with  those  of  any  fbnner  period,  we  shall,  I  am  convinced, 
find  them  greatly  superior  not  only  in  laste  and  correctness, 
but  in  every  other  point  of  poetical  excellence.  The  works 
of  many  late  and  present  writers  might  be  confidently  appeal- 
ed to  in  proof  of  lliis  assertion  ;  but  it  will  suiSce  to  instance 
the  author  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Essay ;  and  I 
^nnot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place  the  name  of  Goldsmith 
as  a  poet,  above  that  of  Addison,  Pamell,  Tickell,  Congreve, 
Lansdown,  or  any  of  those  who  fill  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
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vobmmoMs  eoUec'ion  of  the  English  Poets.  Of  these,  the  loiun 

body  has  obtained  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  honor  of  classi- 

1      ■  n    th  'r  works,  raon-ed  on  the  shelves  i'j  neces- 


!a  gr       ma  A 

I  think,  Tvith  much  justice  that  a  great  moderu  ciitiC  has  ever 
regarded  this  concurrence  of  public  fevor,  as  one  of  the  least 
equivocal  tests  of  uncommon  merit.  Some  kinds  of  excellence, 
it  ih  true  will  more  readily  be  recf^nized  than  others  ;  and 
thii  niU  notalwajs  be  m  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ncntal 
piier  employ(,d  m  the  respectne  produLtions  but  be  who 
obt^ns  eeneral  and  la  tmg  applause  m  any  woik  ot  art 
mu.t  U\e  hippily  executed  a  design  juditjonsly  lormed 
Tl  b  lemirk  is  of  fundamental  consequence  in  uatimating  the 
poetry  ot  Goldsmith  ;  because  it  will  enabli.  us  to  hold  the 
balance  steady,  when  it  might  be  disposed  to  incline  to  the 
superior  claims  of  a  style  of  loftier  pretension,  and  more 
brilliant  reputation. 

Compared  with  many  poets  of  deserved  eminence,  Gold- 
BMiTii  will  appear  characterized  by  his  simplicity.  In  hia  lan- 
guage will  be  found  few  of  those  figures  which  are  supposed 
ef  (hemelees  to  constitute  poetry ;  —  no  violent  transpositions ; 
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mings  and  constmctions ;  r.o  eplltcts  di-awn 
from  abstrai:t  aad  remote  ideas ;  no  coinage  of  new  words  by 
the  ready  mode  of  lurning  nouns  into  verbs ;  no  bold  prosopo- 
poeia, or  audacious  metaphor:  —  it  scarcely  contains  an  ex- 
pression wliich  might^not  be  used  in  elotjuent  and  descriptive 
prose.  It  is  replete  with  imagery  ■  but  thatin-agcry  isdrawn 
from  obvious  sources  and  ra  her  enforces  the  s  mple  idea,  than 
dazzles  by  nem  an  1  unetpeeted  ones.  It  rejects  not  Mmmon 
words  and  phrases  and  1  ke  the  la  g  ■kge  of  Dryden  and 
Otway,  ia  therebj  re  dered  tl  e  more  fort  ble  and  pathetic. 
It  is  eminently  ner  o  s  and  con  e  and  hence  affords  nu- 
cicious  passi^s  which  dwell  on  tbe  memory.  With  respect 
to  his  matter,  it  is  taken  from  human  life,  and  the  objects  of 
nature.  It  does  not  body  forth  things  unknown,  and  create 
new  beings.  lis  humbler  purpose  Is  to  represent  manners  and 
characters  as  tliey  really  e-tist;  to  impress  strorgly  on  ihe 
heart  moral  and  political  sentiments  ;  and  to  fill  the  ima^nar 
tion  wiili  a  variety  of  pleasing  or  affecting  objects  selected 
from  the  stores  of  nature.  If  this  be  not  Ihe  highest  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  uni- 
versally agreeable.  To  receive  delight  from  the  sublime  fic- 
tions of  Millon,  the  allegories  of  Spenser,  the  learning  of  Gray, 
and  the  fancy  of  Collins,  the  mind  must  have  been  prepared 
by  a  course  of  particular  study;  and  perhaps,  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  when  the  judgment  exercises  a  severer  scrutiny 
over  the  sallies  of  the  imagination,  the  relish  for  artificial 
beauties  will  always  abate,  if  not  entirely  desert  us.  But  at 
every  age,  and  with  every  degree  of  culture,  correct  and  well- 
chosen  representations  of  nature  most  please.  We  admire  them 
when  young  ;  we  recur  to  them  when  old ;  and  they  cliarm 
us  till  nothing  longer  can  charm.    Farther,  in  forming  a  scale 
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of  uxocllence  for  artistg,  we  are  not  only  to  consider  who 
works  iipn  the  noblest  Je^gn,  but  who  fills  his  design  best. 
It  is,  in  roalitj-,  but  a  poor  excnse  for  a  slovenly  performer  to 
sav  '  magim  lamen  excklU  amis ; '  and  the  addition  of  one 
ma  ^tor-piece  of  any  kind  to  the  stock  of  art,  is  a  greater  ben- 
ciir,  liian  that  of  a  thousand  abortive  and  mis-shapen  wondors. 

If  Goi.i'sMiTn  then  be  referred  to  tlie  class  of  descriptive 
poelK,  including  tlie  description  of  moral  as  well  aa  of  physical 
nature,  it  will  next  be  important  to  inijuire  by  what  means 
hp  has  attained  the  rank  of  a  master  in  his  class.  Let  us  then 
observe  how  he  has  selected,  combined,  and  contrasted  hia 
objects,  with  wliat  trulh  and  strength  of  coloring  he  has  ex- 
pressed them,  and  to  what  enti  and  puqioso. 

As  poetry  and  eloquence  do  not  desciibe  by  an  exact  enu- 
meration of  everj'  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  select  cet- 
tain  particulars  which  may  excite  a  sufficiently  distinct  unage 
of  thi-  thing  to  be  represented.  In  this  selection,  the  great  art 
is  to  give  c/<arac(eris(icninris,  whereby  the  object  may  at  once 
be  recognized,  witliout  being  obscured  in  a  mass  of  common 
properties,  which  belong  equally  to  many  others.  Hence  the 
great  superiority  of  parlir.ular  images  to  generid  ones  in  de- 
s(Ti|ition;  the  fonnor  identify,  while  the  latter  di^se.  Thus, 
all  the  hackneyed  representations  of -the  country  in  the  works 
of  ordinary  versifiers,  in  which  groves,  and  rills,  and  flowery 
meads  are  introduced  just  as  the  rhyme  and  measure  require, 
[.resent  nothing  to  the  fancy  but  an  indistinct  ^aub  of  color- 
ing, in  which  all  the  diversity  of  nature  is  lost  and  confounded. 
To  catch  the  discriminating  features,  and  present  fhcm  bold 
and  prominent,  by  few,  but  derf^ve  strokes,  is  the  talent  of  a 
niasier ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce  a  superior  to 
GoLiisiiiru  in  this  respect.     The  mind  is  never  in  doubt  as 
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to  tlie  miianjng  of  his  figures,  nor  does  it  languish  over  tlie 
survc)'  of  trivial  and  anappropiiated  circumstances.  Ail  in 
alive  — all  is  filled  — yet  all  is  clear. 

The  proper  cunibinatuin  of  objects  refei-s  to  the  impression 
they  are  ealcoktud  to  make  on  the  mind  ;  and  requires  that 
lUey  should  harmonize,  and  reciprocally  enforce  and  sustain 
each  othei's  effect.  They  should  unite  in  giving  one  leading 
tone  to  the  imagination ;  and  without  a  sameness  of  form,  they 
should  blend  in  an  uniformity  of  hue.  This,  too,  has  very  suc- 
cessfully been  attended  to  by  Goldsjiith,  who  has  not  only 
sketched  his  single  figures  with  truth  and  spirit,  but  has  com- 
bined tliem  into  the  most  harmonious  and  impressive  groups. 
Kor  has  any  descriptive  poet  better  understood  the  great  force 
of  conlrasi,  in  setting  off  his  scenes,  and  preventing  any  ap- 
proach to  wearisrancness  by  repetition  of  kindred  objects. 
And,  with  great  skill,  he  has  contrived  that  both  parts  of  his 
contrast  should  conspire  in  proilucing  one  intended  moral  ef- 
fect Of  all  these  excellences,  examples  will  be  pointed  oat 
as  we  take  a  cursoiy  view  of  the  particular  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noted,  the  force 
and  clearness  of  representation  depend  also  on  the  diction. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Goldsmith's  language  is 
remnirkable  for  i(3  general  simplieily,  and  the  direct  and  proper 
use  of  words.  It  has  omaiaents,  but  these  are  not  lar-fetched. 
Tho  epithets  employed  are  usually  qualities  strictly  belonging 
to  the  subject,  and  the  true  coloring  of  Ihe  simple  figure 
They  are  frequenlly  contrived  to  expressa  necessary  circum- 
stance intbo  description,  and  thus  avoid  the  usual  imputation 
of  being  expletive.  Of  this  kind  are  '  the  ranting  terrora  of 
the  vengeful  snake ;  '  indurated  heart  ^  '  shed  intoterahk  day ;' 
niQ/fcd  wtfoda:'  '  uen(ri«w  ploughshare ;'  '  ei/uinocfio/ fervors," 
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The  exampks  are  not  few  of  that  indisputable  mark  cf  true 
poetic  hnaaa^a,  wliere  a  single  word  conveys  an  image ;  as  in 
these  instances :  '  resignation  gently  slopes  tbe  waj- ;'  '  J(C(W>ps 
out  an  empire;'  'the  vessel,  idly  waiting,  Jiaps  with  every 
fvale  ;■  'ioioi'nnow  fragrance;'  'murmurs/ut/uiKein  the  gale.' 
All  metaphor,  indeed,  does  this  in  some  degree ;  hnt  where  the 
accessory  idea  is  either  indistinct  or  incongruous,  as  frequently 
happens  when  it  is  introduced  aa  an  artifice  to  force  langu^e 
up  to  poclry,  the  effect  is  only  a  gaudy  obscurity. 

Tbe  end  and  purpose  to  which  description  is  directed  ia 
what  distinguishes  a  well-planned  piece  from  a  loose  effusion ; 
for  though  !i  vivid  representation  of  striking  objects  will  ever 
afl'ord  some  pleasure,  yet  if  aim  and  deago  be  wanting,  to 
give  it  a  basis,  and  stamp  it  with  the  dignity  of  meaning,  it 
will  in  a  long  performance  prove  flat  and  tiresome.  But  this 
is  a  want  which  cannot  be  charged  on  GoLcaMiin ;  for  both 
the  Trat-dUr  and  the  De-terled  Village  have  a  great  moral  in 
view,  to  wliich  the  whole  of  the  description  is  made  to  tend. 
I  do  not  now  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn  fi-om  his  premises  ;  it  is  enough  to  justify  his 
plans,  tiiat  such  a  purpose  is  included  in  (hem. 

The  serxijication  of  Goldsmith  is  formed  on  tbe  general 
moiiel  that  has  been  adopted  since  the  refinement  of  English 
poetry,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Pope.  To  manage 
rhyme  couplets  so  as  10  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  ear, 
has  since  that  period  been  so  common  an  attainment,  that  it 
merits  no  particular  admiration.  Goldsmith  may,  I  think, 
be  said  to  have  come  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  proficiency 
in  tins  respect,  without  having  much  surpassed  it.  A  musical 
ear,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  best  examples,  have  enabled 
him,  without  much  apparent  study,  almost  always  to  avcid 
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defect,  anil  very  often  to  produce  excellence.  It  is  no  censure 
of  this  poet  to  say  tlial  his  versification  presses  less  on  the  at- 
lention  than  his  matter.  In  fact  he  has  none  of  those  peeu- 
liarilies  of  versifpng,  whether  improvements  or  not,  that  some 
who  aim  at  distinction  in  this  point  have  adopted.  He  gen- 
erally suspends  or  closes  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  line  or  of 
the  couplet;  and  thereibre  does  not  often  ^ve  examples  of 
that  greater  compass  and  variety  of  melody  which  is  obtained 
by  longer  clauses,  or  by  breaking  the  coincidences  of  the  ca- 
dence of  sound  and  meaning.  He  also  studiously  rejects  trip- 
lets and  alexandrines.  But  allowing  for  the  want  of  these 
sources  of  variety,  he  has  sufficiently  avoided  monotony;  and 
in  the  usual  dow  of  his  measure,  he  has  gratified  the  ear  with 
as  much  change,  as  judiciously  shiAing  the  line-pause  can  pro- 
Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  nature  of 
Goldsmith's  poetry,  I  proceed  to  a  survey  of  his  principal 
pieces. 

The  Traveller,  or  Prospect  of  Society,  was  first  sketched  out 
by  the  author  during  a  lour  in  Europe,  great  pari  of  which 
he  performed  on  foot,  and  in  circumstances  which  afforded 
him  the  fullest  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most 
numerous  class  in  society,  peculiarly  termed  thepeople.  The 
date  of  the  first  edition  b  1765.  It  begins  in  the  gloomy 
mood  natural  to  genius  in  distress,  when  wandering  alone, 

'Eeraole.  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.' 

After  an  affectionate  and  regretful  glance  to  the  peaceful 
seat  of  fraternal  kindness,  and  some  expressions  of  self-pity, 
the  I'oet  sila  down  amid  Alpine  solitudes  to  spend  a  pensive 
hour  in  meditating  on  the  stale  of  mankind.     He  finds  that 
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the  natives  of  every  land  regard  tlieir  own  with  preference ; 
whence  he  is  led  to  th!S  proposition,  —  that  it'  we  impartiaUy 
compare  the  advanti^es  belonging  to  different  countries,  we 
shall  conclude  that  an  equal  portion  of  good  is  dealt  to  all  the 
luinian  race.  He  farther  supposes,  that  every  nation,  having 
ill  view  one  peculiar  species  of  happiness,  models  life  to  that 
alone  ;  whence  this  favorite  kind,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  be- 
comes a  source  of  peculiar  evils.  To  eiemplify  this  by  in- 
stances, is  the  business  of  the  su!jsec[uent  descriptive  part  of 
the  piece. 

Italy  is  the  first  country  thai  comes  under  review.  lis  gen- 
eral landscape  ia  painted  by  a  few  characteristic  strokes,  and 
the  felicity  of  ite  climate  is  displayed  in  appropriate  imagery. 
The  i-evival  of  arts  and  commerce  in  Italy,  and  their  subse- 
quent decline,  are  next  touched  upon  ;  and  hence  is  derived 
the  i)resent  disposition  of  the  people — easily  pleased  with 
splendid  trifles,  the  wrecks  of  their  former  grandeur ;  and 
sunk  into  an  enfeebled  moral  and  intellectual  character,  re- 
ducing them  to  the  level  of  eliiidren. 

From  these  he  turns  with  a  sort  of  disdain,  to  view  a  no- 
bler race,  hardened  by  a  rigorous  climate,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity of  unabating  toil.  These  are  the  Swiss,  who  find,  in  Ite 
equality  of  their  condition,  and  their  ignorance  of  other  modes 
of  bfe,  a  source  of  content  which  remedies  the  natural  evils 
of  their  lot.  There  cannot  be  a  more  delightful  picture  than 
the  poet  has  drawn  of  the  Swiss  peasant,  going  forth  to  his 
morning's  labor,  and  returning  at  night  to  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  It  suiBcienlly  accounts  for  that  patriot  pas- 
sion for  which  tiiey  have  ever  been  so  celebrated,  and  which 
is  here  described  in  lines  that  reach  the  heart,  and  is  illuslrali- 
ed  by  a  beautiful  simile.     But  this  state  of  life  has  also  ila 
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disadvantages.  The  sources  of  enjoymeTit  boinjr  few,  a  vauanl 
listlessncss  is  apt  to  creep  npon  tlie  Ijrcast ;  and  if  nature 
ui^s  Ml  throw  tliis  off  by  oci/asional  bursts  of  pleasuri",,  no 
stimulus  can  react  the  purpose  but  gross  sensual  debauth. 
Tlieir  moraJs,  too,  like  their  enjojmeuts,  are  of  a  coarse  tes- 
ture.  Some  sterner  virtues  hold  high  dominion  in  thuir 
bi-east,  but  all  the  gentler  and  more  refined  qualities  of  the 
heart,  which  soften '  and  sweeten  life,  are  exiled  to  milder  cli- 

To  the  more  genial  climate  of  France  the  traveller  next 
repairs,  and  in  a  verj'  pleasing  rural  pictore  he  introduces 
himself  in  the  capacity  of  musician  to  a  village  party  of  danc- 
ers beside  the  murmuring  Loire.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
nation  he  represents  as  being  the  love  (f  prtuso ;  which  pas- 
aon,  while  it  inspires  sentiments  of  honor,  and  a  desire  of 
pleasing,  also  affords  a  free  course  to  folly,  and  nourishes  van- 
ity and  ostentation.  The  soul,  accustoniecl  to  depend  for  its 
happiness  on  foreign  applause,  sliifts  ila  principles  with  the 
change  of  fasliion,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  value  of  self-ap- 
probation. 

The  strong  contrast  to  this  national  cliaracter  is  sought  in 
Hollawt ;  a  most  graphical  dcBcrlption  of  the  scenery  present- 
ed by  that  singuUr  countrj-  introiluces  the  moral  portrait  of 
the  people.  From  the  necessity  of  unceaang  labor,  induced 
by  their  peculiar  circumstances,  a  habit  of  industry  has  been 
formed,  of  wliich  the  natural  c-onscquence  is  a  love  of  gain. 
The  possession  of  exuberant  wealth  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  arts 
and  conveniences  of  life  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  has  introduc- 
ed a  crafty,  cold,  and  mereenary  temper,  which  sets  every- 
thing, even  liberty  itself,  at  a  price.     How  different,  e.tcJaimi 
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tlie  i«et,  fi-oni  tlie'ir  Belgian  meeators 
pieseiit  race  of  Britain  1 

To  BritoiH,  then,  he  tarns,  and  begins  with  a  slight  sketci 
of  tb«  countn-.  in  wlikh,  he  saya,  the  mildest  charms  of  crea- 
tion are  oontlMnfid. 

■  EstTi:mes  ari:  only  in  the  mnstci'a  miiiil.' 
ne  then  draws  a  very  striking  picture  of  a  stem,  thoughtful 
independi-nt  fnseman,  a  creature  of  reason,  unfashioned  by  th< 
common  forms  of  life,  and  loose  from  all  its  ties ;  —  and  this  he 
mies  as  the  represenUtive  of  the  English  character,  A  so- 
^tj'  formed  hj-  such  nnyielding,  self-dependent  beings,  will 
naturally  be  a  scene  of  violent  political  contests,  and  ever  m 
a  feiment  a'ith  [»arty-  And  a  sfill  Worse  fate  aw^ts  it;  for 
the  ties  of  nature,  duty,  and  love,  failing,  (he  ficlitioiis  bonds 
of  wealth  and  law  must  be  employed  to  hold  together  such  a 
reluctant  association ;  whence  the  time  may  come,  that  valor, 
learning,  and  patriotifm,  may  all  lie  levelled  in  OTie  ank  of 
avarice.  These  are  the  iHs  of  fwediHii;  but  the  Poet,  who 
would  only  repress  to  secure,  goes  on  to  deliver  his  Ideas  of 
the  cause  of  such  mischiefs,  which  be  seems  to  place  in  the 
usurpations  of  aristocratical  upon  regal  authority;  and  with 
great  ener^  he  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  oppres^ons 
the  poor  suffer  from  their  petti'  tyrants.  This  leads  him  to  a 
kind  of  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  his  '  Deserted  ViUage,' 
where,  laying  aade  the  politician,  flnd  resuming  the  poet,  he 
describes,  by  a  few  highly  pathetic  toaches,  the  depopulatetl 
fields,  the  ruined  village,  and  the  poor,  forlorn  inhabitants, 
diiven  from  their  beloved  home,  and  exposed  to  aU  the  per- 
ils of  the  transatlantic  wilderness.  It  is  by  no  means  my  m- 
tention  to  enter  into  a  distusaon  of  Goldsmith's  political 
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niiinions,  which  hear  evident  marks  of  confused  notiona  and  a 
lieatoJ  imap nation.  I  shall  conflne  myself  to  a  rcmai-k  upon 
the  Kngliah  national  character,  which  will  apply  to  him  io 
coimiion  with  various  other  writers,  native  and  foreign- 

This  country  has  long  been  in  tho  possession  of  more  t.nre- 
straiiied  freedom  of  thinking  and  acting  than  any  other  perliai^ 
that  ever  existed ;  a  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  all 
those  peculiarities  of  character,  which  in  other  nations  remain 
concealed  in  the  general  mass,  have  here  stood  forth  prominent 
anii  conspicuous;  and  these  being  from  their  nature  calculated 
to  draw  attention,  have  by  superficial  observers  been  mistaken 
for  the  general  character  of  the  people.  This  has  been  par- 
&ularly  the  case  with  political  .listinetion.  From  the  publici- 
ty of  all  proceedings  in  the  legislative  part  of  our  constitution 
and  the  independence  with  wlui^h  many  act,  all  party  dilfer- 
ences  are  strongly  marketl,  and  public  men  lake  their  side 
with  openness  anJ  confidence.  Public  topics,  too,  are  dis- 
cussed by  all  ranks ;  and  whatever  seeds  there  are  in  any 
part  of  the  society  of  spirit  and  a.:livity,  have  full  opportunity 
of  germinating.  But  to  ima^nc  tliat  these  busy  and  high- 
spirited  characters  compose  a  majority  ot  the  community,  or 
perhaps  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  other  countries,  is 
a  delusion.  This  nation,  as  a  body,  is,  like  all  others,  char- 
acterized by  circumstances  of  its  atuation ;  and  a  rich  com- 
mercial people,  iong  trained  to  Bocielj,  inhabiting  a  climate 
where  many  things  are  necessaiT  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and 
under  a  government  abounding  with  splendid  distinctions, 
cannot  possibly  be  a  knot  of  philosophers  and  patriots. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Though  it  is  probable  that 
few  of  Goldsmith's  readers  will  be  convinced,  even  from 
!S  he  lias  himself  produced,  that  the  happiness  of 
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manliiii.l  is  everj-wliere  equal ;  yet  all  will  feel  the  force  of 
ihe  truly  philosophit^  sentiment  which  concludes  tLe  piece  — 
fhat  man's  chiuf  bliss  is  ever  seated  in  his  mind  ;  and  tliat  but 
a  small  part  of  reaJ  felicity  consists  in  what  human  govern- 
ments can  either  bestow  or  withhold. 

ITie  Deserted  Village,  first  printed  in  IJ09,  is  the  compan- 
ion-piece of  the  Traveller,  formed,  like  it,  upon  a  plan  which 
unites  description  with  sentiment,  and  employs  both  in  incul- 
cating a  political  moral.  It  is  a  view  of  the  prosperous  and 
ruined  state  of  a  country  village,  with  reflections  on  the  caus- 
es of  both.  Such  it  may  be  defined  in  prose  ;  but  the  dispo- 
dtiou,  manaiement,  and  coloring  of  the  piece,  are  all  calculat- 
ed for  poetic^  effect.  It  be^pns  with  a  delightful  picture  of 
Auburn  when  inhabited  by  a  happy  people.  The  view  of  the 
village  itself,  and  the  rural  occupations  and  pastimes  of  its  sim- 
ple natives,  is  in  the  best  style  of  painting,  by  a  selection  of 
characteristic  circumstances.  Is  is  immediately  contrasted  by 
a  similar  bold  sketch  of  its  rmned  and  desolated  condition. 
Then  succeeds  an  imaginary  state  of  England,  in  a  kind  of 
golden  age  of  equality  ;  with  its  contrast  likewise.  The  apos- 
traphc  that  follows,  the  personal  complaint  of  the  poet,  and  the 
poilvait  of  a  sa;^  in  retirement,  are  sweetly  sentimental  touch- 
es, that  break  the  continuity  of  description. 

lie  returns  to  Auburn,  and  having  premised  another  mas- 
terly sketch  of  its  two  states,  in  which  the  images  are  chiefly 
drawn  frc«n  sounds,  he  proceeds  to  what  may  be  called  the 
interior  histoiy  of  the  village.  In  Lis  first  figure  he  has  tried 
his  strength  with  Dryden.  The  piirish  priest  of  that  great 
poet,  improved  from  Chaucer,  is  a  portrait  full  of  beauty,  but 
drawn  in  a  loose,  unequal  manner,  with  the  flowing  vein  of 
digressive  thought  and  imager)-  that  stamps  bia  style-     TLe 
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Bulycct  of  the  draught,  too,  is  conaileraWy  JitTerent  from  tW 
of  UoLDSMiTH,  having  more  of  (he  ascetic  and  mta^ified  cast, 
in  toiilbrmity  to  the  saintly  model  of  the  Koman  CatluJio 
priesthowl.  The  pastor  of  Auburn  is  more  Immon,  but  io 
not  on  tliat  account  a  less  venerable  and  intereatii^  figure ; 
ihouifh  I  know  not  whether  all  will  be  pleased  with  his  famil- 
iaiHiy  with  vicious  characters,  which  goes  beyond  the  purpose 
of  mere  reformation.  The  description  of  him  in  hia  profes- 
sional character  Is  truly  admirable ;  and  the  similes  of  tlie 
bird  instructing  bis  young  to  fly,  and  the  tall  cliff  riang  above 
the  slorm,  have  been  universally  applauded.  The  first,  I  be- 
lieve, is  original;  —  the  second  is  not  so,  though  it  has  pro- 
bably never  been  so  well  drawn  and  ajiplied.  The  subse- 
quent sketches  of  the  village  schoolmaster  and  alehouse,  are 
clcse  imitations  of  nature  in  low  life,  like  the  pictures  of 
Teniei-s  and  Hogarth.  Yet  even  tl)ese  humorous  scenes  slide 
imperceptibly  into  sentiment  and  pathos ;  and  the  compariscai 
of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  poor,  witli  llic  splendid  festivities 
of  the  opulent,  rises  to  the  highest  style  of  moral  poetry. 
Wbo  has  not  felt  the  force  of  that  reflection, 

'Tlie  hciirt  ilisti-usling  asks  if  this  b(  jnv^ 

The  writer  then  &lls  into  a  strwn  of  reasoning  a^-ainst  lux 
nry  and  superfluous  wealth,  in  which  the  sober  inijuirer  will 
find  much  serious  truth,  though  mixed  with  poetical  etagger 
atJon.  The  description  of  the  contrasted  scenes  ot  magnifi 
cence  and  misery  in  a  great  metropobs  clo  ed  by  the  pathetic 
figure  of  the  forlorn,  ruined  female  is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Were  not  the  subjects  of   Gouj'-miths  description  so 
skilfully  varied,  the  uniformity  of  manner    consisting  in  an 
1  of  single   circumstance'!    generallv  depicted  m 
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single  lines,  might  tire ;  but,  where  is  the  reader  who  can  aroid 
heing  hurried  along  hy  the  Bwift  current  of  imagery,  when  to 
Each  a  passage  as  the  last  suoceeda  a  landscape  fraught  with 
all  the  sublime  terrors  of  the  torrid  zone  ; — and  then,  an  ex- 
quisitely tender  hisfory-piece  of  the  departure  of  the  tillagera  : 
concluded  with  a  group  (slightly  touched  indeed)  of  alle- 
gorical personages?  A  noble  address  to  the  Genius  of  Poetry, 
in  which  is  compressed  the  mora!  of  the  whole,  gives  a  dig- 
nified finishing  to  tJie  work. 

If  we  compare  these  two  principal  poems  of  Goldsmith, 
we  may  say,  that  the  '  Traveller '  is  formed  upon  a  niore  regu- 
lar plan,  has  a  higher  purpose  in  yiew,  more  abounds  in 
Ihought,  and  in  the  espresaon  of  moral  and  philosophical 
ideas ;  the '  Deserted  Village '  has  more  imagery,  more  variety, 
more  pathos,  more  of  the  peculiar  characler  of  poetry.  In 
the  first,  the  moral  and  natural  descriptions  are  more  general 
and  elevated  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  more  particular  and 
interesting.  Both  are  truly  original  productions ;  but  the 
'  Deserted  Village '  has  less  peculiarity,  and  indeed  has  givfen 
rise  to  imitations  which  may  stand  in  some  parallel  with  it ; 
while  the  '  Traveller '  remains  an  nnique. 

With  regard  t*  Goldsjiitii's  other  poems,  a  few  remarks 
will  sufSce.  The  '  Hermit,'  printed  in  the  same  year  with 
the  '  TraveUer, '  has  been  a  very  popular  piece,  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  tender  tale  prettily  told.  It  is  called  a '  Ballad,' 
but  I  think  with  no  correct  application  of  that  teroi,  which 
properly  means  a  story  related  in  language  either  natur- 
ally or  affectedly  rude  and  simple.  It  has  been  a  sori;  of  a 
fashion  to  admire  these  productions ;  yet  in  the  really  ancient 
ballads,  for  one  stroke  of  beauty,  there  are  pages  of  insipidity 
and  vulgarity;  and  the  imitations  have  been  plearing  in  pro- 
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portion  ag  they  approached  more  ficislied  compositions.  In 
Goldsmith's  '  Hermit,'  the  language  is  always  polished,  and 
often  ornamented.  The  best  tbinga  in  it  are  some  neat  turns 
of  moral  and  pathetic  sentiment,  given  with  a  simple  concise- 
ness that  fits  tiiem  for  being  retained  in  the  memorj-.  Aa  to 
the  story,  it  has  little  fancy  or  eontrirance  to  recommend  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Goi-bsmith  possessed  humor; 
and,  exclusiyely  of  his  comedies,  pieces  professedly  hmnorous 
form  a  part  of  his  poetical  remains.  His  imitations  of  Swift 
are  happy,  but  they  are  imitations.  His  tale  of  the  '  Double 
Transformation'  may  vie  with  those  of  Prior.  His  own  nat- 
ural yein  of  easy  humor  flows  freely  in  his  '  Haunch  of 
Venison '  and  '  Retaliation  ; '  the  first,  an  admirable  specimen 
of  a  very  ludicrous  story  made  out  of  a  common  incident  by 
the  belp  of  conversation  and  character;  the  otber,  an  orig- 
inal thought,  in  which  his  talent  at  drawing  portraits,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  comic,  is  most  hapjUy  dis- 
played. 
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TEESES 
DEATH  OF  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


WRITTEN  BY  COURTKEY  MELMOTH,  ESQ. 


THE  TEAES  OF  GENIUS. 

The  village  bell  tolls  out  the  note  of  death, 
And  Ihi'ough  the  echoing  air  t!ie  length'ning  sound, 
With  dreadful  pause,  reverberating  deep, 
Spreads  the  sad  tidings  o'er  fair  Auburn's  vale. 
There,  to  enjoy  the  scenes  her  bard  had  praised 
In  all  the  sweet  siroplicity  of  song. 
Genius,  in  pilgrim  garb,  sequester'd  sat, 
And  herded  jocund  with  the  harmless  swaina ; 
But  when  she  lieai-d  the  fate-foreboding  knell, 
With  startled  step,  precipitate  and  swift. 
And  look  pathetic,  full  of  dire  presage. 
The  church-way  walk  beside  the  neigb'ring  green. 
Sorrowing  she  sought ;  and  there,  in  black  array, 
Borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  swains  he  loved. 
She  saw  the  boast  of  Auburn  moved  along. 
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Touch'd  at  the  view,  her  pensive  hreast  she  struck, 

And  to  the  cypress,  which  incumhent  hanga, 

"With  leaning  slope  and  hranch  irregular, 

O'er  [he  moss'd  pillars  of  the  sacred  fane. 

The  brier-boimd  graves  shadowing  with  funeral  gloom. 

Forlorn  she  hied  ;  and  there  the  crowding  wo 

(Swell'd  by  the  parent)  press'd  on  bleeding  thought, 

Big  ran  the  drops  from  her  maternal  eye. 

Fast  broke  the  bosom-sorrow  from  her  heart,. 

And  pale  Distress  sat  sickly  on  her  cheek. 

As  thus  her  plaintive  Elegy  began:  — 

'And  must  my  children  all  expire? 

Shall  none  he  left  to  strike  the  lyre  ? 

Courts  Death  alone  a  learned  prize? 

FaOs  Ms  shafts  only  on  the  wise  ? 

Can  no  fit  marks  on  earth  be  found. 

From  useless  thousands  swarming  round  ? 

What  crowding  ciphers  cram  the  land. 

"What  hosts  of  victims,  at  command ! 

Tet  shall  the  ingenious  drop  alwie  ? 

Shall  Science  grace  the  tyrant's  throne  ? 

Thou  murd'rer  of  the  tuneful  train, 

I  charge  thee  with  ray  children  slain ! 
Scarce  has  the  sun  thrice  urged  his  annual  tour, 
Since  half  my  race  have  felt  thy  barbarous  power; 

Soi-e  hast  thou  thinn'd  each  pleasing  art, 

And  struck  a  muse  wilh  every  dart ; 
Bard  after  bard  obey'd  thy  skughiering  call, 
Till  scarce  a  poet  lives  to  sing  a  brother's  iall. 

Tben  let  a  widow'd  mother  pay 

T!u'  tribute  of  a  pacing  lay; 
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Tearful,  inscribe  the  monumental  strain, 
And  speak  aloud  her  feelings  and  her  pain ! 

'  And  first,  farewell  to  thee,  mj  eon,'  she  cried, 
'  Thou  pride  of  Auburn's  dale  —  sweet  bard,  fareweU  I 
Long  for  tiiy  sake  the  peasant's  tear  shali  flow, 
And  many  a  virgin  bosom  heave  with  woe; 
For  thee  shall  sorrow  sadden  all  the  scene. 
And  every  pastime  perish  on  the  green ; 
The  sturdy  farmer  shall  suspend  his  tale. 
The  woodman's  ballad  shall  no  more  regale, 
No  more  shall  Mirth  each  rustic  sport  inspire, 
But  every  frolic,  every  feat,  shall  tire. 
No  more  the  evening  gambol  shall  delight. 
Nor  moonshine-revels  crown  the  vacant  night; 
But  groups  of  villagers  (each  joy  forgot) 
Shall  form  a  sad  assembly  round  the  cot. 
Sweet  bard,  farewell !  —  and  farewell,  Auburn's  bUss, 
The  bashfui  lover,  and  the  yielded  kiss : 
The  evening  warble  Philomela  made. 
The  echoing  forest,  and  the  whispering  shade. 
The  winding  brook,  the  bleat  of  brute  content. 
And  the  blithe  voice  that  "whistled  as  it  went:" 
These  shall  no  longer  charm  the  ploughman's  care. 
But  sighs  shall  fill  the  pauses  of  despair. 

'Goldsmith,  adieu;    the  "  book-leam'd  priest"  fo 

Shall  now  in  vain  possess  his  festive  glee. 
The  ofl-heardjest  in  vain  he  shall  reveal, 
For  now,  alas  1  the  jest  he  cannot  feel. 
But  ruddy  damsels  o'er  thy  tomb  shall  bend. 
And  conscious  weep  for  their  and  virtue's  fiiend  ; 
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The  milkmaid  shall  reject  the  shepherd's  eoo^ 

And  cease  to  carol  as  she  toils  along : 

All  Auburn  shall  bewail  the  fatal  day, 

When  from  her  fields  their  pride  was  anatch'd  away. 

And  even  the  matron  of  the  cressy  lake, 

In  piteous  plight,  her  palsied  head  shall  shake, 

While  all  adown  the  furrows  of  her  foce 

Slow  shall  the  lingering  tears  each  other  trace. 

'  And,  oh,  my  child !  severer  woes  reioaia 
To  all  iJie  houseless  and  iinshelter'd  train! 
Thy  fate  shall  sadden  many  an  humble  guest. 
And  heap  fresh  anguish  on  the  beggar's  breast  j 
For  dear  wert  thou  to  all  the  sons  of  pain, 
To  all  that  wander,  sorrow  or  complain ; 
Dear  to  the  learned,  to  tlie  simple  dear. 
For  daily  blessing  mark'd  thy  virtuous  year ; 
The  rich  received  a  moral  from  thy  head. 
And  from  thy  heart  the  stranger  found  a  bed ; 
Distress  came  always  smiling  from  thy  door ; 
For  God  had  made  thee  agent  to  the  poor. 
Had  form'd  thy  feelings  on  the  noblest  plan. 
To  grace  at  once  the  poet  and  the  man.' 


EXTllACT  FROM  A  MONODY. 

Dark  as  the  night,  which  now  in  dunnest  robe 
Ascends  her  zenith  o'er  the  silent  globe. 
Sad  Melancholy  wakes,  a  while  to  tread, 
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With  solemn  step,  the  mansioos  of  the  dead ; 

Led  by  her  hand,  o'er  thia  yet  recent  shrine 

I  sorrowing  bend ;  and  here  essay  to  twine 

The  tributary  wreath  of  laureat  bloom, 

With  artless  handi,  to  deck  a  poet's  lomb,  — 

The  tomb  where  Goldsmith  sleeps.     Fond  hopes,  adieu  I 

No  more  your  airy  dreams  shall  mock  my  view ; 

Here  will  I  learn  ambition  to  control. 

And  each  aspiring  passion  of  the  soul : 

E'en  now,  methinks,  his  well-known  voice  I  hear, 

When  late  he  meditated  flight  from  care, 

When,  Its  imagination  fondly  hied 

To  scenes  of  sweet  retirement,  thus  he  cried :  — 

'  Te  splendid  fabrics,  palaces,  and  towers, 
Where  dissii>atioti  leads  the  giddy  hours. 
Where  pomp,  disease,  and  knavery  reside, 
And  folly  bends  the  knee  to  wealthy  pride ; 
Where  luxury's  purveyors  learn  to  rise, 
And  worth,  lo  want  a  prey,  unfriended  dies; 
Where  warbling  eunuchs  glitter  in  brocade, 
And  hapless  poets  toil  for  scanty  bread: 
Farewell !  to  other  scenes  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Embosom'd  in  the  vale  where  Auburn  lies — 
Deserted  Auburn,  those  now  ruin'd  glades. 
Forlorn,  yet  ever  dear  and  honor'd  shades. 
There,  though  the  hamlet  boasts  no  smiling  train, 
Nor  sportful  pastime  circling  on  the  plain. 
No  needy  villains  prowl  around  for  prey. 
No  slanderers,  no  sycophants  betray ; 
No  gaudy  foplings  scornfully  deride 
The  swain,  whose  hmnble  pipe  is  all  his  pride,— 
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There  will  I  fly  to  seei  that  soft  repose, 
"Whidi  solitude  contemplative  bestows, 
Tet,  oh,  fond  hope !  perchance  there  stiU  remains 
One  lingering  friend  behind,  to  bless  the  pli«ns; 
Some  hermit  of  the  dale,  enshrined  in  ease. 
Long  lost  companion  of  my  youthful  days ; 
With  whose  sweet  converse  in  his  social  bower, 
I  oft  may  chide  away  softie  vacant  hour ; 
To  whose  pure  sympathy  I  may  impart 
Eacli  latent  grief  that  labors  at  my  heart, 
Whate'er  I  felt,  and  what  I  saw,  relate, 
The  shoals  of  luxury,  the  wrecks  of  state,  — 
Those  busy  scenes,  where  science  waiea  in  vain. 
In  which  I  shared,  ah  I  ne'er  to  sliare  again. 
But  whence  that  pang  ?  does  nature  now  rebel  ? 
"Wliy  falters  out  my  tongue  the  word  farewell? 
Xe  friends !  who  long  have  witness'd  to  my  toil. 
And  seen  me  ploughing  in  3  tiianiless  soil, 
"Whose  partial  tenderness  hush'd  every  pain. 
Whose  approbation  made  my  bosom  vain,  — 
'Tis  you  to  whom  my  soul  divided  hies 
Witli  fond  regret,  and  half  unwilling  flies ; 
Sighs  forth  her  parting  fishes  to  the  wind. 
And  lingering  leaves  her  better  half  behind. 
Can  I  forget  the  intercourse  I  shared, 
What  friendship  eherish'd,  and  what  zeal  endear'd? 
Alas!  remembrance  still  must  turn  to  you, 
And,  to  my  latest  hour,  protract  the  long  adieu. 
Amid  the  woodlands,  wheresoe'er  I  rove, 
The  plain,  or  secret  covert  of  the  grove, 
Imagination  shall  supply  her  store 
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Of  painful  bliss,  and  what  she  can  restore ; 

Shall  strew  each  lonely  patji  with  (iow'reta  gny, 

And  wide  as  is  her  boundless  empire  stray; 

On  eagle  pinions  traveree  earth  and  skies, 

And  bid  the  lost  and  distant  objects  rise. 

Here,  where  encircled  o'er  the  sloping  land 

Woods  rise  on  woods,  shall  Aristotle  stand ; 

Lyceum  round  the  godlike  man  rejoice, 

And  how  with  reverence  to  wisdom's  voice. 

There,  spreading  oaks  shall  arch  the  vaulted  dome, 

The  champion,  there,  of  liberty  and  Rome, 

In  Attic  eloquence  shall  thunder  laws. 

And  unconupfed  senates  shout  applause. 

Not  more  ecstatic  visions  rapt  the  soul 

Of  Numa,  when  to  midnight  grots  he  stole. 

And  leamL  his  lore,  from  virtue's  mouth  refined, 

To  fetter  vice,  and  harmonize  mankind. 

Now  stretch'd  at  ease  beside  some  fav'rile  stream 

Of  beauty  and  enchantment  will  I  dream  ; 

Elysium,  seats  of  arts,  and  laurels  won, 

Tiie  Graces  three,  and  Japliet's*  fabled  son  ; 

Whilst  Angelo  shall  wave  the  mystic  rod. 

And  see  a  new  creation  wait  his  nod ; 

Prescribe  his  bounds  to  Time's  remorseless  power. 

And  to  my  arms  my  absent  friends  restore; 

Place  me  amidst  the  group,  each  well  known  face. 

The  sons  of  science,  lords  of  human  race  ; 

And  as  oblivion  sinks  at  his  command, 

Nature  shall  rise  more  finish'd  from  his  hand. 
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Thus  some  magician,  fraught  with  potent  skill, 
IVansfbrras  and  moulds  each  varied  mass  at  will ; 
Calls  animated  forms  of  wondroos  birth, 
Cadniean  offspring,  from  the  teeming  earth, 
Unceres  the  ponderous  tombs,  the  realms  of  night, 
And  calls  their  cold  inhahitants  to  light; 
Or,  as  he  traverses  a  dreary  scene. 
Bids  every  sweet  of  nature  there  convene, 
Huge  mountains  skirt«d  round  with  wavy  woods, 
The  shrub-deek'd  lawns,  and  silver-sprinkled  floods, 
Whilst  flow'rets  spring  around  the  smiling  laad, 
And  follow  on  the  traces  of  his  wand. 

'  Such  prospects,  lovely  Auburn  !  then,  be  thine. 
And  what  thou  canst  of  blias  impart  be  mine ; 
Amid  thy  humble  shades,  in  tranquil  ease. 
Grant  me  to  pass  the  remnant  of  my  days. 
Unfetter'd  from  the  toil  of  wretched  gain, 
My  raptured  muse  shall  pour  her  noblest  strmn, 
"Within  her  native  bowers  the  notes  prolong, 
And,  grateful,  meditate  her  latest  song. 
Thus,  as  adown  the  slope  of  life  I  bend, 
And  move,  resign'd,  to  meet  my  latter  end. 
Each  worldly  wish,  each  worldly  care  represa'd, 
A  self-approving  heart  alone  possess'd, 
Content,  to  bounteous  Heaven  I  '11  leave  the  rest' 

Thus  spoke  the  Bard ;  but  not  one  friendly  power 
With  nod  assentive  crown'd  the  parting  hour; 
So  eastern  meteor  glared  beneath  the  sky, 
No  dexlral  omen ;  Nature  heaved  a  sigh 
Prophetic  of  the  dire,  impending  blow, 
The  presage  of  her  loss,  and  Britain's  woe. 
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Already  portjon'd,  unrelemmg  fate 

Had  made  a  pause  upon  the  number'd  date  ; 

Behind  Blood  Death,  too  horrible  for  sight, 

In  darkness  clad,  expectant,  pruned  for  flight ; 

Pleased  at  the  word,  the  shapeless  monster  sped, 

On  eager  message  to  the  humble  shed, 

Where,  wrapt  hy  soft  poetic  visions  round. 

Sweet  slumbering,  Fancy's  darling  son  he  found. 

At  his  approach  the  silken  pinion'd  train, 

Affrighted,  mount  aloft,  and  quit  the  brain. 

Which  late  they  fann'd.     Now  other  scenes  than  ds 

Of  woody  pride,  succeed,  or  flowery  vales : 

As  when  a  sudden  tempest  veils  the  sky. 

Before  serene,  and  streaming  lightnings  fly, 

The  prospect  shifts,  and  pitchy  volumes  roll 

Along  the  drear  expanse,  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Terrific  horrors  all  the  void  invest. 

Whilst  the  arch  spectre  issues  forth  confest. 

The  Bard  beholds  him  beckon  to  the  tomb 

Of  yawning  night,  eternity's  dread  womb ; 

In  vain  attempts  to  fly,  th'  impassive  air 

Retards  his  steps,  and  yields  him  to  despair ; 

He  feels  a  gripe  that  thrills  through  every  vein, 

And  panting  struggles  in  the  fatal  chain. 

Here  paused  the  fell  d^troyer,  to  survey 

The  pride,  the  boast  of  man,  his  destined  prey; 

Prepared  to  strike,  he  pois'd  aloft  the  dart. 

And  plunged  the  steel  in  Virtue's  bleediug  heart ; 

Abhorrent,  back  the  springs  of  life  rebound, 

And  leave  on  Nature's  face  a  ghastly  wound, 

A  wound  enroU'd  among  Britannia's  woes, 
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That  ages  yet  (o  follow  cannot  close. 

0  Goldsmitli !  how  shall  Sorrow  now  essay 
To  murmur  out  her  slow,  incondite  lay  ? 
lu  wliat  sad  accents  moum  the  luckless  hour, 
That  yielded  thee  to  unrelenting  power ; 
Thee,  the  proud  boast  of  all  the  tuneful  train 
That  sweep  the  lyre,  or  swell  the  polish'd  strain  ? 
Much-honored  Bardl  if  my  untutor'd  verse 
Could  pay  a  tribute  worthy  of  thy  hearse, 
"With  fearless  hands  I'd  build  the  fane  of  praise. 
And  boldly  strew  the  never-fading  bays. 
But,  ah !  with  thee  my  guardian  genius  fled. 
And  pillow'd  in  tliy  tomb  his  silent  head : 
Pain'd  Memory  alone  behind  remains, 
And  pensive  stalks  the  solitary  plains. 
Rich  in  her  sorrows  ;  honors  without  art 
She  pays  in  tears  redundant  from  the  heart. 
And  say,  wliat  boots  it  o'er  thy  hallow'd  dust 
To  heap  the  graven  pile,  or  laurell'd  bust ; 
Since  by  thy  hands  already  raised  on  high, 
We  see  a  fabric  toVring  to  the  sky ; 
Where,  hand  ia  hand  with  Time,  the  sacred  lore 
Shall  travel  on,  till  Nature  is  no  more  ? 


LOES  BY  W.  WOTTr. 

Adieu,  sweet  Bard  !  tfl  each  fine  feeling  true, 
Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few,  — 
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Thoi.ie  form'd  to  charm  e'en  vicious  minds,  and  these 
Willi  iiiirmless  mirth  tiie  social  soul  to  please. 
Another's  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt ; 
None  gave  more  free,  for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
Sweet  IJard,  adieu  !  thy  own  harmonious  lays 
Have  sculptured  out  thy  monument  of  praise  : 
VfS,  these  sunuve  to  Time's  remotest  day; 
While  drops  the  bust,  and  boastful  tombs  decay. 
Reader,  if  nuraber'd  in  the  Muse's  train. 
Go,  tune  the  lyre,  and  imitate  his  strain ; 
But,  if  no  poet  thou,  reverse  the  plan. 
Depart  in  peace,  and  imitate  the  man. 
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APEOSFECT  OF  SOCIETY. 


DEDICATION, 


Deab  Sik, — I  am  sensible  tbat  tLe  friendship  between  ua 
can  acquire  no  new  force  from  tiie  ceremonies  of  a  dedica- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  it  demands  an  excuse  tlius  to  prefix  your 
name  to  mj  attempts,  -which  you  decline  giving  with  your 
own.  But  as  a  part  of  this  poem  was  formerly  written  to  you 
from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  on- 
ly inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many 
parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  understands,  that  it  ia  addressed 
to  a  man  who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early 
to  happiness  and   obscurity,  with  an  income  of  foriy  pounds 

I  now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your  hum- 
ble choice.  You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred  oSiee,  where 
the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  laborers  are  but  few  ;  while  you 
have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  laborers  are  many 
and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrjing  away.  But  of  all  kinds 
of  ambition  —  what  froni   the   refinement  of  the  times,  from 
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different  systems  of  criiiciam,  and  from  the  divisions  of  partf 
—  that  wliicli  pursues  poetical  fame  is  tiie  wildest. 

Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpolislied  na- 
tions ;  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes  of  refinement, 
painting  and  music  come  in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the 
fetble  mind  a  less  laborious  entertainment,  they  at  first  rival 
poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her ;  they  engrass  all  that  fa- 
vor once  shown  to  her,  and  though  but  younger  asters,  seize 
Ufon  the  elder's  birthright 

Yet,  however  tlus  art  may  be  neglected  by  the  powerful,  it 
is  still  in  gi-eater  danger  from  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the 
learned  to  imiirove  it.  What  criticisms  have  we  not  heard 
of  late  in  favor  of  blank  verse  and  Pindaric  odes,  ehorusea, 
anaposts  and  iambics,  allil«rative  care  and  happy  negligence ! 
Eveiy  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  ami  as  ha 
is  generally  mucii  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say ; 
for  error  is  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  tliis  art  still  more  dangerous,  — 
I  mean  party.  Party  entirely  distorts  the  ji'dgment,  and  des- 
troys the  taste.  When  the  mind  is  once  infected  with  this 
disease,  it  can  only  find  ]ileasnre  in  what  contiibutes  to  in- 
crease the  disti'mper.  Like  (he  tiger,  that  seldom  desists 
from  pursuing  man  after  having  once  preyed  upon  human 
flesh,  the  reader,  who  lias  once  gratified  his  appetite  with  cal- 
umny, makes  ever  after  the  most  agreeable  feast  upon  muiv 
dereil  reputation.  Sueh  readers  generally  admire  some  half- 
witted thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man,  having 
lost  the  character  of  a  wise  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the 
name  of  poet :  his  tawdry  lampoons  are  called  satires ;  his 
turbulence  is  said  to  be  force,  and  his  fien^y  fire. 

^\  hat  reception  a  poem  may  find,  which  has  neither  abuse, 
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pai'fj',  nor  blurilt  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I 
soHciious  to  know.  Jly  aims  are  right.  Without  espousing 
the  cause  of  any  parly,  I  bave  attempted  to  moderate  the 
rage  of  all.  I  have  endeaTored  to  shew  that  there  may  be 
eijual  happiness  in  states  tliat  are  differently  governed  from 
our  own  ;  that  every  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  this  principle  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  mis- 
cliievous  excess.  There  are  few  can  judge  better  than  your- 
5^'If  how  fiir  these  positions  are  illustrated  in  this  poem.  1  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  brotlier, 

Oliveb  Goldsmith. 
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Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  elow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Sheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  etranger  shuts  the  door ; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend! 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire  I 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  ! 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Wliere  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  bis  food, 
And  leam  the  luxury  of  doing  good ! 
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But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent,  and  care  ; 
JmpeU'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view, 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  ns  I  follow,  flies; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 
E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
1  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear : 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  tlie  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
TliBse  little  tilings  are  great  to  little  man  ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  8ymi)atlietic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Yi;  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor  crown 
Ye  lields,  wliere  summer  spreads  profusion  round; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 
Creation's  heir,  the  world  —  the  world  is  mine  ! 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Rends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er, 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
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Yet  sllll  lie  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  slJlL 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
J'hasi;d  witli  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  snpp 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  Hm  sura  of  human  bliss  so  small : 
Andirf't  1  wish,  amidst  (he  scene  to  find 
SiJine  si>ot  to  re^  happiness  consign'd, 
Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  res 
May  gather  blisa  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 
But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spothia  own; 
Extols  (he  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nighla  of  revelry  and  ease ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  ^Iden  sands  suid  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  tlie  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  iLanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 
As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  blisa  at  labor's  earnest  call ; 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  elitfs  as  Aruo's  shelvy  side  ; 
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And  though  the  rocky-crested  aummifs  frown, 
These  rooks  hy  euslom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  art  more  yarioua  are  the  blessings  sent, — 
Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  eacb  other's  power  so  strong  contest. 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 
Wliere  wealth  and  freedora  reign,  contentment  fails. 
And  honor  sinks,  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favorite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  mras  at  other  ends. 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  Favorite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  tiy  these  truths  with  closer  eyes. 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies ; 
Here,  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd. 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  eveiy  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  asceads. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends; 
its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mount^n's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride, 
While  oil  some  temple's  mouldering  lops  between. 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest ; 
"Wliatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
Tliat  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
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Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  yeai ; 
Whate\'er  sweets  salute  (he  northern  sky 
"With  vernal  lives,  that  blassom  hut  to  die ; 
Tlie.^e  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toll ; 
Willie  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  tliat  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  this  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  1 
And  e'en  In  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
Ail  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  : 
For  wealth  was  theirs ;  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through  the  stale  ( 
At  lier  command  the  palace  leam'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long  fall'n  column  sought  the  skies ; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarey  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd,  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
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From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'n  mind 

An    easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  seen  in  bloodless  pomp  array'iJ, 

The  pasteboard  tj'iumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 

Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 

A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd  ; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child : 

Ea^h  nobler  aim  repress'd  by  lot^  control, 

Kow  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind ; 

As  in  those  dooms  where  CEcsars  once  bm^  sway. 

Defaced  by  lime,  and  tottering  in  decay. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them  I  turn  we  to  survey 
"Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stiM-my  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  swl  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hiDs  afford, 
Eut  man  and  steel, the  soldier  and  his  sword  ; 
So  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array,  . 
But  winter  lingering  cliilJs  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zephyr  foiidly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  stiil,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feast  though  small, 
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He  sees  his  litfle  lot  the  lot  of  all  i^— ' 

Sues  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  lo  the  SoiL 

Cheerful,  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  sleep ; 

Or  seeks  the  deu  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  nigiit  returning,  every  labor  sx>ed, 

He  sits  him  down  (he  monarch  of  a  shed ; 

Smiles  by  a  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks  that  brighten  to  the  blaze, 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board ; 

And  liaply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  e'en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  tliat  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  moimtains  more. 
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Such  are  the  charms  fo  barren  states  assign'd : 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  conflned ; 
Yet  let  them  only  sliare  the  praises  due, — 
If  few  llieir  waiils,  tlieir  pleasures  are  hut  few  ; 
Fot  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast, 
Beeomes  a  sourije  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
Hence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies. 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies  ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  i 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  tlame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  hut  a  smouldering  fire. 
Nor  quench'd  by  want,  nor  fann'd  by  strong  desii-e ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  clieer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a-year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  tidies  fii'e^ 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow, — 
Tlieir  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  ace  hut  low  ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaller'd,  unimproved  the  manners  run ; 
And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit  like  felcons  cowering  on  ihe  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals, —  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks,  and  charm  the  way, — 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler 
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I  turn ;  nnA  France  displaja  her  briglit  doraMii, 

Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 

Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  tuneless  pipe  heside  the  murmuring  Loire! 

Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 

And  freshon'd  from  tlie  wave,  the  zephyr  flew ; 

And  haply,  though  my  liarsh  touch  flatt'ring  still, 

Itut  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  daocer's  skill ; 

Tet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 

And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Alike  all  ages:  dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maae ; 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skJH'd  in  gestic  lore, 

Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away: 
Theirs  are  those  ails  tliatmind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here: 
Honor,  that  praise  whidi  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  land  to  Land, 
It  sliifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please,  are  pleased ;  lliey  give  to  get  esteem ; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  nise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought : 
7* 
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And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unhlest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  anSther'a  breast. 
Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart  ; 
Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  laee  ; 
Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  onee  a-year: 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws^ 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Me  thinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  lani^ 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow, 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore  ; 
While  tlie  pent  Ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yeUow-blossom'd  vale, 
Tlie  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plmn, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  sofl 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
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■Witli  all  those  ills  superfloua  treasure  brings, 

Arc  here  displaj'd.    Their  mueli-loved  wealth  impa 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 

But  view  tliem  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear; 

Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here ; 

At  gold's  superior  cliarms  all  freedom  flies, 

Tlie  needy  sell  it,  and  the  ricb  maa  buys. 

A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  don  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonorable  graves, 

And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens  !  Low  unlike  their  Eelgic  sires  of  old  I 
liougli,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow ; 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
Ajid  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring  j 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide. 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  chai-ms  are  there  combined, 
Exti'cmes  are  only  in  the  mastej-'s  mind  ! 
Stem  o'er  each  bo=om  Beason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  ^ms  iri-egulariy  great, 
I'ride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
1  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfeshion'd,  fresh  fi-om  nature's  hand, 
Fiei-ce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right  above  control,  — 
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"While  e'en  Ihe  peasant  boasts  these  righla  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venenite  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear  ! 
Too  blest  indeed  were  aueh  without  alloy  ; 
But,  fostered  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  loo  liigb, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stund  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown ; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd  j 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Eeprest  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore; 
Till,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Kor  this  the  worst.     As  Nature's  ties  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Ilcnce  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  iiame. 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 

But  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great : 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  sold  aspire, 
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Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  I 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  tauglit  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  sleel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favor's  fostering  sun  — 
Siill  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  cli«ie  endure ! 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure  : 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soii, 
Tliat  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 
And  all  that  Freedoni's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  earf:. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow. 
Its  double  weiglit  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh,  then,  how  blind  to  all  tliat  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires  I 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms ; 
But  uLen  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own  j 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free. 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home,  — ■ 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation,  start. 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 
Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fiy  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour, 
When  flrst  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 
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And  thus,  polluting  lionor  in  its  source, 

Gave  wealtli  to  sway  the  mind  witli  double  force. 

Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 

Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore  ? 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 

Like  flaring  tapeS  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 

Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train, 

And  over  fields,  where  seatter'd  hamlets  rose. 

In  baiTcn,  solitary  jiomp  repose  ? 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call, 

The  smiling,  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 

The  modest  matron,  and  tlie  blushing  maid, 

Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 

To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main, 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  Hfuus  with  thundering  sound? 

li'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 
And  the  brown  Jndian  marks  with  murderous  aim ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Ca,sts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine. 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
Tiiat  bliss  whicii  only  ceuti-es  in  the  mind  : 
Why  have  1  stray'd  &om  pleasure  and  repose. 
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To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  every  goveinmenf,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  ? 
Siill  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
<Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  fmd : 
With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Daraien's  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  Sir.  —  I  can  have  no  expectations,  in  an  address 
of  this  kind,  either  to  add  to  your  reputation,  or  to  establish 
tnj  own.  You  can  gain  nothing  from  my  admiratjoii,  as  I  am 
ignorant  of  tiiat  art  in  which  jou  are  said  to  excel ;  and  I 
may  lose  much  by  the  seyerity  of  your  judgment,  as  few 
have  a  juster  taste  in  poetry  than  you.  Setting  interest, 
therefore,  aside,  to  whiuh  I  never  paid  mutji  attention,  I 
must  he  indulged  at  present  in  following  ray  affections.  The 
only  dedication  1  ever  made,  was  to  my  brother,  because  I 
loved  Lim  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since  dead. 
Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  Poem  to  you. 

How  far  j-ou  may  be  pleased  with  the  versification  and 
mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
inquire  :  but  I  know  you  will  object  (and,  indeed,  several  of 
our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion),  that  the 
depopulation  it  dejilores  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the  dis- 
oi'ilers  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  own  im- 
agination. To  this  I  can  scarcely  make  any  other  answer, 
than  tliat  I  sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written  ;  that  I 
have  talsen  all  possible  pains,  in  my  country  excursions,  for 
these  four  or  five  ycai's  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege; 
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end  that  all  my  viewa  and  inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe 
those  naiserica  real,  whicli  I  here  attempt  to  display.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  lo  enter  into  an  inquiry  whether  the 
country  be  depopulating  or  not;  the  discussion  would  take 
up  much  room,  and  I  should  piuve  myself,  at  heat,  an  indif- 
ferent politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when 
IiWant  Lis  unfatigued  attendon  to  a  long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  inveigh 
against  the  increase  of  our  luxuries ,  and  here  also  I  espect 
Ihe  shout  of  modem  politidana  against  me.  For  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  luxury  as 
one  of  the  greatest  national  advantages,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity  in  that  particular  aa  erroneoua.  Still,  however, 
I  must  remain  a  professed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue 
to  think  those  luxuries  prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many 
vices  are  introduced,  and  so  many  kingdoma  have  been  un- 
done. Indeed,  so  much  has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty 
and  variety,  one  would  sometimes  wish  to  be  in  the  right. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  anecre  friend,  and  ardent  admirer, 

Oliver   Goldtmith. 
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Sweet  Auburn !    loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  heallli  and  plenty  clieer'd  the  laboring  swaia, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delay'd  : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 

How  often  have  I  loitei'd  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  iiumble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  (opt  the  neighboring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

How  olten  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 

■*  TTis  locality  of  this  poem  h  snpposed  to  be  Lissoy,  near 
Ballymahan,  where  tlie  poet's  brother  Uenry  had  his  living.  Aa 
usual  in  snch  cases,  the  place  afterwards  became  the  fushioiiabk 
resort  of  poetical  pilgrims,  and  paid  tlio  customary  penalty  of  fuiv 
nishing  relics  for  the  curious.  The  hauMhont  busk  has  hcen  con- 
verted  into  snuff-boxes,  and  now  adorns  the  cabinets  of  poetical 
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"When  toii  remitting  lent  its  turn  \o  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  lalior  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surtey'd  ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 

And  slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round  j 

And  still  as  each  repealed  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthfal  band  inspired ; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 

The  swain  mistrustlesa  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  tiller'd  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove : 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  I  sports,  like  these 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  (oil  io  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed. 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ! 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  doiuain, 
And  half  a  tillage  Stints  fhy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  the  grassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
'But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solilaty  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nestj 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  witli  unvaried  cries  ; 
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Sunk  sire  Ihy  bowers  in  sliapless  ruin  all, 
Anrl  ilu-  h]ii2  jjritsfl  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
Ami.  lri;iiil)liii;r,  shi'iiiking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
I'm;  far  awjiy  thy  childr<?n  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  tlie  land,  10  Litsiening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  weallh  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  bj-ealh  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has    mad-e ; 
Hill  a  bold  peuiiaiitry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  cim  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  thei-e  was,  ei-e  Kngland's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  mainlain'd  its  man  : 
For  him  liglit  Labor  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gase  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more ; 
liis  best  companions,  innocence  and  healli, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
But  times  arealler'd:  irade'a  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scalter'd  hamlets  rose. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose. 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied. 
And  everj'  ]>ang  that  folly  pays  lo  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  (hat  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
T^ived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green, — 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  I'ui'al  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  I  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Htb  ^s  1  lake  my  solitary  rounds. 
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Iriiidst  thy  langling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
AuJ,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  tbe  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Retni;inbrance  wakes  with  all  lier  busy  train, 
Siviilb  at  my  breast,  and  (urns  die  past  to  pain. 

in  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  cai-e, 
1h  all  my  giieft  — and  God  has  given  my  share  — 
1  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  ei'own, 
Amidot  tliese  humble  bowers  to  lay  rae  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  siill  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still  — 
Amidst  the  swains  lo  shew  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Aroun'd  my  lire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  wlbom  homids  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  lo  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hojies,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

(o  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Ketreat  fiom  cares,  rhat  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  blest  is  he  wlio  crowns  in  shades  like  thesCi 
A  youth  of  labor  will)  an  age  of  ease  i 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  lemptaiions  try, 
And,  since  'tis  liard  lo  coml>at,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  hicn  no  wretelies,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine, or  lemptlhe  dangerous  deep  ; 
Kfl  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  stale, 
To  spurn  icnploring  famine  from  ihe  gate  ; 
But  on  lie  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
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Sinks  to  tlie  grave  witb  tinperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  tlie  way  ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  comraenc«s  ere  the  wMld  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound;  when  oft  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  past  with  carel^s  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  railk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  (hat  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playiiil  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  match-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  tlie  whispering  wind, 
And  the  ioud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mmd, — • 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  fill'd  each  paase  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  tlie  sounds  of  population  fail ; 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass^^rown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thoi'n. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
Tlie  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
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The  village  preacher's  modest  ii 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year : 

Remote  from  lowQs  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  cliange,  his  plac 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power,  ■ 

By  doctrines  fasbion'd  to  tlie  varj-ing  hour ; 

Far  otlier  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize, 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretciied  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  ti-ain. 

He  chid  their  wjinderings,  but  relieved  (heir  paia  ; 

The  iong-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Wliose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 

Tlie  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  aUow'd ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away, 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

Siioulder'd  his  crutcii,  and  ehow'd  how  fields  were  w( 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leara'd  to  gloi 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe : 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  fautls  to  scan, 

His  [jity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  iean'd  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each^fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fiedged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  Irlgliter  worlds,  and  ied  the  way. 
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Eeiiide  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  JaliJ, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  disinay'd. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  bis  contix>I, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  tLe  straggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trerobling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  liis  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  ehurcii,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  liis  lips  prevail'd  with  double  away, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  espress'd  ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd ; 
To  (hem  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifYs  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  ai-e  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossoni'd  furze,  unprofliably  gay. 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  witii  countefciled  glee. 
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At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  lie, ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd : 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  lo  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  Le  knew, 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  —  that  he  could  giiuge  ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound. 
Amazed  tbe  gazing  rustics  i-anged  around; 
And  siill  tliey  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  Le  knew. 
But  past  ta  all  his  fanie.     The  very  spot 
Wliere  many  a  time  he  Iriumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  tliat  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Whei'e  graybeard  mirth,  and  smiling  toil,  retired. 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  sloops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place  : 
The  whiie-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor, 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  lo  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  draws  by  day  j 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  gajne  of  goose ; 
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The  tearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
Wiih  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  brokcD  tea  cups,  wisely  kepi  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendors !     Could  not  all 
Eeprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fell  ? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart : 
Thilher  no  more  Che  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  carej 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
Ko  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  Elrenglh,  and  learn  to  hear ; 
Tiie  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  Ihe  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined ; 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
"With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd,  — 
In  these,  ere  triflera  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  plea.'ure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
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Tlie  heart,  distrusling,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  wlio  survey 
Tlie  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'T  is  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Eetweea  a  spleiidid  aad  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  sliouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore ; 
iloards,  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains  ;  this  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  tiie  same. 
Not  so  the  loss :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  late,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  tor  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
Has  robb'd  the  neighboring  fields  of  half  theii-  growth: 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  fi^m  the  green ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies : — 
While  thus  tlie  land,  adom'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendor  feeblj  waits  its  falL 

As  some  fiur  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  lo  please  while  youtii  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past  —  for  charms  are  frail— 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
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Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  befray'd ; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd  ; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scoui^ed  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  odc  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms  —  a  garden  and  a  gi'ave. 

Where,  then,  ah!  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limiis  stray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare- worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped,  what  waitahim  tbere? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Exiorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  wo. 
Here  while  the  cotinier  glitters  in  biocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  piies  his  sickly  trade  ; 
Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign. 
Here,  richly  deek'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
Tlie  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  —  Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
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Where  the  poor  houseless  shiyeriiig  female  lies  : 

She  once,  pei'haps,  in  village  pleiily  blest, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest : 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn: 

Now  lost  to  all — her  friends,  her  virtue  fied. 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 

And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower. 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Aubuni,  thine,  the  loveliest  train. 
Do  thy  feir  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

All,  na     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex-world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altaraa*  murmurs  to  their  wo. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charra'd  before. 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 


*  The  Altama  [  or  Altamaha  ) 
Mrgia,  United  States. 
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The  rattling  terrors  of  the  yengefu!  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men,  more  murd'rous  still  than  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  hrook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day 
That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  Uke  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Eetum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep  1 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  wo } 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave  : 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears. 
The  fend  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms : 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes. 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
Iq  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 
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0  luxury  !  tliou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  il!  cxclianged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 
How  do  thy  poiions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own  : 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  wo  j 
Till,  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  Down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  deva-^tation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done  ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
1  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 
Dowa  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  wiii  every  gale, 
Downwai-d  they  moTC  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  siiore  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tenderness, are  there; 
And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 
And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  caldi  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,    and  keep'st  me  so  i 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
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Tliou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fiire  tliee  well ! 
Farewell ;  and  oh !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Tomo's  tHffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigors  of  th'  inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain ; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possesl. 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  hlcst ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labor'd  mole  away  ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 
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The  following  letter,  addressed  lo  the  printer  of  the  St.  James's 
Ohronlclo,  Bijpeared  in  that  paper  in  June,  1767. 

Sir, — Ah  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  nae  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours,  that  I 
recommended  Blainville'a  Trayels,  because  I  thought  the  book 
was  a  good  one,  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I  was  told  by  the 
Uiokseller  that  it  was  tlion  first  published  ;  but  in  that,  it  seems, 
I  was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extenave  enough 
to  set  me  right. 

Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  taken  a 
ballad  I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one*  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  In  qucF'ion,  If  there  be  any,  his  ballad 
is  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago  ; 
and  he  (as  we  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best) 
told  me  with  his  usual  good  humor,  the  nest  time  I  saw  him, 
that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  foim  the  fragments  of  Shak- 
speare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cen- 

*  Friar  of  Oiiiprs  Gray.     Iiell()<,<is  of  Ancient  Poeiri/,  \ol.  [,  y>ook 
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to,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  1 1  ^hlj  appro  el  t.  S  ch  petty  an- 
ecdotes as  tliese  are  staroely  wortli  [  n  t  n^  and  were  t  not 
for  the  busy  disposition  of  eome  of  j  o  r  o  Tesj,oE  lents,  the 
public  should  never  have  known  that  h  owes  me  the  hint 
of  his  ballad,  or  that  1  am  obhj^e  I  to  h  f  endalnj  and  learning 
for  communioalions  of  a  much  more  imjmrtant  nature. — I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  etc.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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'Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 

To  where  yon  taper  oheera  the  vale 
Wifh  hoapltahle  ray, 

'  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow, 

Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread, 
Seem  lengtli'ning  as  I  go.' 

'  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  Hermit  cries, 
'  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

'  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

'  Then  turn  to-m'ghf,  and  freely  share 
Whale'er  my  cell  bestows ; 

lly  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fere. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 
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'No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free, 
To  slaugliter  I  condemn ; 
'  Taught  bj  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  leara  to  pity  them  : 

'But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

'Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

!Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

Hie  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends. 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 

The  lonely  mansion  lay, 
A  refuge  to  the  neighb'ring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  tiie  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  rest, 

The  Hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 
And  cheer'd  bis  pensive  guest ; 
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And  sjii'cad  liis  vcguiable  store, 
And  giijly  press'd  and  smiled ; 

And,  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  gympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries, 
The  trickut  chirmps  on  the  liearth. 

The  crackling  fagot  flies. 

But  iiotliing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavj  at  his  heart, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  Hermit  spied, 
With  answering  care  oppress'd : 

And, '  "Whence  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 
'  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

'  From  better  habitations  spum'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendsiiip  unretum'd, 

Or  unregai-ded  love  ? 

'  Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings. 

Are  trifling,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  thiogs, 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

'  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  luUa  to  sleep; 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
ISut  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 
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'  And  )ove  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

Tlie  modern  fair  one's  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest, 

*  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush 

And  spurn  the  sex,'  he  said  ; 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  love-lorn  guest  betray'd. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view  ; 
Like  colors  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  hright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  siranger  stands  confeas'd, 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

And, '  Ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude  — 
A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried : 

'  Wliose  feet  unhailow'd  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

<  But  let  a  maid  thy  pitj  share, 
Whom  love  hns  taught  to  stray  ■, 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  hut  Snds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

'  My  father  lived  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he  : 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

He  had  hut  only  me. 
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'  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unniimbei'd  suitors  came, 
"Who  prised  me  for  imputed  charma, 

And  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  flame. 

'  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove ; 
Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd. 

But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

'In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

But  these  were  all  to  me, 

'And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dalo. 

He  caroU'd  lays  of  love, 
Hia  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale, 

And  music  to  tlie  grove.  * 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

'  The  dew,  the  bloasom  on  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  wo  to  me, 

Their  constancy  was  mine. 

*  This  ftanza  was  preserved  by  Richard  Arch  dale,  Esq,,  amem- 
l>er  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  whom  ii  was  given  by  Goldsmith, 
and  wae  first  inserted  after  the  author's  death. 
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'  For  still  I  ti'ied  eacli  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heait, 

I  trimnph'd  in  hia  pain ; 

'  Till,  quite  dejected'with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 

In  secret,  where  he  died. 

'  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

•And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
Twas  so  for  rae  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.' 

'  Forbid  it,  Hearen! '  the  Hermit  cried, 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast ; 

The  wondering  fair  one  turn'd  to  chide  — 
'  Twaa  Edwin's  self  that  press'd  I 

'  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  tarn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  theo, 

'  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  every  care  resign ; 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part^ 

My  lite  —  my  all  that's  mine. 
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Ko,  never  from  this  hour  to  part 

"We'll  live  and  love  so  truo, 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 
Shall  break  tbj  Edwin's  too. 
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Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finw  or  fatter 
Ne'er  rEinged  in  a  forest,  or  smoked  in  a  platter. 
The  haiineh  ivaa  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
Tlie  fat  wa.'f  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

regretting 
To  spoil  such  a  delicate  picture  hy  eating: 
I  had  thoughts,  in  my  charaher  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  he  shewn  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu  ; 
As  in  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so  so, 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  sliow ; 
But  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  tiiey  take  pride  in. 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 
But  hold—let  me  pause — don't  I  hear  you  pronounce, 
Tliis  tale  of  the  bacon's  a  damnable  bounce  ? 
Well,  suppose  it  a  bounce  —  sure  a  poet  may  try. 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 
But,  my  lord,  it's  no  bounce :  I  protest,  in  my  turn, 

*  The  flcscription  of  the  dinner  party.in  this  poem  is  imitated 
from  BoilcHu's  fourth  Satire.  Boiloan  himself  took  tlie  hint  from 
Horace,  Lib.  li.  Sut,  8,  wliicli  has  also  been  imitated  by  Segnier, 
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It's  a  truth,  and  jour  lordship  may  ask  Jlr.  Born.* 
To  go  on  witli  my  tale  :  as  I  gazed  on  the  haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and  staunch, 
So  I  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  undrest. 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  liked  best. 
Of  the  neck  and  the  breast  I  had  next  to  dispose  — 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Munroe's ; 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  (he  where,  and  the 

There's  H— d,  and  C— y,  and  H— rth,  and  H— ff, 
1  think  they  love  venison— I  know  they  love  beef; 
There's  my  countryman,  Higgins  —  oh,  let  him  alone 
For  making  a  blunder,  or  picking  a  bone  : 
But,  hang  it !  to  poets  who  seldom  can  eat 
Tour  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them  tlieir  health  it  might  hurt ; 
It's  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt. 

While  thus  1  debated,  in  reverie  centred. 
An  acquaintance — a  friend,  as  he  call'd  himself — 

enter'd ; 
An  under-bred,  flne-spoken  fellow  was  he, 
And  he  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  venison  and  me, — 
'  What  have  you  got  here  ?  —  Why,  this  is  good  eating  I 
Tour  own,  I  suppose  —  or  is  it  in  waiting  ? ' 
'Why,  whose  should  it  be?'  cried  I,  with  a  flounce, 
'I  get  these  things  often'  —  but  tliat  was  a  bounce: 
'  Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  settle  the  nation, 
Are  pleased  to  be  kind  —  but  I  hate  ostentation.' 

*Lord  Clare's  nephew. 
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'  If  that  be  the  case,  then,'  cried  he,  very  gay, 
'  I'm  glad  T  have  taken  this  house  in  my  way : 
To-morrow  you  take  a  poor  dinner  with  me  ; 
No  words  —  I  insist  oii't  —  precisely  at  three ; 
We'll  have  Johnson,  and  Biirke,  —  all  the  wita  will  be 

My  acquaintance  is  slight,  or  Td  ask  my  Lord  Clare. 
And,  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner. 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner. 
What  say  you  —  a  pasty  ?  it  shall,  and  it  must. 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust 
Here,  porter  —  this  venison  with  me  to  Mile-end : 
No  stirring,  I  beg  —  my  dear  friend,  —  my  dear  friend ! 
Thus,  snatching  his  hat,  he  brush'd  off  like  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow'd  behind. 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  '  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself; '  • 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty. 
Yet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison  pasty, 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life. 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
So  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coach. 

When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  chair-lumbered  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by  nine). 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
'  For  I  knew  it,'  he  cried,  'both  eternally  fail, 

*  See  the  letters  that  passed  between  his  Royal  Highness  HeEi^ 
Duke  of  Cumberlaad,  and  Lady  Grosvenor.    12mi).  1769. 
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The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale:* 
But  no  niiitter,  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party 
With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a  Jew  : 
They're  both  of  them,  merry,  and  authors  like  you ;  ^ 
The  one  writes  the  Snarier,  the  other  the  Scourge ; 
Some  thinks  he  writes  Cinna  —  he  owns  lo  Panui^e.' 
While  thus  he  described  them,  hy  trade  and  by  name, 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

At  the  top,  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen  ; 
At  the  bottom,  was  tiipe  in  a  swinging  tureen ; 
At  the  sides,  there  was  spinage,  and  pudding  made  hot ; 
In  the  middle,  a  place  where  ibe  pasty  —  was  not. 
Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe,  it's  my  utter  aversion, 
And  your  bacon  I  hate  like  a  Turk  or  a  Persiiin; 
So  there  I  sat  stuck  like  a  horse  in  a  pound, 
Wliile  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round : 
But  what  ves'd  me  most  was  that  d '  d  Scottish 

With  Ills  long-winded  speeches,  his  smiles,  and  his 

And, '  Madam,'  quoth  he, '  may  this  bit  he  my  poison, 
A  prettier  dinner  1  never  set  eyes  on  ; 
I'l-ay,  a  slice  of  your  liver,  though  may  I  be  curst^ 
But  I've  ate  of  your  tripe  till  I'm  ready  to  bursL' 
'  The  iripe  ! '  quoih  the  Jew,  with  bis  chocolate  cheek, 
'  I  could  dine  on  this  tnpe  seven  days  in  a  week : 
I  like  these  Iiere  dinners,  so  pretty  and  small ; 

*  An  eminent  London  brewer,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  nt  whose  table  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  frequent  guest. 
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But  jour  friend  there,  the  Doctor,  eats  nothing  at  all, 

'  0  ho  ! '  quoth  my  friend, '  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice. 

H<!'s  keeping  a  corner  ibrsomelhing  tliat's  nice  : 

There's  a  pasty.'  — '  A  pasty  ! '  repealed  the  Jew, 

'  I  don't  care  if  I  keep  a  comer  for't  too.' 

'  What  the  deil  mon,  a  pasty  1 '  re-echoed  the  Scot, 

'Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  that.' 

'  We'll  all  keep  a  coraer,'  the  lady  cried  out ; 

'  We'll  all  keep  a  corner,'  was  eclio'd  about. 

While  tlius  we  resolved,  and  the  pasty  delay'd. 

With  looks  that  quite  petrified,  enter'd  the  maid : 

A  visage  so  sad,  and  so  pale  with  affright. 

Waked  Priam,  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out  —  for  who  could  mistake  her?  — 

That  she  came  with  some  terrible  news  from  the  baker : 

And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  that  negligent  sloven 

Had  shut  out  the  pasty  on  shutting  his  oven, 

Sad  Philomel  thus  —  but  let  similes  drop — 

And  now  that  I  think  on't,  the  story  may  stop. 

To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it's  but  labor  misplaced, 
To  send  such  good  verses  to  one  of  your  taste ; 
You've  got  an  odd  something  —  a  kind  of  discerning, 
A  reiisli  —  a  taste  —  sicken'd  over  by  learning ; 
Ac  least  it's  your  temper,  as  very  well  known, 
That  you  think  very  slightly  of  a]!  that's  your  own. 
So,  perhaps,  in  your  habits  of  thinking  amiss, 
You  may  make  a  mistake,  and  think  slightly  of  thia. 
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Dr.  Golilsiiiith  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally  dined  at  the 
St.  James's  CotFcctiouso.  Oiio  day,  it  was  proposed  to  write 
epitaphs  on  him.  His  country,  dialect,  and  person,  furnished 
subjects  of  witticism.  He  was  called  on  for  Ilelaliatioii,  and,  at 
their  next  meeling,  prodaecd  [he  following  poem. 

Of  old,  wheo  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 
Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united ; 
If  our  landlord  *  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish, 
Lut  each  guest  bring  himself,  aod  he  brings  the  best  dish ; 
Our  Dean  t  shall  be  veoison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains  s 
Our  Bufke  t  shaU  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains ; 
Our  Will  §  shall  be  wild-fowl  of  excellent  flavor. 
And  Dick  ||  with  hia  pepper  shall  Leightea  the  savor ; 


and  the  fi 


'a  Coffeehouse,  where  the  Doctor 
rized  in  this  poem,  occasionally 


t  Doctor  Barnard,  Dean  of  Dorry,  in  Ireland,  afterwards  Bish- 
op of  Kiilaloe. 

1  The  Right  lion.  Edmund  Burke. 

^  Mr.  William  liurke,  formerly  secretary  to  General  Conway, 
and  mcmlier  for  Bedwin. 

il.Mr.  Riihard  Burke,  eollector  of  Granada. 
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Our  Cuiriberland'a  *  sweetbread  its  place  shiill  obtain, 
And  Douglas  t  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain  ; 
Our  Garriek's  J  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 
To  make  out  the  diDner,  full  certain  I  am, 
That  Ridge  §  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  |  is  lamb  ; 
That  Hiekey's  %  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 
At  a  dinner  so  various  —  at  such  a  repast, 
Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last? 
Here,  waiter,  more  ivine,  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able, 
Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table  ; 
Theu,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head, 
Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  Dean,  reunited  to  earth, 
Who  mixed  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with 

If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt  — 
At  least,  in  six  weeks  I  could  not  find  'em  out ; 
Xet  some  have  declared,  and  it  can't  be  denied  'em. 
That  sly-bools  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em. 

tMr.  Rii^hard  Cnmberiand,  author  of  The  ltV-(  I:,dian,  Tkf 
Jcic,  and  otiicr  dramaiic  works. 

I  Doctor  Douglas,  Canon  of  WEniisor,  and  afterwards  Biahop 
of  Salisbury,  was  himself  a  nntvie  of  Svotl]md,  and  obtained  con- 
siderabla  reputation  by  his  detection  of  the  forgeries  ot  hia  coun- 
trymen, Lftuder  and  Lower. 

-JDavidGarriek,  Esq. 
4  Counsellor  John  Itidge,  a  gentlem.in  belonging  to  the  Irish 

II  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds. 
H  An  eminent  attomej. 
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Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  wus  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  uoiverse,  narrow'd  bis  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  : 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throaty 
To  perauade  Tommy  Townshend*  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  stiil  went  on  refining, 
And  thouglit  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 

Though  equal  lo  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesraan,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot,  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  ngfu  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemptoy'd  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Here  lies  honest  William,  whose  heart  was  a  mint, 
While  the  owner  ne'er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't : 
The  pupil  of  impulse,  it  forced  him  along, 
His  conduct  still  right,  witli  his  argument  wrong ; 
Still  aiming  at  honor,  yet  fearing  to  roam, 
Tiie  coachman  was  tipsy,  the  chariot  drove  home. 
Would  you  ask  for  his  merits  ?  alas  !  he  had  none  ; 
What  was  good  was  spontaneous,  his  faults  were  his  own. 

*Mr.  T.  Townshend,  member  for  Whilchurdi,  afterwards  LoiU 
Sydney. 

t  Mr,  Burke's  speeches  in  Parliament,  thongh  distinguiahed  hj- 
all  tlje  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  their  biffhly-gifted 
auilior,  were  not  ahviiys  Ikienud  to  with  patience  by  liis  brother 
members,  who  not  unfrcquently  took  the  opponunity  of  retiring 
to  dinner  when  he  rose  to  epeak.  To  this  circumstance,  which 
procured  for  the  orator  the  sabriqaet  of  the  Dinger  Bell,  allusion  18 
hero  cQade. 
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Here  lies  honest  Eiclaard,  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at ; 
Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his  !  what  wit  and  what  whim  ! 
jSow  breaking  a  jeat,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  !  • 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wisli'd  him  full  ten  times  a-day  at  Old  Nick. 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  mitdc  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  ihey  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 
His  gallanU  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine ; 
Like  n  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  Folly  grows  proud ; 
Antl  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleased  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 
Or  wherefore  liis  characters  thus  without  fault? 


Say,  was  it,  that 
To  find  out  men'i 
Quite  sick  of  puraui 


inly  directing  his  view 
rtues,  and  finding  them  few, 
ng  each  troublesome  elf, 


*  Mr.  Riohard  Bmka  Jiaving  slightly  fractured  an  arm  and  a 
le^  at  dilFcrent  times,  the  Doctor  has  rallied  him  on  these  acci- 
di'nts,  ns  a  kind  of  rotiibutlve  justice,  for  breaking  jests  npon 
other  people. 
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He  ^rew  liizy  at  last,  and  drew  from  him-^elf? 

Here  IXjiiglas  retires  from  his  lolls  to  relax, 
TUe  s<T<snrge  of  imjKjstors,  lUc  (error  of  quai'ksT 
Cwme,  ail  ye  quadi  lianla,  and  ye  quadving  divines, 
Come,  and  dance  on  iiie  spot  where  your  tyrant  redjnes: 
Wlioi  satire  and  oen?ur«  encireled  his  throne, 
I  fear'd  fi*r  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own ; 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  de(eelor. 
Our  Dodds  '  shali  be  pious,  our  Kenrieks  t  shall  lecture ; 
Macpherson  t  write  bomljast,  and  call  it  a  style  ; 
Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  compile : 
New  Lauders  §  and  Bowers  Q  the  Tweed  shall  cross  over. 
No  Gouotryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover  ; 
Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark. 
And  Switchman  meet  Swtchman,  and  cheat  in  the  daris- 

Here  lies  David  Garridt,  desci'ibe  lum  who  can, 

»  The  Hcv.  Dr.  J)oM,  who  was  executed  for  forgery. 

tl>f.  Konrifk.  wlio  road  lecmres  at  the  Devil  Taveni,  iirider  tha 
title  of  ■  The  School  of  Shak,«pcare.'  He  was  a  w«ll-known  writer, 
of  iiroitigiona  versatility,  and  some  lal«nt.  I)r.  .lolmson  observed 
of  him. '  Ho  is  one  of  the  aimy  who  have  made  tkeiasclves  pMk, 
wiihonl  mating  theraselvea  known.' 

t  James  Mucphcnen,  Esq.,  who  from  the  more  force  of  liis  style, 
wrote  down  the  first  jjoet  of  all  anliqnily. 

f  William  Lander,  who.  tjy  interpoUitiof  pertain  passBpes  from 
the  Adamu,!  Exnl  of  Grotius,  with  translntions  from  Paradise 
Lost,  cndOBi-orcd  to  fix  on  Milton  a  charge  of  plagiarism  from 
the  modern  Latin  poets.  Dr.  Douglas  detected  and  exposed  this 
imposture,  and  exloncd  fram  the  author  a  confession  and  apology. 

[ArcWhaia  Bower,  a  Scotdsh  Josuit,  and  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Laraliortini.  Dr.  Douglas  conTtet- 
ed  BowLT  of  gross  imposture,  and  tot.illy  destroyed  the  credit  of 
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An  abrid'^ment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 

As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine, 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  : 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart 

The  man  had  hia  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

Lilie  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  cfrfors  he  spread, 

And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  hia  own  natural  red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 

Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  aclmg. 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 

He  turn'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 

Tliough  secure  of  oar  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sicit 

If  they  were  n<*  his  own  hy  finessing  and  trick ; 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew  when  lie  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  L>tck. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 

And  the  puff'  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  } 

Till  his  relish,  ^Tiwn  callous  almost  to  disease, 

Who  pepper'd  the  liighest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  he  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Tc  Kciiriclis,  ye  Kellys,*  and  Woodfalls  t  so  grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gave ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouls  that  yoa  raised, 
While  he  was  be-Roscius'd,  and  you  were  he-praised ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wlierever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

*  Mr.  Hii^h  Kelley,  originally  a  stajniaker,  afterwards  a  news- 
paper cdiior  and  draniatisi,  and  latterly  a  barrister. 

t  Mr.  Wimam  "Wuoilfall,  priolcr  of  the  Momint/  aroaiclt. 
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Those  poets  who  owe  llieir  best  fame  to  liis  skill, 
Sliall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  wliere  lie  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 
And  Beaunaonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kelleys  above. 

Here  Hidtey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature  ; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper ; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser? 
I  answer,  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser. 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  fiat  ? 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  bim  of  that. 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ?  Ah,  no ! 
Then  what  was  hia  failing?  come  tell  it,  and  burn  ye! 
He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  lelt  a  wiser  or  better  behind ; 
His  pendl  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand, 
Hia  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland : 
Still  bora  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  moat  civilly  steering, 
When  tliey  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of 

hearing ; 
"When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  hia  trumpet,*  and  only  took  snufF. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Rejnolda  was  ao  deaf  as  to  be  under  the  neMssity 
of  using  an  ear-troinpet  in  company. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Aftprine  fourth  cdilionof  this  poem  was  printed,  thn  pnhlisliet 
rcceivctl  ihe  fullowm;- epitapli  on  Mr.  Whicefoord,*  from  a  friend 
ul'  Iho  lacu  ])r-  Go1<li<milh. 

IlKitK  Wliitefoord  reclines,  and,  elcny  it  who  can, 
riioii^li  lie  merrily  lived,  he  is  now  a  grave  maci :  t 
Riirc  i;om|iouiid  of  oddity,  frofic,  and  fun ! 
Wiio  I'eHsli'd  a  joke,  and  i'ejoiced  in  ii  pun  j 
Whose  tem}>er  was  generous,  open,  sintttre ; 
A  stranger  to  (iallery,  a  stranger  (o  fear  ; 
Wlio  scaiter'd  around  wit  and  humor  at  will ; 
Whose  daily  bmi  mots  liiilf  a  column  might  fill : 
A  Scotchman,  fiwn  pride  and  from  prejudice  free  ; 
A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas  1  that  so  liberal  a  mind 
Should  so  long  he  to  newspaper  essays  confined  ! 
Wiio  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar. 
Yet  content  if  '  the  tahle  he  set  in  a  roar : ' 
Whose  talents  to  fill  any  statiwi  were  fit, 
Yet  hnppy  if  Woodfall  J  eonfess'd  him  a  wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings,  ye  pert  scribbling  folks  I 
Who  (»()ied  liis  squibs,  and  re-eclioed  bis  jokes ; 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come. 
Still  follow  your  master,  and  visit  his  tomb ; 
To  dtjck  it,  bring  with  you  festoons  of  the  vine, 

*  Mr.  Cald)  Whiirfoord,  author  trf  many  homorous  essays. 

t  Mr.  Whilcfoord  was  so  notorious  a  fanst&t,  that  Dr.  Gold- 
smith  ased  lo  sny  it  was  impossible  to  ktop  him  companj-,  without 
beiiij;  infooled  with  the  itch  of  punning. 

JMr.  H.  S,  Woodfcll,  piiiiler  of  the  PiMk  Advertiser. 
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And  copious  libations  bestow  on  liis  shrine; 

Tlien  strew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  less) 

Cross  Headings,  Ship  News,  and  Mistakes  of  the  Press.* 

Merry  Whitefoord,  farewell !  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
Tiiat  a  Scot  may  have  humor,  I  had  almost  said  wit; 
Tliis  debt  to  tliy  memory  I  cannot  refuse, 
'  Thou  best-humor'd  man  with  the  woral^humor'd  Muse.' 


THE 
DOUBLE  TEANSFORMATION. 


Secluded  from  domestic  strife. 
Jack  Book-worm  led  a  college  life  ; 
A  fellowship  at  twenty-five 
Made  him  the  happiest  man  alive  ; 
He  drank  his  glass,  and  cracked  his  joke, 
And  freshmen  wondei-'d  as  he  spoke. 

Such  pleasures,  unalloy'd  with  care, 
Could  any  accident  impair? 
Could  Cupid's  shait  at  length  transfix 
Our  swain,  arrived  at  thirty-six  ? 

Oh,  had  the  archer  ne'er  come  down 
To  ravage  in  a  country  town  ! 
Or  Flavia  been  content  to  stop 
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At  triumphs  in  a  Fleet  Street  shop ! 

Ol],  iiad  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze  ! 

Or  Jiick  hiid  wanted  eyes  to  gaze ! 

Oil !  -^  hut  let  exchuoation  cease, 

Her  presence  banished  all  hia  peace  ; 

So  witli  decorum  all  things  carried, 

flliss  fixiwn'd,  and  blush'd,  and  then  was  —  to 

Need  we  expose  to  vulgar  sigiit 
The  rapiures  of  the  bridal  night? 
Need  we  intrude  on  hallow'd  ground, 
Or  draw  the  curtains  closed  ai-ound? 
Let  it  sufHi:e  that  each  had  charms : 
He  clasped  a  goddess  in  his  arms  ; 
And  though  she  feit  his  usage  rough, 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew. 
The  second  brought  its  transports  too  ; 
A  third,  a  fourth,  were  not  amiss. 
The  fifth  was  friendship  mixed  with  bliss: 
But,  when  a  twelvemonth  passed  away, 
Jack  found  his  goddess  made  of  clay  ; 
Found  half  the  charms  that  deck'd  her  face 
Arose  from  powder,  shreds,  or  lace ; 
But  still  the  worst  remain'd  behind,  — 
That  very  fa<re  had  robb'd  her  mind. 

Skill'd.in  no  olher  arts  was  she, 
But  dressing,  pafching,  repartee  ; 
And,  juit  as  humor  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  belle. 
Tis  true  she  dressed  with  modern  grace. 
Half  naked,  at  a  ball  or  race  ; 
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But  when  at  home,  at  board  or  bed, 

Five  gi'easy  nighleaps  wrapp'd  her  head. 

Could  so  miicli  beauty  condceoeDd 

To  be  a  dull,  domestic  friend  ? 

Could  any  cuj-lijiTi-iectures  bring 

To  deeem.-j  bo  fine  a  thing! 

In  £hoj-t,  by  night,  'twas  fits  or  fretting ; 

By  day,  'twas  gadding  or  eo<iueiiiug. 

Fond  10  be  seen,  slie  kejit  a  bevy 

01  [lowder'd  coxcombs  at  lier  levee ; 

The  squire  and  captain  look  their  stations, 

And  Iwcniy  other  uear  relations  : 

Jaek  suck'd  his  pipe,  and  oAen  broke 

A  sigh  in  suttocating  smoke ; 

While  all  their  hours  were  pass'd  between 

Insulting  I'epartee  and  spleen. 

Thus,  as  her  faults  each  day  were  knotvi 
lie  thinks  her  features  coarser  growa ; 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shews. 
Or  thins  her  lips,  or  points  her  nose  ; 
"Whenever  r^e  or  envy  rise. 
How  wide  her  moutli,  how  wild  her  eyes ! 
He  knows  not  how,  but  so  it  is. 
Her  face  is  grown  a  knowing  piiiz  ; 
And,  though  her  fops  are  wondrous  civil, 
He  thinks  her  ugly  as  ihe  devil. 

Kow,  to  perplex  the  ravell'd  noose, 
As  each  a  different  way  pursues, 
"While  sullen  or  loquacious  strife 
Promised  lo  hold  ihem  on  for  life. 
That  dire  disease,  i\hose  ruthless  power 
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"Withers  the  beauly's  Iransient  flower, — 
Lo  !  the  small  pox,  with  horiid  glare, 
Levell'd  iia  ten-ors  at  tlie  fair ; 
Anil,  rifling  every  youthful  grace, 
Lefl  but  the  remimnt  of  a  face. 

The  glnss,  grown  hateful  to  her  sigh^ 
Eeflected  now  a  perfect  fright : 
Eiich  former  art  she  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  lustre  to  her  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creama 
To  smooth  her  skin,  or  hide  its  seama ; 
Her  country  beaux  and  city  cousins, 
Lovers  no  more,  ilew  o!f  by  dozens  ; 
Tlie  squire  himself  waa  seen  lo  yield. 
And  e'en  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam,  now  condemn'd  to  back 
The  rest  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 
Perceiving  others  fairly  flown, 
Attempted  pleasing  him  alone. 
Jack  soon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her  present  face  surpass  the  old  : 
With  modesty  her  cheeks  are  dyed, 
Ilumilily  displaces  pride ; 
Yiyr  tawdry  finery  is  seen 
A  percon  ever  neatly  clean ; 
No  more  presuming  on  her  sway, 
She  learns  good  nature  every  day  : 
Serenely  gay,  and  strict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty. 
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THE   GIFT. 


S  IT,  cruel  Iris,  prctly  rake, 

Dear  merceniiiy  beauty, 
"What  annual  otferiiig  shall  I  make 

Expi-essive  of  my  duty? 

My  heart,  a  victim  to  thine  eyes, 

Should  I  at  once  deliver, 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair  one  prize 

Tlie  gift,  who  slights  tlie  givur? 

A  bill,  a  jewel,  watch,  or  toy, 
My  rivals  give  —  and  let  'em: 

If  gems,  or  gold,  impart  a  joy, 
I'll  give  them  —  when  I  get  'em. 

I'll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rose, 

Or  rose-bud  more  in  fashion  ; 
Such  shorl-lived  offerings  but  disclose 

A  transitory  passion  — 

I'll  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid, 

Not  less  sincere  tlian  civil, — 
I'll  give  tliee  —  ah!  too  charming  maid!  — 

I'll  give  thee  — to  the  Devil! 

*  Imitate  j  from  Grecourt,  a  witty  Trench  poet 
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126      AU   ELEGY   ON  lilK  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  D 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  song, 
Aiid  if  you  find  it  wondrous  sliort. 

It  cannot  hoid  jou  long. 

In  Islington  there  wafi  a  man. 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes: 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

"When  he  put  on  his  dolhes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  he, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man- 
Around  from  all  the  neighboring  streets 

Tiie  wond'ring  neighbors  ran. 
And  swoi-e  the  dog  liad  lost  his  wits, 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 
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The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Chrititian  eye ; 
And  while  they  3wore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

Bui  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  sliow'd  the  rogues  they  lied: 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite  — 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

THE  LOGICIANS  REFUTED.* 


LooiciANS  have  but  ill  defined 

As  rational  the  human  mind  : 

Reason,  (hey  say,  belongs  lo  man, 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wise  Aristotle  and  Sraiglesius, 

By  ratiocinations  specious. 

Have  strove  to  prove  with  great  precision, 

"With  definition  and  division, 

Homo  est  ratione  preditwrn  ; 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  'em  ; 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain, 

That  man  and  all  liis  ways  are  vain ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creature ; 

*Th[s  happy  imitation  waa  adopletl  by  his  Duliiio  pulili slier,  na 
a  genuine  poem  of  Swifi,  and  us  such  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
almost  oveiy  uiiiiion  of  the  Dean's  ivorka.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  inserted  it  without  auj-  remark  in  his  edition  of  Swil't's  Works. 
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0  THB  LOGICIANS  KEFTJTED, 

That  instinct  ia  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason,  boasting  mortals'  pride ; 

And  that  bi-ute  beasts  are  far  before  'em  — 

Setts  est  anima  bndorum. 

Who  ever  knew  an  honest  brute 

At  law  his  neighbor  prosecute, 

Bring  action  for  assault  and  battery  ? 

Or  friend  beguile  wilh  lies  and  flattery? 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  unconfined, 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind ; 

They  eat  tlieir  meals,  and  take  their  sporl, 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court : 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat  as  dearest  friend  a  foe ; 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place ; 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob." 

Fraught  with  invective  iliey  ne'er  go 

To  folks  at  Paternoster  Eow  : 

No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 

No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters. 

Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds; 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray, 

Nor  cut  each  other's  throats  for  pay. 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 

#  Sir  Robert  Walpolo. 
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A  NEW"  SIMILE. 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion : 
But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 
Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state ; 
View  biiu  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  a»ncluci  of  superiors : 
He  promises  with  equal  air, 
And  to  perform  takea  equal  care. 
He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators; 
At  court  the  porters,  lacqueys,  waiters, 
Their  masters'  manners  still  contract. 
And  footmen,  lords  and  dukes  can  act, 
Tliua  at  the  court,  both  great  and  small 
Beliavc  alike,  for  all  ape  all. 

A  NEW  SIMILE. 


Long  had  I  sought  in  vain  to  find 
A  likeness  for  the  scribbling  kind  — 
The  modern  scribbling  kind,  who  write 
In  wit,  and  sense,  and  nature's  spite  — 
Till  reading  —  I  forgot  what  day  on  — 
A  chapter  out  of  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
I  think  I  met  with  something  there 
To  suit  my  purpose  to  a  hair. 
But  let  us  not  proceed  too  furious, — 
First  please  to  turn  to  god  Mercurius ; 
You'll  find  him  pictured  at  full  length. 
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i  A.    NEW    SIMILE. 

In  book  the  second,  page  the  tenth  ; 
The  stress  of  all  ray  proofs  on  him  I  lay, 
Anii  now  proceed  we  to  our  simile. 

Imprimis,  pmy  observe  his  hat. 
Wings  upon  either  side  —  mark  that. 
Well  1    what  is  it  fi'om  thence  ive  gather  ? 
Why,  these  Jeiiote  a  brain  of  featlipr. 
A  brain  of  feather  i  very  right ; 
With  wit  tJiat's  flighty,  learning  light ; 
Such  as  to  modern  bard's  decreed; 
Ajust  comparison  —  proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  peruse, 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  shoes ; 
D<aign'd,  no  doubt,  tlieir  part  to  hear. 
And  waft  his  godship  through  the  air : 
And  here  my  simile  unites ; 
For  in  a  modern  poet's  flights, 
I'm  sure  it  may  be  justly  said. 
His  feet  are  useful  as  his  head. 

Lastly,  Touclisafe  t'  observe  his  haaA, 
FiU'd  with  a  snake-encircled  wand, 
By  classic  authors  term'd  caduceus, 
And  highly  famed  for  several  uses; 
To  wit,  —  most  wondrously  endued, 
Ko  poppy-waler  half  so  good  ; 
For  let  folks  only  get  a  touch, 
lis  soporific  virtue's  such, 
Tliough  ne'er  so  much  awake  before, 
That  quickly  they  begin  to  snore ; 
Add,  too,  wliat  certain  writers  tell, 

With  this  he  drives  men's  souls  to  hell 
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A  NEW   SIMILE. 

Now,  to  apply,  begin  we  then :  — 
His  wand's  a  modern  autlior's  pen  ; 
The  serpents  round  about  it  twin'd 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind, 
Denote  the  rage  with  whicli  he  writes, 
His  frothy  slaver,  venora'd  biies; 
An  equal  semblance  stitl  to  keep. 
Alike,  too,  both  conduce  to  sleep; 
Tliis  difference  only,  as  the  god 
Drove  souls  to  Tart'rus  with  his  rod. 
With  his  goose-quill  the  scribbling  elf, 
Instead  of  others,  damns  himself. 

And  here  my  simile  almost  tript. 
Yet  grant  a  word  by  way  of  postcript. 
Moreover,  Merc'ry  had  a  failing  ; 
Well !  what  of  that  ?  out  with  it  —  stealing 
In  which  all  modern  bards  agree, 
Being  each  as  great  a  thief  as  he. 
But  e'en  this  deity's  existence 
Shall  lend  my  simile  assistance: 
Our  modern  bards !  why,  what  a  pox. 
Are  they  but  senseless  stones  and  blocks? 


D  INSCRIPTION 

AUTHOR'S  BED-CHAMBER. 

Where  the  Red  Lion,  staring  o'er  tlie  way. 
Invites  eacli  passing  stranger  that  can  pay; 
Where  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parson's  bldck  champagne. 
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Iu4  DESCRirXlON    OF    A    BED-Cfl AMBER. 

Efl^gale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury-lane: 

Tiierfi,  in  a  lonely  room,  froni  bailiffs  snug, 

The  Muse  found  Sci-oggen  sti-etcli'd beneath  a  rug;- 

A  window,  patoh'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray. 

That  dimly  show'd  the  state  in  whicli  he  lay  ; 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneatli  the  tread  ; 

Tlie  immid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread ; 

The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in  view, 

And  the  twelve  rules  the  Eoyal  Martyr  drew; 

The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place, 

And  brave  Prince  William  show'd  his  lamp-bladi  face. 

The  morn  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire 

The  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire  t 

IVitb  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scored, 

And  five  crack'd  tea-cupa  dresa'd  the  chimney-board ; 

A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 

A  cap  by  night —  a  stocking  all  the  day !  • 


A  PROLOGUE, 


[Preserved  by  Maerobius.] 

What  I  no  way  left  to  sliun  th'  inglorious  stage, 
And  save  from  infamy  my  sinking  age ! 
Scarce  half  alive,  oppress'd  with  many  a  year, 
What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here? 

*  The  aiiiliur  lias  jjiyen,  witii  a.  very  slLglit  alteration,  t 
description  of  the  althonfie.  in  the  Deserted  Village. 
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A  time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide, 
Nov  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  steps  aside  ; 
Unawed  by  power,  and  unappall'd  by  fear, 
"With  honest  thrift  I  held  my  honor  dear: 
But  this  vile  hour  disperses  all  my  store, 
And  all  my  hoard  of  honor  is  no  more  ; 
For,  ah !  too  partial  to  my  life's  decline, 
CKsar  persuades,  submission  must  be  mine; 
Ilim  I  obey,  whom  Heaven  itseli'  obeys. 
Hopeless  of  pleasing,  yet  inclined  to  please. 
Here  then  at  once  I  welcome  every  shame, 
And  cancel,  at  threescore,  a  life  of  fame  : 
Ko  more  my  titles  shall  my  children  tell, 
The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well : 
This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends, 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honor  ends. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  GLOKY  OF  HER  SEX, 
MES.  MAEY  BLAIZE. 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  ■  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind  ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 

Who  left  a  pledge  beliind. 
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Slie  strove  the  neighborliood  to  please 
With  manners  wondrous  wianlng ; 

And  never  foUow'd  wicked  ways  — 
TJaless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  churcli,  in  silks  and  satin  new, 
With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 

She  never  slurabei-'d  in  her  pew — 
But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more  ; 
The  king  himself  has  follow'd  her — 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

Bnt  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 
Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all : 

The  doctors  found,  when  she  waa  dead  — 
Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore, 
For  Kent  Street  well  may  say, 

That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more  — 
She  had  not  died  to-day. 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH 


SiniE,  'twas  by  Providence  design'd, 
Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate, 

That  he  sliould  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 
To  save  him  from  Karcissus'  fate. 
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THE  CLOWN'S  REPLY. 
John  Teott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peers 
To  tell  Item  the  reason  why  asses  had  ears  ; 
'An't  please  you,'  quoth  John,  'I'm  not  given  to  letters, 
Nor  dare  I  pretend  lo  know  more  ihaii  my  betters ; 
Howe'er  trom  this  time,  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces  — 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved  I  —  without  thinking  on  asses.' 

EPITAPH  ON  DE.  PAENELL. 

This  lomh,  inscribed  to  gentle  Paknkll's  name, 

May  speak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 

What  heart  but  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay. 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way  ? 

Celestial  themes  eonfess'd  his  tuneful  aid  ; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  hira  genius,  was  repaid. 

Needless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow, 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  woi'ks  shall  rise, 

While  converts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 

EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  PUEDON.* 

Here  lies  Ned  Purdon,  from  misei-y  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  biukseller's  hack : 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 

*  This  gentleman  was  edacatcil  lit  Trinity  Collt^,  DaWin ;  hnt 
huviiig  wasted  his  patrimony,  he  enlisted  as  a  foot  soldier.  Grow- 
ing tired  of  that  employment,  he  oblnincd  his  disehargc.  and  be- 
came a  scribbler  in  the  newspapers.  He  translated  Voltaire'i 
Henriade. 

12» 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  TAKING  OF  QUEBEG 

Amidst  tha  dauior  of  exulting  joys, 

Which  iriumph  forces  from  tlie  patriot  heart, 

Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  soul-piei'cing  voice, 
And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  pleasure  start. 

O  "Wolfe  I  *  to  thee  a  streaming  flood  of  woe 
Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e'en  conquest  dear  ; 

Quebec  in  vain  shall  t«ach  our  breast  to  glow, 
Whilst  thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

Alive,  the  ibe  thy  dreadful  vigor  fled. 

And  saw  thee  fall  with  joy-pronouncing  eyes : 

Yet  they  shall  know  thou  conquercst,  though  dead! 
yince  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise. 


STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  Ihat  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is  —  to  die. 

♦  Goldsmith  cliiimedrelationsliip  with  tills  gallant  soldier,  whose 
character  he  gi-oatly  adinu'ed. 
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A  SOKNET." 

Weeitng,  murmuring,  complaining, 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight, 
Myra,  too  sincere  for  ieigning, 

Feara  th'  approaching  bridal  night. 

Tet  why  impair  thy  briglit  pt^rfertion, 

Or  dim  tliy  beauty  with  a  tear? 
Had  Myra  followed  my  direclion. 

She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear 

SONG. 

From  the  Oratorio  of  the   Cdplivilg. 

TnE  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  slill  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rendd  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 

Adorns  and  elieei-s  the  way ; 
And  stiil,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

SONG. 

From  the  Orarmio  of  the  Caplivily. 

0  MEjroRT  I  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain. 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  ttirtiing  all  the  past  to  pain. 

his  sonnet  is  imitated  from  a  ri-enth  moilri|;al  of  St.  Pavier, 
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PEOLOCUE   TO 


Thou,  like  the  world,  the  oppress'd  oppressing, 
Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  ; 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 
In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


Intended  to  hare  been  sung  in  the  Comedy  of  Slie  Sloops  to  Con- 
quer, Ijut  omitted,  because  Mrs.  Bolklej,  who  acted  tlie  port  of 
Miss  Hardcastle,  could  not  sing;. 

Ah  me  I  when  shall  I  marry  me  ? 

Lovers  are  plenty,  hut  fail  to  relieve  me; 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner: 

Not  a  look,  nor  a  smile,  shall  my  passion  discover. 

She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 
flukes  but  a  penitent,  and  loses  a  lover. 


PROLOGUE  TO  ZOBEIDE,  A  TEAGEDTi 


In  these  bold  times,  when  Learning's  sons  esplor 
The  distant  climates  and  the  savage  shore ; 
When  wise  astronomers  to  India  steer. 
And  quit  for  Venus  many  a  brighter  here ; 
While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 
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PROLOGUE  1 


lil 


Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently  —  go  simplmg : 

Our  bard  into  the  general  spirit  enters, 

And  fits  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythian  stores,  and  trinkets  deeply  laden, 

He  this  way  steers  liis  course,  in  liopes  of  trading } 

Yet  ere  he  lands  he's  ordered  me  before, 

To  make  an  observation  on  the  shore. 

"Where  aru  we  driven  'i  our  reckoning  aure  is  lost  I 

This  seems  a  rocky  and  a  dangerous  coast. 

Lord,  what  a  sultry  climate  am  I  under ! 

Yon  ill-foreboding  cloud  seems  big  svith  thunder  i 

[  Upper  Gallery, 
Tliere    mnngrovcs    spre:id,    and    larger   than   I've   seen 
'em  —  [-Pit- 

Here  trees  of  stately  size  —  and  billing  turtles  in  'em. 

\_Balcon%es. 
Here  ill-cone! I tion'd  oranges  abound  —  \_Sfage. 

And  apples,  bitter  apples,  strew  the  ground  : 

\_Tasting  than. 
The  inhabitants  are  cannibals,  I  fear  ; 
1  heard  a  hissing  —  there  sa-s  serpents  here ! 
Oil,  there  the  people  are  —  best  keep  my  distance  : 
Our  Captain,  gentle  natives,  craves  assistance  ; 
Our  ship's  well  stored — in  yonder  creek  we've  laid  her. 
His  Honor  is  no  mercenary  trader. 
This  is  his  first  adventure :  lend  him  aid, 
And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a  thriving  trade. 
His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far, 
Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war.. 
What!  no  reply  to  promises  so  ample? 
I'd  best  step  bai:k  —  and  order  up  a  sample. 
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TO  THE  COMEDY  OF  THE  SISTERS.* 

What  !  five  long  acts  —  and  ali  to  make  us  wiser  I 

Our  aullioress  sure  has  wanted  an  adviser. 

Had  slj«  consulted  me,  she  should  have  made 

Her  moral  play  a  speaking  msksquerade : 

"Warm'd  up  eaeh  bustling  scene,  and  in  her  rage, 

Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  stage. 

My  life  on't  this  had  kept  her  play  from  sinking. 

Have  pleased  our  eyes,  and  saved  the  paio  of  thinking. 

Well,  since  she  thus  has  shown  lier  want  of  skill, 

"What  it'  /give  a  masquerade?  — I  will. 

But  how  ?  ay,  there's  tiie  rub !  [^paiising'J  I've  got  my 

The  world's  a  masquerade  !  the  masquers,  you,  you,  you. 
[  To  Jhxes,  Pit,  and  Galhry. 
Lud  !  what  a  group  the  motley  scene  discloses ! 
False  wits  lalse  wives,  false  vii^ins,  and  false  spouses  1 
Statesmen  with  bridles  on  ;  and,  close  beside  'em, 
Patriots  in  party-color'd  suits  that  ride  'em : 
There  Hebea,  tum'd  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raise  a  liame  in  Cupids  of  threescore ; 
Tliese  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 
Deserting  fifty,  fasten  on  fifteen : 

*  liy  Mrs,  Chnilotfe  Lennox,  author  of  the  Female  Quixote, 
ShaUjieare  lUiistniK^,  etc'  It  was  performed  one  ni^lit  only  at 
Covenl  Gnrden,  in  1 769.  Tliis  Indy  was  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
HB  the  cluvetest  female  writer  of  her  age. 
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Miss,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncominon, 
Flings  down  her  sampler,  and  lakes  up  the  woman  ; 
The  little  urchin  smiles,  and  spreads  her  lure, 
And  tries  to  kill,  ere  she  's  got  power  to  cure. 
Thus  't  is  with  all ;  their  chief  and  constant  care 
la  to  seem  everything — but  wliat  they  are. 
Ton  broad,  bold,  angry  spark,  I  fix  my  eye  on, 
"Wlio  seems  t'  have  robb'd  his  vizor  from  the  lion ; 
Who  frowns,  and  talks,  and  swears,  with  round  parade, 
Looking,  as  who  should  say.  Damme  I  who  'e  afraid? 

Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and,  sure  I  am, 

i'ou  'II  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamh : 

Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate, 

Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  bestrides  the  state  ( 

Yet,  when  he  deigns  his  reai  shape  t'  assume, 

He  turns  old  woman,  and  bestrides  a  broom. 

Yon  patriot,  too,  who  presses  on  your  sight, 

And  seems,  to  every  gazer,  all  in  white. 

It'  with  a  bribe  his  candor  you  attack, 

He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip  —  tlie  man  's  m  black  I 

Y'on  critic,  too  —  but  whither  do  I  run  ? 

If  I  proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone  ! 

■\Vcll,  then,  a  truce,  since  -^he  requests  it  lao  : 

Do  you  spare  her,  and  I  '11  for  once  spare  you. 
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MRS.  BULKLEY  AND  >nSS  CATLEY. 

Enter  Mrs.  Biilkley,  who  ccurtesie}  very  low.  ua  beijirniing  to  speak. 
Then  etiler  Miss  Culieg,  wlio  stands  fdl  be/ure  her,  and  couriesiea  la 
the  awiience, 

Mrs.  BuUdey.     Hold,  Ma'am,  your  pardon.     What 's 

your  business  here  ? 
Miss  Galley.     The  Epilogue. 
Mrs.  B.     The  Epilogue  ? 
Miss  O.     Yes,  Ihe  Epilogue,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  B.     Sure,  you  mistake,  Ma'ani.     The  Epilogue ! 

Miss    G.     Excuse  mc,  Ma'am.     The   author  bid  me 
Bing  it. 

Recitative. 
Te  beaux  and  belles,  that  form  this  splendid  ring, 
Suspend  your  conversation  while  I  sing. 

Mrs.  B.     Why,  sure,  the  girl 's  beside  herself!  an  Ep« 
ilogue  of  singing  ? 
A  hopeful  end,  indeed,  lo  Bucli  a  bleat  beginning. 
Besides,  a  singer  in  a  comic  set  — 
Ejccose  me,  Ma'am,  I  know  the  etiquette. 

Miss  G.     What  if  we  leave  it  lo  the  house  ? 

Mrs.  B.     Tlie  liouse  'i  —  Agreed. 
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Miss  C     Agreed, 

Mrs.  B.     And  she  whose  party  's  largest  shall  pri>- 
ceed. 
And  first,  I  hope  jou  11  readily  agree 
I  Ve  aO  the  critics  and  the  wits  for  me. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  answer  my  commands ; 
Te  caodid  judging  few,  hold  up  your  hands. 
What !  no  return  ?     I  find  too  late,  I  fear, 
That  modern  judges  seldom  enter  here. 

Mss  C.    I'm  for  a  different  set : — Oldmen,  whose  trade 

Sfill  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 


Who  mump  thtiir  passion,  and  who,  grimly  smiling, 
Still  thus  address  the  fair  with  voice  heguiling  : 

Air. — OotiUon. 
Turn,  my  fairest,  turn,  if  ever 

Strephon  caught  thy  raviah'd  eye, 
Pity  take  on  your  swain  so  clever. 
Who  without  your  aid  must  die. 

Yes,  I  shall  die,  hu,  hu,  liu,  hu  ! 
Yes,  I  must  die,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Da  Capo. 

Mrs.  B.     Let  all  the  old  pay  homage  to  your  merit ; 
Give  me  the  young,  the  gay,  the  meo  of  spirit. 
I'e  travell'd  tribe,  ye  macaroni  train, 
Of  French  friseurs  and  nosegays  justly  vain, 
Wlio  take  a  trip  to  Paris  once  a-year, 
13 
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To  dress,  and  look  like  awkward  Frenchmen  here, — 
Lend  me  joor  hands :  0,  fatal  news  to  tell, 
Their  hands  are  only  lent  to  the  Heinelle. 

Miss  0.     Aj-,  take  your  travellers  —  travellers  indeed  I 
Give  rae  my  bonny  Scot,  tliat  travels  from  the  Tweed. 
Where  are  tiie  cliiela  ?  Ah,  ah,  I  well  discern 
The  smiling  looks  of  each  bewitcliing  haira. 

Atr. —  A  honnie  young  lad  is  my  Jockey. 

I'll  sing  to  amuse  you  by  night  and  by  day, 

And  be  unco  meiry  when  you  are  but  gay  ; 

When  you  with  your  bagpipes  are  ready  to  play, 

My  voice  shall  be  ready  to  carol  away 

With  Sandy,  and  Sawney,  and  Jockey, 
"With  Sawnie,  and  Jarvie,  and  Jockey. 

Mrs.  B.     Ye  gamesters,  who,  ho  eager  in  pursuit, 
Make  but  of  all  your  fortune  one  va  totite: 
Ye  jockey  tribe,  whose  stock  of  words  are  few, 
'  I  hold  the  odds  —  Done,  done,  with  you,  witb  you  1 ' 
Ye  barristers,  so  fluent  with  grimace, 
'  My  Lord,  your  Lordship  misconceives  the  case : ' 
Doctors,  who  answer  every  misfoituner, 
'  I  wish  I'd  been  call'd  in  a  little  sooner ; ' 
Assist  my  cause  with  hands  and  voices  hearty, 
Come,  end  the  contest  here,  and  aid  my  party. 

Air. —  BaUinamtmy. 
Miss  O.     Te  brave  Irish  lads,  liark  away  to  the  crack, 
Assist  me,  I  pray,  in  this  woeful  attack ; 
For sure,  I  don't  wrong  you  —  you  seldom  are  slack, 
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When  the  ladies  are  calling,  to  blush  and  hang  hack. 
For  you  are  always  polite  aad  attentive, 
Still  to  amuse  us  inventive. 
And  death  is  your  only  prevenlive  ; 
Your  hands  and  voices  for  me. 

Mrs.  B.    Well,  Madam,  what  if,  after  all  this  sparring, 
We  both  agree,  like  friends,  to  end  our  jarring? 

Miss  O,     And  that  our  friendship  may  remain  unbrok- 

What  if  we  leave  the  Epilogue  unspoken? 

Mrs.  B.     Agreed. 

Miss  C.     Agreed, 

Mrs.  B.     And  now  with  late  repentance, 
Un-epilogued  the  Poet  waits  his  sentence. 
Condemn  the  stubborn  fool,  who  can't  submit 
To  thrive  by  flattery,  though  he  starves  by  wiL 

ExetmL 

AN  EPILOGUE 


TiiEKE  is  a  place  —  so  Ariosto  sings  — 

A  treasury  for  lost  and  missing  things, 

Lost  human  wits  have  places  there  assign'd  them, 

And  they  who  lose  their  senses,  there  may  find  them. 

But  where  's  this  place,  this  storehouae  of  the  age? 

The  Moon,  says  he  ;  hut  I  aiSrm,  the  Stage  — 

At  least,  in  many  things,  1  think  I  see 

His  lunar  and  our  mimic  world  agree ; 

Both  shine  at  night,  for,  but  at  Poole's  alone, 

We  scarce  exhibit  till  the  sun  goes  down ; 
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Both  prone  to  change,  no  settled  hmita  fix, 
And  sure  the  folks  of  both  are  lunatics. 
But  in  this  parallel  my  best  pretence  is, 
That  mortals  visit  both  to  find  their  senses ; 
To  this  strange  spot,  Kakes,  Macaronies,  Cifs, 
Come  thronging  to  collect  their  scatler'd  wits. 
The  gay  coquette,  who  ogles  all  the  day, 
Comes  here  at  night,  and  goes  a  prude  away. 
Hither  th'  atFected  city  dame  advancing, 
"Who  sighs  for  Operas,  and  doata  on  dancing, 
Taught  by  our  art,  her  ridicule  lo  pause  on, 
Quits  the  Ballet,  and  calls  for  Nancy  Dawson. 
The  Gamester,  too,  whose  wit's  all  high  or  low, 
Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw, 
Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets, 
Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 
The  Mohawk,  too,  with  angry  phrases  stored  — 
As, '  Damme,  Sir ! '  and  '  Sir,  I  wear  a  sword ! ' 
Here  lesson'd  for  a  while,  and  hence  retreating, 
Goes  out,  affronts  liis  man,  and  lakes  a  beating. 
Here  comes  the  sons  of  scandal  and  of  news, 
But  find  no  sense  —  for  they  had  none  to  lose. 
Of  all  the  tribe  here  wanting  an  adviser, 
Our  Author  's  the  least  hkely  to  grow  wiser; 
Has  he  not  seen  how  you  your  favor  place 
On  sentimental  queens,  and  lords  in  lace  ? 
"Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter, 
How  can  the  piece  expect  or  hope  for  quarter? 
No  liigh-Iite  scenes,  no  sentiment :  the  ci 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy  Nature. 
Yes,  he  's  far  gone  :  and  yet  some  pity  fix, 
Tlie  English  laws  forbid  to  punish  lunatics. 
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Hold!  Prompter,  hold !  a  word  before  your  nonsense 
I'd  speak  a  word  or  two,  lo  ease  my  conscience. 
My  priJe  forbids  it  ever  should  be  said 
]VIy  heels  eclipsed  the  honors  of  my  head ; 
That  I  found  humor  in  a  piebald  vest, 
Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a  jest, 

[rakes  of  hn  m.isk 
Whence,  and  what  art  tiiou,  visionary  birth  ? 
Nature  disowns,  and  reason  scorns  thy  mirth : 
In  thy  black  aspect  Gv^ry  passion  sleeps, 
The  joy  that  dimples,  and  (he  wo  tlmt  weeps. 
How  hast  thou  fill'd  the  scene  with  all  tby  brood 
Of  fools  pursuing  and  of  fools  pureued  1 
Whose  ins  and  ouls  no  ray  of  sense  discloses, 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  noses ; 
WhiUt  from  below  the  trap-door  demons  rise. 
And  fi-om  above  the  dangling  deities  : 
And  shall  I  mix  in  this  unhallow'd  crew? 
May  rosin'd  lightning  blast  me  if  1  do  ! 
No  —  I  will  act  —  I'll  vindicate  the  stage; 
Shakspeare  himself  shall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 
Oif!  off!  vile  trappings  1  a  new  passion  reigns ! 
The  madd'ning  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 
Oh !  for  a  Richard's  voice  to  cat«h  the  theme,  — ■ 
IS* 
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'  Give  me  anotlier  horse!  bind  up  my  wounds! — soft  — 

'twad  but  a  dream.' 
Ay,  'twas  but  a  dream,  for  now  there's  no  retreating. 
If  I  cease  Harlequin,  I  cease  from  eating. 
'Tuas  tlius  that  ^sop's  stag,  a  creature  blameless. 
Yet  something  vain,  like  one  that  shall  be  nameless. 
Once  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  stood 
And  ia.viird  at  his  image  in  llie  flood: 
'  The  deuce  confound,'  be  cries, '  these  drumstick  shanks, 
They  never  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks  ; 
They're  pcirfectiy  disgraceful !  strike  me  dead  ! 
But  for  a  head,  yes,  yes,  I  have  a  head : 
How  piercing  is  that  eye  !  how  sleek  that  brow  1 
My  horns !  —  I'm  told  that  horns  are  the  fashion  now.' 

Wliilst  thus  he  spoke,  astonish'd,  to  his  view. 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  drew ; 
'  Hoicks  !  hai'k  forward ! '  came  thund'ring  from  behind : 
He  bounds  alofl,  outstrips  tlie  fleeting  wind ; 
He  quits  the  woods,  wid  tries  the  beaten  ways ; 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  lakes  the  circling  maze  ; 
At  length,  his  silly  head,  so  prized  before. 
Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore  ; 
Wliilst  his  strong  limbs  conspire  to  set  him  free. 
And  at  one  bound  lie  saves  himself — like  me. 

[  TixHiig  a  jump  through  the  stage  door 
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THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS.* 


PRISCESS  DOWAGER  OK  WALES. 


Thursday,  tte  aoih  liaj-  of  Febraury,  i772. 


ADITLRTISEMENT. 

TnF.  folloviing  may  more  properly  be  termed  a  com- 
piLition  tlian  a  poem.  It  was  prepared  for  the  composer 
in  little  more  tliaii  two  days :  and  may  therefore  rattier 
be  considered  as  an  iudustrious  effort  of  gratitude  than  of 

Jn  justice  to  the  composer,  it  may  likewise  be  right  to 
infbim  the  pubhc,  that  the  music  was  adapted  in  a  period 
of  time  equally  short. 

Speakers  — J/i-.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Delhwy. 
SiNGEES — Mr.  Champims,  Mr.  Dine,  and  IHiss  Jameson. 


*  This  poem  was  lirst  pi-intccl  in  Clialnicrg'  nclition  of  the  Emj- 
lisli  Potis,  fium  a  copy  given  by  Goldsmith  to  his  friend,  Joseph 
Crudott,  Esq.,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Zobeide. 
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THRENOmA  AUGUSTALIS. 


Arise,  ye  sons  of  worth,  arise, 
And  waken  every  note  of  woe  ! 

When  truth  and  virtue  reaeli  the  skies 
'Tia  ours  lo  weep  the  want  below. 

When  truth  and  virtue,  etc. 


The  praise  attending  pomp  and  power, 

The  incense  give  a  lo  kinga, 
Are  hut  the  trappings  of  an  hour, 

Mere  transitory  things. 
Tlie  base  bestow  h  ni    h      h      ood  agi'ee 
To  spurn  the  ve     1     f         fl        y. 
But  when  to  po    p      dp  a  e  join'd 

An  equal  dignitj    f    1     m    d 

When  titles  ar     h     m  11        laim ; 
When  wealth  and       k  and      ble  blood, 
Uut  aid  the  power  of  doing  goodr 

Then  all  their  trophies  last  —  and  flattery  turns  to 

Blest  spirit,  thou,  whose  fame,  just  born  to  bloom, 
Shall  spread  and  flourish  from  the  tomb, 

How  hast  thou  leA  mankind  for  Heaven ! 
Even  now  repi'oacli  und  faction  mourn. 
And,  wondering  how  their  rage  was  bom, 
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Request  to  be  forgiven  ! 
Alas !  tliey  never  liad  thy  lial«  ; 

Unmoved,  in  conscious  rectitude, 

Thy  lowering  mind  self-centi'ed  stood, 
Kor  wanted  man'a  opinion  to  be  great, 

In  vain,  to  charm  the  ravish'd  sight, 
A  thousand  gifts  would  fortune  send ; 

Iri  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  the  right, 
A  thousand  sorrows  urged  thy  end  : 
Like  some  well-fasliion'd  arcli  thy  paiience  stood, 
And  purchased  strength  from  its  increased  ioad 
Pain  met  thee  like  a  friend  to  set  thee  free, 
Affliction  still  is  virtue's  opportunity  ! 
Virtue,  on  herself  relying. 

Every  passion  huslied  lo  rest. 
Loses  every  pain  of  dying 

In  the  hopes  of  being  blest 
Every  added  pang  she  suffers 

Some  increasing  good  bestows, 
And  every  shock  that  malice  offers 

Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 


Virtue,  on  herself  reiying, 

to 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose. 


Yet  ah  !  what  terrors  frown'd  upon  her  fate, 

Death,  Willi  its  formidable  b^nd 
Fever,  and  pain,  and  pale  Lonsumptive  care. 
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Determined  took  their  stand. 
Nor  i3id  tlie  erue!  ravagers  design 

To  finish  all  tlieir  efforts  at  a  blow : 

But,  mischievously  alow, 
Tliey  rohb'J  the  relic  and  defaced  the  shrine. 

With  unavailing  grief, 

Despairing  of  relief, 
Her  weeping  children  round 

Beheld  each  hour 

Deatli's  growing  pow'r. 
And  trembled  as  he  fi'own'd. 
As  helpless  friends  who  view  from  shore 
The  laboring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar, 

Wliile  winds  and  waves  their  wishes  cross, — 
They  stood,  while  hope  and  comfort  fail, 
Not  to  assist,  but  to  bewail 

The  inevitable  loss. 
Relentless  tyrant,  attliy  call 
How  do  the  good,  the  virtuous  fall ! 
Truth,  beauty,  worth,  and  all  that  most  engage 
But  wake  thy  vengeance  and  provoke  thy  rage. 


When  rice  my  dart  and  scj'the  supply, 
How  great  a  King  of  Terrors  I ! 
If  folly,  fraud,  your  hearts  engage. 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 

Fall,  round  me  fell,  ye  little  things, 
Te  statismen,  warriors,  poets,  kings, 
If  virtue  fail  her  counsel  sage, 
Tremble,  ye  mortals,  at  my  rage  ! 
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Yiit  let  that  wisdom,  urged  by  her  example, 
IVaiih  us  to  estiniale  w)iat  all  must  suffer  ; 
Let  u,s  prize  death  aj  tlie  best  gifl  of  nature, 
As  iisiite  inn  where  weary  ti'aveliers, 
When  they  have  journey 'd  ilii-ough  a  world  of  cares, 
filay  put  off  life,  and  be  at  i-esL  foi-ever. 
(Jioiuis,  weeping  friends,  indeed,  and  gluomy  sables, 
Way  oft  distract  ub  with  their  sad  solemnity : 
The  preparation  is  the  executioner. 
Deaili,  when  unmask'd,  sliows  me  a  filendly  face, 
And  is  a  terror  only  at  a  distance  : 
For  iis  tile  line  of  life  conducts  me  on 
To  Ueath's  gi'eat  court,  the  prospect  seems  more  fmr ; 
'Tis  Nature's  kind  retreat,  that's  always  open 
To  take  us  in  when  we  have  drained  tlie  cup 
Of  life,  or  worn  our  days  to  wretchedness. 
In  iliat  secure,  serene  retreat, 
"VVIiere  ail  the  humlile,  all  the  great, 

Promisi'uousiy  recline ; 
Wliere  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye. 
The  bej^iir's  pouch,  and  prince's  purple  lie ; 

May  every  bliss  be  thine! 
And.  ah  !  bleat  spirit,  whei-esoc'er  tliy  fligiit, 
Tiirough  rolling  worlds,  or  fields  of  liriuid  light. 
May  cherubs  welcome  tlieir  expected  guest ! 
May  saints  with  songs  receive  thee  to  their  rest! 
May  peace,  that  claim'd  while  here,  thy  warmest  love, 
May  blissful,  endless  peace  be  thine  above! 
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Lovely,  lasting  Peace,  below, 
Comforler  of  every  woe, 
Ileaveolj  born,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favorites  of  the  sky  1 
Lovely,  lasting  Peace,  appear  I 
Tliis  world  itself^  if  tliou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 


Our  vowa  are  heard  !  Long,  long  to  mortal  eyes, 
Her  soul  was  fitting  to  ita  kindred  skies ; 
Celestial  like  her  bounty  fell. 
Where  modest  Want  and  patient  Sorrow  dwell ; 
Want  pass'd  for  Merit  at  her  door. 

Unseen  the  modest  were  supplied, 
Uer  constant  pity  fed  the  poor,  — 

Then  only  poor,  indeed,  the  day  she  died. 
And,  oh !  for  this,  while  sculpture  decks  thy  shrine 

And  art  eshaiists  profusion  round, 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  be  mine, 

A  simple  song,  a  sigh  profound. 
There  faith  shall  come  —  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  tomb  that  wraps  thy  clay  1 
And  caim  Religion  shall  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 
Truth,  Fortitude,  and  Friendship,  siiall  agree 
To  blend  their  virtues  while  they  think  of  thee. 
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Let  US  —  let  all  the  world  agree, 
To  profit  by  resembling  thee. 


Fast  by  that  shore  where  Thames'  translucent  stream 

Reflects  new  glories  on  his  breast, 
Where,  splendid  as  the  youthful  poet's  dream, 

He  forms  a  scene  beyond  Elysium  blest  j 
Where  sculptured  elegance  and  native  grace 
Unite  to  stamp  the  beauties  of  the  place ; 
"While,  sweetly  blending,  still  are  seen 
The  wavy  lawn,  tlie  sloping  green  ; 

While  novelty,  with  cautious  cunning, 

Through  every  maze  of  faney  running. 
From  China  borrows  aid  to  deck  the  scene! 
Tliet'e,  sorrowing  by  the  river's  glassy  bed, 

Forlorn,  a  rii]-al  band  complain'd, 
All  whom  Augusta's  bounty  fed. 

All  whom  her  clemency  sustain'd ; 
The  good  old  sire,  unconscious  of  decay, 
The  modest  matron,  clad  in  home-spun  gray, 
The  military  boy,  the  orphan'd  maid, 
The  shatter'd  veteran  now  first  dismay'd, — 
These  sadly  join  beside  the  murmuring  deep, 

And,  as  they  view  the  towers  of  Kew, 
Call  on  their  mistress  —  now  no  more  —  and  weep. 
14 
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Vi*  sliady  walks,  je  waving  greena, 
I'u  iiinlding  towers,  ye  fairy  scenes, 
Li-I  iill  your  eclioes  now  deplore. 
That  siie  vvlio  fbrm'ii  jour  beauties  is 


Firrit  of  ilie  train  the  patient  rustic  came, 

Whose  callous  liaod  had  fbrm'd  the  scene, 
Binding  at  once  with  sorrow  and  with  age. 

With  many  a  tear,  and  many  a  sigh  between; 
'  And  whei-e,'  he  cried, '  sliall  now  my  babes  have  bri 

Ur  how  shall  age  support  its  feeble  fire  ? 
Ko  loi-d  will  lake  me  now,  my  vigor  fled, 

Nor  can  my  strength  perform  what  they  require: 
Kath  grudging  master  keep^  the  laborer  bare, 
A  sleek  and  iJte  race  is  all  their  care. 
My  noble  mistress  tLought  not  so : 

Her  bounty,  like  the  morning  dew, 
Unseen,  though  constant,  used  to  flow, 

And  as  my  strength  decay'd,  her  bounty  grew.' 


In  decent  dress,  and  coarsely  clean, 
The  pious  matron  next  was  seen, 
Cliisp'd  in  her  hand  a  godly  book  was 
By  use  and  daily  meditation  worn  ; 
That  decent  dress,  thus  holy  guide, 
Augusta's  cares  had  well  supplied. 
'  And  ah ! '  slie  cries,  all  wobegone. 
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'What  now  remains  for  me? 
Oh !  where  shall  weeping  want  repair 

To  ask  for  charity  ? 
Too  late  in  life  for  me  to  ask. 

And  shame  prevents  the  deed, 
And  tardy,  tardy  are  the  limes 

To  succor,  should  I  need. 
But  all  my  wants,  before  I  spoke, 

"Were  to  ray  mistress  known  ; 
She  still  relieved,  nor  sought  my  praise, 

Contented  with  her  own. 
But  every  day  her  name  I'll  bless, 

My  morning  prayer,  my  evening  song, 
ni  praise  her  while  my  life  shall  last, 

A  life  that  cannot  last  me  long.' 


Each  day,  each  hour,  her  name  I'll  blesa, 
My  morning  and  my  evening  wng, 

And  when  in  death  ray  vows  shall  cease. 
My  children  shall  the  note  prolong. 


The  hardy  veteran  after  struck  the  sight, 
Searr'd,  mangled,  maira'd  in  every  part, 

LoppM  of  his  limbs  in  many  a  gallant  fight, 
In  nought  entire  —  except  his  heart : 

Mute  for  a  while,  and  sullenly  dislrest. 

At  last  th'  impetuous  sorrow  tired  his  breast  :- 
Wild  is  the  whirlwind  rolling 
O'er  Afric's  sandy  pliun, 
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And  wide  the  tempest  howling 

Along  the  hillow'd  main : 
But  every  danger  feit  hefore, 
The  raging  deep,  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
Less  dreadful  struck  me  with  dismay 
Th^n  what  I  fee!  this  fatal  day. 
Oh,  let  me  fly  a  land  that  spurns  the  brave, 
Oswego's  dreary  shores  shall  be  my  grave  j 
I'll  seek  that  less  inhospitable  coast, 
And  lay  my  body  where  my  limbs  wero  lost. 


Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  (o  yield, 
Slmll  crowd  from  Cressy's  laiirell'd  field, 

To  do  thy  memory  right : 
For  thine  and  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel. 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel. 

And  wish  th'  avenging  fight. 


ind  youth  complaining, 

Next  appear^  a  lovely  maid ; 
Affliction,  o'er  each  feature  reigning, 

Kindly  came  in  beauty's  aid: 
Every  gracp  that  grief  dispenses. 

Every  glance  tliat  warms  the  soul. 
In  sweet  succession  charms  the  senses. 

While  Pity  harmonized  the  whole. 
'  The  garland  of  beauty,'  'tis  thus  she  would  say, 

'  No  more  shall  my  crook  or  my  temples  adorn ; 
I'll  nut  wear  a  garland  —  Augusta's  away  — 
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I'll  not  ivcar  a  garland  until  she  return. 
^But,  alas!  Ihat  return  I  never  shall  see: 

The  echues  of  Thames  shaU  my  sorrows  proclaim, 
Tiiere  promised  a  lover  to  come  —  but,  ah  me! 

'Twas  death — 'twas  the  death  of  my  mistress  that 

But  ever,  for  ever,  her  image  sliali  last, 

I'll  strip  all  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom ; 

On  her  grave  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast, 
And  the  new-blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  tomb. 


With  garlanda  of  beauty  the  Queen  of  the  May 
No  more  will  her  crook  or  her  temples  adorn; 

For  who'd  wear  a  garland  when  she  is  away, 
When  she  is  removed,  and  shall  never  return  ? 

On  the  grave  of  Augusta  these  garlands  be  placed, 
We'll  rifle  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom, 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast. 
And  the  new-blossom'd  thorn  shall  whiten  her  fom 


On  the  grave  of  Augusta  (his  garland  be  placed. 
We'll  rifle  the  Spring  of  its  earliest  bloom. 

And  there  shall  the  cowslip  and  primrose  be  cast. 
And  the  tears  of  her  country  shall  water  her  tomb. 

14* 
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TflE  PERSONS. 

Mrst  Jewish  Prophet.       First  Chaldean  Priest, 
Second  Jewish  Prophet.    Second  Chaldean  Priest. 
Isradiiish  Woman.  Chaldean  Woman. 

CKiwus  of  YoalAs  and  Virgins. 
Scene  —  The  Banks  of  Uie  River  Euphrates  near  Babylon. 


ACT  THE  FmST. 


Te  captive  tribes  that  liourly  work  and  weep 
"VVIiere  fiowa  Euphrates  murmuring  (o  t)ie  deep, 
Suspend  jour  woes  a  while,  the  task  suspend. 
And  turn  to  GoJ,  your  fether  and  your  friend : 
Insulted,  chaio'd,  and  all  the  world  our  foe, 
Our  God  alone  m  all  we  boast  below. 


Our  God  is  all  we  boast  below, 
To  him  we  turn  our  eyes ; 
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And  every  added  weight  of  v 
Shall  make  our  homage  risi 


And  though  no  temple  richly  dress'd, 

Nor  sacrifice  is  here. 
Well  make  his  temple  in  our  hreast, 

And  offer  up  a  tear. 

[_3'hejirst  staieza  repeatedly  the  Chohij&. 

That  strain  once  more  I  it  bids  remembrance  rise, 

And  brings  my  long-lost  country  lo  mine  eyes ; 

Ye  fields  of  Sharon,  dress'd  in  fiowery  pride, 

Te  plains  where  Kedron  rolls  its  glassy  tide, 

Ye  hills  of  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crown'd, 

Ye  Gilead  groves,  that  fling  perfumes  around,  — 

How  sweet  those  groves  I  that  plaia  how  wondrous  fairl 

How  doubly  sweet  when  Heaven  was  with  us  there  1 

Air. 
0  Memory!  thou  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain  ; 
To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain. 

Hence,  intruder  most  distressing! 

Seek  the  happy  and  the  free  : 
The  wretch  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

Ever  wants  a  friend  in  thee. 


Yet  why  complain  ?  What  though  by  bonds  confined  ? 
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Should  bonds  repress  the  vigor  of  tlie  mind? 
H;ive  we  not  cause  for  triumpli,  when  we  see 
Ourselves  alone  from  idol  worship  free  ? 
Are  not,  this  very  morn,  those  feasts  began 
Where  prostrate  error  hails  tlie  rising  sun? 
Do  not  our  tyrant  lords  this  day  ordain 
For  superstitious  rites  and  mirtli  profane  ? 
And  should  we  mourn  ?  Shoiilil  towaril  virtue  fly, 
When  vaunting  folly  lifts  her  heiiil  on  high  ? 
No  I  rather  let  us  triumph  siill  the  more, 
And  as  our  fortune  sinks,  our  spirits  soar. 


The  triumphs  that  on  vice  atlcnd 
Sliall  ever  in  confusion  end  ; 
The  good  man  sufiers  hut  lo  gain, 
And  every  virtue  springs  from  pain : 
As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow ; 
But  crush'd,  or  trodden  to  the  ground, 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 


But  hush,  my  sons,  our  tyrant  lords  are  near, 

Tlie  sounds  of  barbarous  pleasure  strike  mine  ear 

Triumphant  music  floats  along  the  vale, 

Near,  nearer  still,  it  gathers  on  the  gale : 

The  growing  sound  their  swift  approach  declares  — 

Desist,  my  sons,  nor  mix  the  strain  with  theire. 
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Enter  Chaldean  Priests  attetided. 


Come  on,  my  companions,  tlie  IrJuraph  display, 
Let  raplure  iiie  minutes  employ  ; 

The  sun  calls  us  out  on  tliis  festival  day, 
And  our  monareh  partakes  in  ilie  joy. 


sun,  our  great  monaii:!]  all  rapture 
imiliir  blessings  bestmv  : 
with  bis  splendor  illumines  the  skie; 
[tr  moniireb  enlivens  below. 

Air. 


Haste,  ye  spriglilly  sons  of  pleasure, 
Love  presents  the  fairest  treasure, 
Leave  all  other  joys  for  me. 


Or  rather,  love's  delights  despising, 
Haste  to  raptures  ever  rising, 

Wine  shall  bless  the  brave  and  free. 


IVine  and  beauty  thus  inviting, 
Sach  to  different  joys  exciting, 
Whither  shall  my  choice  incline. 
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ni  waste  no  longer  thought  in  choosing. 
But,  neiiher  this  nor  that  refusing, 
ru  make  them  botli  together  mine. 


But  wlienre,  when  joy  should  brighten  o'er  the  land, 
This  sullen  gloom  in  Judah'a  captive  band  ? 
Ye  sons  of  Judab,  why  the  lute  unstning? 
Or  tt  by  those  harps  on  yonder  willows  bung  ? 
Come,  take  the  lyre, and  pour  the  strain  along; 
The  day  demands  it :  sing  us  Sion's  song, 
Dii^miss  your  griefs,  and  join  our  warbling  choir. 
For  who  like  you  can  wake  the  sleeping  lyre? 

Air. 
Every  moment  as  it  flows, 

Some  peculiar  pleasure  owes: 
Come  then,  providently  wise, 

Seize  the  debtor  e'er  it  flies. 


Think  not  to-morrow  can  repay 
The  debt  of  pleasure  lost  to-day  i 

Alas!  to-morrow's  richest  store 
Can  but  pay  its  proper  score. 


Chain'd  as  we  are,  the  scorn  of  all  mankind, 
To  want,  to  toil,  and  every  ill  consign'd, 
Ta  this  a  time  to  bid  us  raise  tie  strain, 
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Or  mix  in  riles  Ibat  Heaven  regards  with  pain? 
No,  never !  may  this  band  forget  each  art 
That  wakes  to  finest  joys  the  human  heart, 
Ere  I  forget  the  land  tliat  gave  me  birth, 
Or  join  to  sounds  profane  its  sacred  mirth  I 


liebeUioiis  slaves !  if  soft  persuasion  fail, 
More  Ibrmidable  terrors  shiUl  prevail. 


W]iy,let  them  come,  one  gooc!  remains  to  cheer — 
We  fear  the  Lord,  and  scorn  all  other  fear. 

\_Mceiint  Cha.ldea.n8. 


Can  chains  or  tortures  J)end  the  mind 

On  God's  supporting  breast  reclined  ? 

Stand  fast,  and  let  our  tyrants  see 

That  fortitude  is  victory.  [_I!xeunt. 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 
Israelites  and  Cualdbans,  as  ■ 


O  peace  of  mind,  angelic  guest. 

Thou  soil  companion  of  the  breai 

Dispense  thy  balmy  store  1 
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Wing  all  our  thoughts  to  reach  the  skies, 
Till  earth,  receding  from  our  eyes, 
Shall  vanish  as  we  soar! 


No  more.  Too  long  has  justice  been  delay'd, 
'J'he  king's  commands  must  fully  be  obey'ii ; 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  peace  secures. 
Praise  but  our  gods,  and  every  good  is  yours. 
But  if,  rebellious  to  his  high  command, 
You  spurn  the  favors  offeHd  from  his  hand. 
Think,  timely  think,  what  terrors  are  behind ; 
Ueflect,  nor  tempt  to  rage  the  royal  mind. 


Fierce  is  the  tempest  howling 
Along  the  furrow'd  main, 

And  fierce  the  whirlwind  rolling 
O'er  Afric's  sandy  plain. 

But  storms  tiat  fly 

To  rend  the  sky. 
Every  ill  presaging. 

Less  dreadful  show 

To  worlds  below 
Than  angry  monarchs  raging. 


Ah  me !  what  angry  terrors  round  us  grow ! 
How  shrinks  my  soul  to  meet  the  tlireaten'd  blow- 
To  prnpWi*-  skiJJ'ii  i^  Ueu^i;!,'*  etP^n^J  truth. 
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Forgive  my  sex's  fears,  forgive  my  youth! 
Ah  !  iet  us  one,  one  little  hour  obey; 
To-morrow's  tears  may  wash  tte  stain  away. 


Fatigued  with  life,  yet  loath  to  part, 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies; 

And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  taper's  gleamy  light 

Adorns  the  wretch's  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  gi'ows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

Why  this  delay  ?' At  length  for  joy  prepare  : 
1  read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 
Come  on,  and  bid  the  warbling  rapture  rise  ; 
Our  monarch's  fame  the  noblest  theme  supplies. 
Be^n,  ye  captive  bands,  and  strike  the  lyre ; 
The  lime,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire. 


See  the  ruddy  morning  smiling. 
Hear  the  grove  to  hiisa  beguiling ; 
Zephyrs  through  tho  woodland  playing. 
Streams  along  the  valley  straying. 


While  these  a  constant  n 
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Shall  reason  only  teach  to  weep  ? 
Hence,  intruder  I  we'll  pursue 
Natui-e,  a  belter  guide  than  you. 


But  hold !  see,  foremost  of  the  captive  choir, 
The  master  prophet  grasps  his  full-loned  lyi-e. 
Mark  where  he  sits,  with  executing  art. 
Feels  for  each  lone,  and  speeds  it  to  the  heart- 
Sec,  how  prophetic  rapture  fills  his  form, 
Awful  as  clouds  that  nurse  the  growing  storm  I 
And  now  his  voice,  accordant  to  tlie  string, 
Prepares  our  monarch's  victories  to  sing. 


From  north,  from  south,  from  oast,  irom  west 

Conspiring  nations  come; 
Tremble,  thou  vice-polluted  breast! 

Blasphemers,  all  be  dumb. 

The  tempest  gathers  all  around, 

On  Babylon  it  lies  ; 
Down  with  her!  down,  down  to  the  ground 

She  sinks,  she  groans,  she  dies. 


Down  with  her.  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust^ 

Uefore  yon  setting  sun ; 
Serve  her  as  she  hath  served  the  just! 

'Tis  fix'd  —  it  shall  be  done 
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No  more  I  when  slaves  thus  insolent  presume, 

The  king  himself  shaJI  judge  and  fix  their  doom. 

Unthinking  wretches !  have  not  j  ou  and  all 

Belield  our  power  in  Zedekiah's  fall  ? 

To  yonder  gloomy  dungeon  turn  your  eyes : 

See  where  detlironed  your  captive  monarch  lies, 

Deprived  of  sight,  and  rankling  in  his  ciiain ; 

See  where  he  mourns  his  friends  and  children  siain. 

Yet  know,  ye  slaves,  that  slill  remain  behind 

More  ponderous  chains,  and  dungeons  more  confined. 


Arise,  all  potent  ruler,  rise, 

And  vindicate  the  people's  cause, 

Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 
Shall  ofier  up  unfeigned  applause. 


[^Exeunt 


ACT  THE  TIUED. 


Yes,  ray  companions.  Heaven's  decrees  are  pass'd, 

And  our  flx'd  empire  shall  for  ever  Last : 

In  vain  the  madd'ning  prophet  tlireatens  woe, 

In  vain  rebellion  aims  her  secret  blow  ; 

Still  shall  our  name  and  growing  power  be  spread. 

And  slill  our  justice  crush  the  traitor's  head. 
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Coeval  wiih  man 
Our  empire  began, 
And  never  shall  fall 
TiU  ruin  ehakes  all. 
When  ruin  s>li»kea  all, 
Then  shaU  Babjlon  fall. 


'Tis  thus  the  proud  triumphant  rear  the  head, — 
A  little  while  and  all  their  power  is  fled. 
But,  ha  !  what  means  jon  sadly  plaintive  train, 
That  onward  slowly  bends  along  the  plain  ? 
And  now,  behold,  to  yonder  bank  they  bear 
A  pallid  corse,  and  rest  the  body  there. 
Alas  !  too  well  mine  eyes  indignant  trace 
The  last  remains  of  Judah's  i-oyal  race: 
Fall'n  is  our  king,  and  all  our  fears  are  o'er, 
Unhappy  Zedekiah  is  no  more. 

Te  wretches,  who,  by  fortune's  hate, 

In  want  and  soitow  groan, 
Come,  ponder  his  severer  fate. 

And  ieam  to  bless  your  own. 

Te  vain,  whom  youth  and  pleasure  guide, 

Awhile  the  bliss  suspend  ; 
Like  your?,  hia  life  began  in  pride, 


^  yoi 


s  shall  end. 
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Beiiolii  his  wretched  corse  with  sorrow  worn, 
His  squalid  limbs  by  ponderous  fetters  torn  ; 
Tliose  eyeless  orbs  (bat  shook  with  ghastly  glai 
Those  unbecoming  i-^s,  that  matted  hair ! 
And  shall  not  Heaven  ibr  this  avenge  the  foe, 
Grasp  the  red  bolt,  and  lay  the  guilty  low  ? 
How  long,  how  long,  Almighty  God  of  all, 
Sliall  wrath  vindictive  thi'eaten  ere  it  fall  ? 


As  panting  flies  the  hunted  hind, 
Where  brooks  refreshin"  stray  i 

And  rivers  tlirough  the  vailey  wind, 
That  stop  the  hunter's  way  : 

Thus  we,  0  Lord,  alike  dislreas'd, 
For  streams  of  mercy  long  ; 

Streams  which  cheer  the  sore  oppress' 
And  overwhelm  the  strong. 


But  whence  that  shout  ?     Good  Heavens !     Amaz(;m 

all! 
See  yonder  tower  just  nodding  to  the  fall ; 
Behold,  an  army  covers  all  the  ground, 
Tis  Cyrus  here  that  pours  destruction  round: 
And  now,  behold,  the  battlements  recline  — 
O  God  of  hosts,  the  victory  is  thine  I 
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Down  with  them,  Lord,  to  lick  the  dust ; 

Thy  vengeance  be  begun ; 
Serve  them  aa  they  have  served  the  juat, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 


All,  ail  is  lost !     The  Syrian  army  fails, 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  prevails. 
The  ruin  smokes,  the  torrent  pours  along — 
How  low  the  proud,  how  feeble  are  the  strong ! 
Save  US,  0  Lord  1  to  Thee,  tliough  late,  we  pray ; 
And  give  repentance  but  an  hour's  delay. 


0  happy,  who  in  happy  hour 
To  God  their  praise  bestow. 

And  own  his  all-consuming  power 
Before  they  feel  the  blow  1 


Now,  now  's  our  time  !  ye  wretches,  bold  and  blind, 

ISntve  but  to  God,  and  cowards  to  mankind, 

Ye  seek  in  vain  the  Lord  unsought  before, 

Vour  wealth,  your  lives,  your  kingdom,  are  no  more  I 


0  Lucifer,  thou  son  of  morn. 

Of  Heaven  alike,  and  mar 

Ileyven,  men,  and  all. 
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Now  press  thy  fall, 
And  sink  tbee  lowest  of  tlie  low. 


0  Babylon,  how  arl  thou  fallen ! 
Thy  fall  more  dreadful  from  delay  I 

Tbv  streets  forlorn, 

To  wilds  shall  turn, 
Where  toads  shall  pant  and  vultures  prey. 


Such  be  her  fate.     But  hark  !  how  from  afar 
The  clarion's  note  proclaim-i  the  finish'd  war! 
Our  great  restorer,  Cyrus,  is  at  band, 
And  this  way  leads  his  formidable  band. 
Give,  give  your  songs  of  Sion  (o  the  wind, 
And  hail  the  benefactor  of  mankind : 
He  comes,  pursuant  to  divine  decree. 
To  chain  the  strong,  and  set  the  captive  free- 


Rise  to  transports  past  expressing. 
Sweeter  by  remeraber'd  woes ; 

Cyrus  comes,  our  wrongs  redressing, 
Coiaea  to  give  tiie  world  repose. 


Cyrus  comes,  the  world  redressing, 

Love  and  pleasure  in  his  train ; 

Comes  to  heighten  every  blessing, 

Cornea  to  soften  every  pain. 
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Ilaii  to  him  with  mercy  reigning, 
Skill'd  in  every  peaceful  art} 

"Who,  from  bonds  our  limbs  unchaining, 
Only  binds  tlie  willing  heart. 


But  cliief  lo  thfie,  our  God,  defender,  friend, 
Iiet  praise  be  given  to  all  eternity ; 

O  Tliou,  wiiliout  beginning,  without  end, 
Let  us,  and  all,  begin  and  end  in  Thee  ! 


LINES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DE.  GOLDSMITH 


E'kn  have  you  seen,  bathed  in  the  morning  dew, 
Tiie  budding  rose  its  infant  bloom  display ; 

Wlien  first  its  vii^in  tints  unfold  to  view, 

It  shrinks,  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day : 

So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she  came. 

Youth's  damask  glow  just  dawning  on  her  cheek  ; 
T  gazed,  I  sigli'd,  I  caught  the  tender  flame, 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  droop'd  witb  passion  weak. 
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A  COMEDX. 

This  admiraUi!  foinciiy  was  lepitsentcd,  for  tUe  iirst  time,  at 
CoTcnt  Garden,  January  23, 176S.  It  kept  possession  of  the  stage 
for  nine  nights,  but  was  considuruJ  hj-  the  author's  friends,  not  to 
have  met  with  all  Iho  success  it  doserveil.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it 
was  the  best  comedy  which  had  appeared  since  '  The  Provoked 
Husband,'  and  BurliC  estimated  its  merits  still  higher. 

PllEFACE. 
When  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I  wm 
strongly  prepossessed  in  fayor  of  the  poets  of  the  last  age,  and 
stro\e  to  imitate  thein.  The  term  genteel  comedy,  was  tlien 
unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more  was  de^red  hy  an  au- 
dience, than  nature  and  humor,  in  whatever  walks  of  life  they 
■were  most  eoaspicuoua.  The  author  of  the  following  scenes 
never  imagined  that  more  would  ho  expected  of  him,  and 
therefore  to  delineate  character  has  been  Ha  principal  aim. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  eompodtion,  are  sensible  that  in 
pursuing  Ivumor,  it  will  sometimes  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of 
the  mean :  J  was  even  tempted  to  look  for  it  in  the  master 
of  a  sponging-house ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  public  taste  — 
grown- of  late,  perhaps,  too  delicate  — the  scene  of  the  bailiff's 
was  retrenched  in  the  representation.  In  deference  also  to 
the  judgment  of  a  few  friends,  who  think  in  a  particular  way, 
the  scene  is  here  restored.  The  author  submits  it  to  the 
reader  in  his  closet ;  and  hopes  that  too  much  refinement  will 
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not  banist  humor  and  character  from  ours,  as  it  has  already 
done  from  the  Frencli  theatre.  Indeed,  the  French  comedy 
is  now  become  so  very  elevated  and  sentimental,  that  it  has 
not  only  biinislied  humor  and  Mollere  from  the  Bt^e,  but  it 
has  huiished  all  speetatora  too. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  returns  his  tlianks  to  the  pub- 
lie,  for  the  favorablu  reception  whith  the  Good-Natured  Man 
has  met  with ;  and  to  Mr.  Colman  in  paalieular,  for  hia  kind- 
ness (0  it.  It  may  not  also  be  improper  to  assure  any  who 
sliall  hereafter  write  for  the  theatre,  that  merit,  or  supposed 
merit,  will  ever  be  a  auffitjent  passport  to  his  protection. 


DRAMATIS  rERSON^. 


Mr.  Iloneywood. 

Croaker. 

L-ifly. 

Sir  William  Iloneywooil. 

Leontine, 

Jarvis. 

Biller. 

BaUiff. 

Dukirdieu.. 

Poslboy. 

WOMEN. 

MisK  Richland. 

Olivia. 

Mi-i.  Croaks. 

Garnet. 
Landlaily. 

Scene  —  Los  DOS. 
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PROLOGUE, 


Press'd  by  the  loixd  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind, 

With  cool  suhmission  joins  the  lab'ring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain  : 

Our  anxious  bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care, 

Like  CiBsar'B  pilot,  dignified  by  fate, 

Toss'd  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Disti-ess'd  alike,  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 

When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 

The  busy  candiclates  for  power  and  fame 

Have  hopee,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same : 

Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly, 

Must  hear  all  taunis,  and  hear  without  reply  [ 

Uncheck'd,  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 

Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale. 

For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
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Tlieir  schemes  of  spife  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss, 
'This  day,  tlie  powder'd  curia  and  golden  coat,' 
Siiya  swelling  Crispin, '  be^d  a  cobbler's  vote.' 
'  This  night  our  wit,'  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
'  Lies  at  my  feet — I  hiss  him,  and  lie  dies,' 
Tlie  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm  th'  electing  tribe : 
file  bard  may  snjipliciite,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yel,  judged  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-pei-suading  gold  ; 
But  confident  of  praise,  if  pi-aise  be  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 


AC  T    riRST. 
Ent'-.r  Sir   iViUiam  IIoncyKOod  and  Jards. 

Sir  William.  Good  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for 
this  honest  bluntness.  Fidelity,  like  yours,  is  the  best 
excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Jarvis.  I  can't  help  being  blunt,  and  being  very  an- 
gry too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  disinheriting  so  good,  so 
worthy  a  young  genlleman  as  your  nephew,  my  master. 
All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  William.  Say  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world ; 
that  is  his  fault. 

Jams.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear  to 
hira  than  you  arc,  though  he  has  not  se«n  you  since  he 
was  a  cliili 
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Sir  WiUiam.  Wiiat  signifies  this  afTection  tome?  or 
how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart,  where  every 
sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  easy  entrance  ? 

Jarvi$.  1  grant  you  that  he  is  ratlier  too  good-natured ; 
that  he's  too  much  every  man's  man  ;  that  he  laughs  this 
minute  with  one,  and  cries  the  next  with  another :  but 
whose  instructions  may  Le  thank  for  all  this  ? 

Sir  William.  Not  mine,  sure.  M3'  letters  to  him 
during  my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him  only  tliat 
philasophy  which  might  prevent,  not  defend,  his  errors. 

Jarois.  Faith,  begging  your  honor's  pardon,  Tm  sorry 
they  taught  him  any  philosophy  at  all :  it  has  only  served 
to  spoil  him.  This  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  a 
stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on  a  journey.  For  my  own 
part,  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on't,  I'm 
always  sure  he's  going  to  play  the  foot. 

Sir  IHlUam.  Don't  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  his 
philosophy,  I  entreat  you.  No,  Janis,  his  good-nature 
arises  i-ather  from  his  foai-s  of  offending  the  importunate, 
tlian  his  desire  of  making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jarms.  What  it  arises  from,  I  don't  know ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  everybody  has  it  that  asks  for  it. 

Sir  WiUiam.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have  been 
cow  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies,  and 
find  them  as  boundless  as  his  dissipation. 

Jams.  And  yet,  fsuth,  he  has  some  fine  name  or  other 
for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extravagance,  generosity  ;  and 
his  trusting  everybody,  universal  benevolence.  It  was 
but  last  week  he  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he 
scarce  knew,  and  that  he  ciiHed  an  act  of  exalted  mu — 
mu  —  munificence ;  ay,  that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 
16 
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Sir  WiUiam.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last 
ctforf,  thougb  willi  very  little  hopes,  to  reclaim  him. 
That  very  fellow  haa  just  ahsconded,  and  I  have  taken  up 
the  security.  Now,  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  fic- 
titious distress,  before  be  Las  plunged  himself  into  real 
calamity:  to  arrest  him  for  that  very  debt,  to  clap  an 
officer  upon  him,  and  then  let  him  see  which  of  his  friends 
will  come  to  his  relief. 

Jarvis.  Well,  if  I  coulci  but  any  way  see  hira  thor- 
oughly vexed,  eTe.i*y  groan  of  his  would  be  music  to  me  ; 
yet,  faith,  I  believe  it.  impossible.  I  have  tried  to  fret 
him  myself  every  morning  these  three  years  ;  but  instead 
of  being  angry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold,  as  he 
does  to  his  liair  dresser. 

Sir  WiUiam.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however, 
and  I'll  go  this  instant  lo  put  my  scheme  into  execution : 
and  I  don't  despair  of  succeeding,  as,  bj-  your  means,  I 
can  have  frequent  opportunities  rf  being  about  him  with- 
out being  known.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any 
man's  good-will  to  others  should  produce  so  much  neglect 
of  himself,  as  to  require  correelion !  Tet  we  must  touch 
Lis  weaknesses  with  a  delicate  hand.  There  are  some 
faults  so  nearly  allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce 
weed  out  the  vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue,      \Jixii. 

Jaiiiis.  Well,  go  tliy  ways.  Sir  William  Honeyvvood. 
It  is  not  without  reason,  that  the  world  allows  thee  to  be 
the  best  of  men.  But  here  comes  his  hopeful  nephew 
—  the  strange,  good-natured,  foolish,  open-hearted  —  And 
yet,  all  his  faults  are  such,  that  one  loves  him  stiU  the 
better  for  Chem. 
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Enter  Honetjwood. 

Honeywood.  Weli,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from  my 
friends  this  morning  ? 

Jarvis.     You  have  no  friends. 

HiMieywood,     Well,  from  my  acquaintance  then  ? 

Jarvis.  (^Pulling  out  Wis.)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards 
of  compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor  ;  this 
from  your  meivser ;  and  this  from  the  little  broker  in  Crook- 
ed-lane. He  says  he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  hack  the  money  you  borrowed, 

Hoiieywood.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  I  am  pure  we 
■were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  him  to  lend  i!. 

Jarvis.     He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honeifwood.     Then  he  lias  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jarvis.  There's  tliat  ten  guineas  you  were  sending  to 
Ihe  poor  gentleman  and  Lis  children  in  the  Fleet.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  stop  his  mouth  for  a  while  at  least. 

Honeywood.  Ay,  Jarvis,  hut  what  will  fill  their  mouths 
in  the  mean  time?  Must  I  be  cruel,  because  he  happens 
to  he  importunate ;  and,  lo  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them 
to  insupportable  distress  ? 

Jarvis.  'Sdeath !  sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to  re- 
lieve yourself — yourself.  Haven^t  I  reason  to  be  out 
of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things  going  at  sixes  and 
sevens  ? 

Honeywood.  Whatever  reason  you  may  have  for  being 
out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  I'm  not  quite 
unreasonable  for  continuing  in  mine, 

Jarvis.  You  are  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present 
situation  that  could  do  so.     Every  thing  upon  the  waste. 
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There's  Miss  Richland  and  lierfine  fortune  gone  already, 
and  upon  llie  point  of  b«ing  given  to  your  rival. 

Himeijwood.     I  'm  no  man's  rival. 

Jarvis.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit 
you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent;  and  notliing  but 
pi-essing  creditors,  false  friends,  and  a  pa«k  of  di'unlten 
servants  ihat  your  kindness  has  made  uuRt  for  any  other 

Honeijwood.     Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for 

Jan-is.  Soh!  What  will  you  have  done  with  him 
that  I  caught  stealing  your  plate  ia  the  pantry  ?  In  the 
fact—  I  canglit  him  in  the  fact 

Monm/wood.  In  the  fact?  If  so,  I  really  think  that 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  off. 

Jarvis.  He  shall  be  turned  off  at  Tyburn,  the  dog; 
we  'II  hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  tlie  rest  of  the 
family. 

Hbneywood.  No,  Jarvis  r  it 's  enough  thai  we  have 
lost  what  he  has  stolen ;  let  us  not  add  (O  it  the  loss  of  a 
fellow  creature  ! 

Jarvis.  Very  fine !  well,  here  was  the  footman  just 
now,  to  com|ilain  of  the  buller:  he  says  he  does  most 
work,  and  ought  to  have  most  wages. 

Honmjwood.  That's  but  just;  though  perhaps  here 
comes  the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Janis,  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the  scul- 
lion to  the  privy-councillor.  If  they  have  a  bad  master, 
they  keep  quarrellirig  wilh  him ;  if  they  have  a  good  mas- 
ter, they  keep  quarrelling  with  one  another. 
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Mnter  Butler,  dnrnJc. 


B-iiler.  Sir,  I  '11  not  slay  in  the  family  with  Jonathan ; 
you  mu-t  part  wirli  liim,  or  part  witli  me,  that 's  the  ex  — 
ex  —  ex|)Osit:on  of  the  matter^  sir. 

Honeywood.  Full  and  explicit  enough.  But  what  '3 
Ills  fault,  gooJ  Philip? 

Biilkr.  Sir,  be  's  given  to  drinking,  sir,  and  I  shall 
have  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping  such  company, 

Jfonm/wood.     Ha!  ha!  he  has  such  a  diverting  way  — 

Jareis.     Oh,  quite  arausiug. 

Butler.  I  linij  my  wine's  a-going,  sir;  and  liquora 
do  n't  go  without  mouths,  sir  •—  I  hale  a  drunkai-d,  sir. 

Honeywood.  Well,  well,  Philip,  1  '11  hear  you  upon 
that  another  time  ;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jareis.     To  hed !  let  him  go  to  the  devil. 

BiUhr.  Begging  your  honor's  pardon,  and  begging 
joiir  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I  '11  not  go  to  bed  nor  to  the 
devil  neither.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  my  cel- 
lar. I  forgot,  your  lionor,  Mr.  Croaker  is  below.  I  came 
on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Iloiicyvmod.     Wliy  did  n't  you  show  him  up,   block- 

Bitlkr.  Siiow  him  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
l,'|i  01-  down,  all 's  one  lo  me.  [HxiL 

Jan-i.i.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that  family  in  this 
house  from  morning  till  nighl.  He  comes  on  the  old 
affair,  I  suppose.  Tlie  match  between  his  son,  that 's  just 
reiurned  ti-om  Paris,  and  Miss  Kiehland,  the  young  lady 
he  's  guai'dian  to. 

Honeywood.     Perhaps  so.     Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my 
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friendship  for  the  young  lady,  Las  got  it  into  bis  head  thai 
1  can  persuade  her  to  what  I  please. 

Jarvis.  All !  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well  aa 
she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  sue  a  marriage  that  would 
set  all  things  to  rights  again. 

Honeywood.  Love  me  !  Sure,  Jarvis,  jou  dream.  No, 
no ;  her  intimacy  with  me  never  amounted  to  more  tlian 
friendship — mere  friendsliip.  That  she  is  the  most  love- 
ly woman  that  ever  warnied  the  human  heart  with  desire, 
I  own :  but  never  let  me  harbor  a  thought  of  making  her 
unhappy,  by  a  conuection  with  one  so  unworthy  her  mer- 
its as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  serve 
her,  even  in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  happi- 
ness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Honeywood.  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  eould  obtiun 
Miss  Richland's  consent,  do  you  think  I  could  succeed 
with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs.  Croaker,  his  wife?  who,  tliough 
both  very  fine  in  their  way,  are  yet  a  little  opposite  in 
their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jarvis,  Opposite  enough,  Heaven  knows !  the  very 
reverse  of  each  otlier:  she  all  laugh,  and  no  joke  ;  he 
always  complaining,  and  never  sorrowful  —  a  fretful  poor 
soul,  Ihat  has  a  new  distress  for  every  hour  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  — 

Honeywood.     Hush,  hush !  he 's  coming  up,  he  '11  hear 

Jarvis.     One  whose  voice  is  a  passing  bell  — 
Honeywood.     Well,  well ;  go,  do. 
Jarvis.     A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief — a 
coffin  and  cross-bones  —  a  bundle  of  rue— a  sprig  of 
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deadly  nip;lits!iade  —  a  —  (^Honeywaod,  stopping  Jus  rnoitlh, 
at  last puslfs  him  ojf.)  \_Exit  Jarvis. 

Honeywood.  I  must  o\¥n  my  olJ  monifor  is  not  entire- 
ly wrong.  Tliere  is  sometliiiig  in  my  friend  Croaker's 
sonversaiion  Iliat  quile  depresses  me.  His  very  mirtli  is 
an  antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and  his  appearance  has  a  strong- 
er effeet  on  niy  spirits  than  an  undertaker's  shop — Mr. 
Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Iloneyivood,  and 
many  of  them.  How  is  this?  you  look  roost  shockingly 
to-day,  my  dear  friend.  1  hope  this  weather  does  Dot 
affect  your  spirits.  To  l)e  sure,  if  this  weather  continues 
—  I  say  nothing;  but  God  send  we  bts  all  better  this  day 
three  months  ! 

llimepvood.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though,  I 
own,  not  in  youv  apprehensions. 

Croaker.  May  he  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what 
weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ? 
taxes  rising  and  tnde  falling-  money  flying  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Jesuits  swirmmg  into  it  I  know,  at  this 
time,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  seven  Jesuits 
between  Charing  Cio  =  in  1  Temple  Bu 

Ili/iieywood.  Ihe  Jesuits  wdl  circe  pervert  you  or 
me,  I  should  hope 

Croaker.  Maj  be  not  Indeed  what  signifies  whom 
they  pervert,  in  a  ountry  th^t  Lts  sc^ice  any  religion  to 
lose  ?     1  'm  only  afraid  toi  our  wives  and  daughters, 

Honeywood.     I  iiave  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I 
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Croaker.  May  lie  not.  Indeed,  wliat  signifies  whether 
tliey  be  perverted  or  no  ?  The  womea  in  my  time  were 
good  for  sometliing.  I  have  seen  a  lady  drest  iram  top 
to  toe  in  her  own  manufectures  formerly ;  bat  now-a-days, 
the  devil  a  thing  of  their  own  manufacture 's  about  them, 
except  their  faces. 

Iloneifwood.  Bui,  however  these  faults  may  he  prac- 
tised abi-oad,  you  don  't  find  them  at  home,  either  with 
Mrs.  Croalter,  Olivia,  or  Miss  Richland? 

Croaker.  The  best  of  (hem  will  never  be  canonized 
for  a  saint  when  she 's  dead. — By  the  by,  my  dear  friend, 
I  do  a't  find  this  match  between  Miss  EJchland  and  my 
son  much  relished,  either  by  one  side  or  t"  other. 

Honeywood.     I  thought  otherwise. 

Croaker.  Ah  I  Mr.  Honeywood,  a  little  of  your  fine 
serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  might  go  far;  I  know 
she  has  a  very  exalled  opinion  of  your  understanding. 

Hoaeywood.  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  au- 
thority, that  more  properly  belongs  to  yourself  ? 

Croaker.  My  d«ar  friend,  you  know  but  httle  of  my 
authoi-ity  at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they 
see  me  come  out  in  the  morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face, 
and  to  make  my  friends  merry,  that  all 's  well  within. 
But  I  have  cares  that  would  break  a  heart  of  stoue.  My 
wife  lias  so  encroached  upon  every  one  of  my  privileges, 
Ihat  I  'm  now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own 

Honmjwood.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side 
might  perhaps  restore  your  authority. 

Croaker.     So,  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion !     I  do 
!s ;  but  what  then  ?  always  haggling  and 
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haggling.  A  man  is  tired  of  getting  the  better,  before 
Lis  wife  is  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 

Moneywood,  It's  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed, 
that  our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxie- 
ties, and  that  an  increase  of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet 
to  new  disquietudes. 

Croaker.  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  these  were  Ihe  very 
words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me,  not  a  week  before  he 
made  away  wiih  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywood,  I 
never  see  you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Dick. 
Ah !  there  was  merit  neglected  for  j'ou ;  and  so  true  a 
friend !  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he 
never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  single  farthing. 

Honeywood.  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit 
so  rash  an  action  at  last  ? 

Cfroaker.  I  do  n't  know :  some  people  were  malicious 
enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  with  me ;  because 
we  used  te  meet  now  and  then,  and  open  our  hearts  to 
each  other.  To  be  sure,  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he 
loved  to  hear  me  talk ;  poor  dear  Dick !  He  used  to  say 
that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker  ;  and  so  we  used  to  laugh 
—  I'oor  Dick  !  \_Going  to  cry. 

Honeywood.     His  fale  affects  me. 

Oroaker.  Ah  !  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life, 
where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow  hungry,  dress  and 
undress,  get  up  and  lie  down  ;  while  i-eason,  that  should 
watcli  like  a  nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep  as 
we  do. 

Honeywood.  To  say  a  truili,  if  we  compare  that  part 
of  life  which  is  to  corae,  by  that  which  we  have  past,  the 
prospect  is  hideous. 
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Cro'iler.  Life,  at  the  greatest  and  best,  is  but  a  frow- 
an]  child,  thai  must  be  humoi-ed  ami  coasud  a  little  till  it 
falls  asleep,  and  ihen  all  tile  care  is  over. 

Hoiieifwood.  Very  true,  sir,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We 
wt'pt  whuD  we  came  into  tlie  world,  and  every  day  t*ills 

Croaker.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leonline  shan't 
lose  the  benefit  of  such  fine  conversation.  I  '11  just  step 
home  foi'  liim.  I  am  willing  to  show  him  so  much  aeiious- 
ness  in  one  scarce  older  liian  himself.  And  what  if  I 
bring  my  lasi  letter  to  the  Gazetteer,  on  the  increase  and 
pro;jress  of  earlbqualies  ?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise 
jou.  I  (here  prove  how  iLe  late  earihquake  is  coming 
round  to  pay  us  another  visit — from  London  to  Lisbon 
—  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  L' Ian  da — from  the  Canaiy 
Islands  to  Palmyra  —  from  Palmyra  to  Constantinople, 
and  so  ti'om  Constantinople  back  to  London  again.  f&i(. 
I/'inei/wood.  Poor  Ciwiker !  his  situation  deserves  the 
utmost  pity.  1  shal!  scarce  recover  my  spirits  these  three 
days.  Sure,  to  live  U[ion  such  terms,  is  worse  than  death 
itself.  And  yet,  when  I  consider  my  own  situation  —  a 
bi-oken  fin-tune,  a  hopeless  passion,  friends  in  distress,  the 

wish,  but  not  the  power  to  serve  them 

[^Paxisinff  and  sighing. 

Enter  Butler. 

Butler.     More  company  below,  sir ;  Mrs.  Croaker  and 

Mirs   Ricldand;  shall  I   show  them  up? — but  they're 

EliOH'ing  up  theraselvea,  [Kcit. 
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Miter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Richland. 

Miss  Richland.     Yoq  'i-e  always  iij  such  spirits. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  We  have  just  come,  my  clear  Honey- 
wooi!,  Imm  tlie  auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf  dowa- 
ger, as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury  against  herself.  And 
tlien  so  curious  in  antiquities !  herself,  the  most  genuiue 
piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  collection. 

Jloneywood.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness 
from  friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  sliare  in  this  good  hu- 
mor :  I  know  you  '11  pardon  me. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  I  vow  he  seems  aa  melancholy  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dose  of  my  husband  this  morning.  Well,  if 
Elohland  here  can  pardon  you,  I  must. 

Miss  Rickhnd.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  madam, 
that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to  re- 

3frs.  Croaker.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  do  n't 
he  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

W,ss  Richland.  I  own  I  sliould  be  sorry  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be  misunderstood. 

llmie^ood.  There 's  no  answering  for  others,  madam. 
But  I  hope  you  '11  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer  more 
than  the  most  delicate  friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  Richland.  And  1  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a 
tribute  from  you,  than  the  most  passionate  professions 
from  others. 

Hoaeifwood.  My  own  sentiments,  madam ;  friendship 
is  a  disinterested  commerce  between  equals ;  love,  an 
abject  intercourse  between  tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  Richland.     And  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
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none  more  disinlerested,  or  more  capable  of  friendship, 
(hail  Mr.  1 1  one  j  wood. 

Mi-s.  Croaker.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  tliat  hag 
more  friends,  at  least  among  the  Indies.  Hiss  Fruzz, 
]ili..;s  Oddbody,  and  Jlisa  Win lerbol torn,  praise  liim  in  all 
companies,  Aa  for  Miss  Biddy  Bundle,  she  's  his  pro- 
lessed  admirer. 

Miss  JlicMand.  Indeed'  .in  admirer!  —  I  did  not 
know,  sir,  you  were  such  a  lnonie  time.  But  is  she 
seriously  so  handsome  ?  1=  she  the  mighty  thing  talked 
of? 

Honeywood,  The  town,  madam,  seldom  begins  to 
praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she 's  beginning  to  lose  it. 

^Smiling. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  But  she 's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it 
seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her  skili  improves 
in  making  the  arlifimal  one.  Well,  nothing  diveHs  me 
more  than  one  of  those  fine,  old,  dressy  things,  who  thinks 
to  conceal  lier  age  hy  every  where  exposing  !ier  person  ; 
Slicking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  "a  side-box;  trailing 
through  a  minuet  at  Almack's,  and  then,  hi  the  public 
gardens  —  looUins,  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  the  paint- 
ed ruins  of  the  place. 

Boneywood.  Every  age  has  its  ndmirei-s,  ladies;  Wiiile 
you,  peihaps,  are  trading  among  the  warmer  climates  of 
jouih,  there  ought  to  be  some  to  cany  on  a  useful  com- 
merce in  the  fi-ozen  latitudes  beyond  lifry. 

Miss  liiehtand.  But,  then,  the  mortifications  they 
must  suffer,  before  Ihey  can  he  lilted  out  for  tialfic.  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole  morning  at  her  hair- 
dresser, when  ill!  the  fault  was  her  iiice. 
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HoMijwood.  And  yet,  I'll  engage,  has  carried  that 
face  at  last  to  a  very  good  market.  This  good-natured 
town,  madam,  has  husUinds,  like  spectacles,  to  fit  every 
age  tVom  tif'teen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Well,  you  're  a  dear  good-natured  crea- 
ture. But  you  know  you're  engaged  with  us  this  morn- 
ing upon  a  strolling  party,  I  want  to  show  Olivia  the 
town,  and  tlie  things:  I  believe  I  shall  have  business  for 
you  the  whole  day. 

Ilmteywood.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  off. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  What!  with  my  husband?  then  I'm 
resolved  lo  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you  must. 
You  know  I  never  laugh  so  much  as  with  you. 

Honeywood.  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must,  I  'II  swear  you 
have  put  me  into  such  spirits.  Well,  do  you  find  jest, 
and  I  'II  find  laugh,  I  promise  you.  We  'II  wait  for  the 
chariot  in  the  nest  room.  {_Exe%mt. 

Enter  Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Leonline.  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy.  My 
dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see  you  capable  of 
sharing  in  their  amusements,  and  as  cheerful  as  they  are ! 

Olii-ia,  IIow,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful, 
when  I  have  so  many  (errors  to  oppreas  me?  The  fear 
of  being  detected  by  this  family,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  a  censuring  world,  when  I  must  be  detected 

Leimfine.  The  world,  my  love  I  what  can  it  say  ?  At 
worst  it  can  only  say,  that,  being  compelled  by  a  mcrce- 
miry  guardian  to  embrace  a  life  yoa  disliked,  you  formed 
a  resolulion  of  flying  with  the  man  of  your  choice  ;  that 
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jou  i^onfided  in  his  honor,  and  took  refuge  in  my  fatlier'a 
house,  —  tlie  only  one  where  youi-s  could  remain  withoLit 

Olivia.  But  consider,  Ledtitine,  your  disobedience, 
and  my  indiscretion  j  your  being  sent  to  France  to  bring 
home  a  sisler,  and,  Justead  of  a  sister,  bringing  home 

Leuntine,  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One 
that  I  am.  convinced  will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest  of  the 
fyraily,  ivhen  she  comes  to  be  known. 

Olivia.     And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leontine.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselres  think  proper 
to  make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  you  know,  has  been 
witli  her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  since  she  was  a  child,  and  you 
find  every  creature  in  the  family  takes  you  for  her. 

OUi'ia.     But  may  n't  she  write,  may  n't  her  aunt  write  ? 

Leontine.  Iler  aunt  scarce  e  er  wrtes  a  d  %11  my 
sister's  letters  are  directed  (    me 

Olivia.  But  won't  your  if  g  M  a  E  1  land,  for 
wliora  you  know  the  old  ge  tleman  i    ends  you  create  a 

Leonline.  There,  there  s  my  la-x  er  troke  I  have 
resolved  not  lo  refuse  her  aj  a  lor  Len  e  I  have 
consented  to  go  with  my  fa  i  r  1«  m^ke  her  in  offer  of 
my  heart  and  fortune. 

Olivia.     Tour  jieart  and  fortune  ? 

Leontine.  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  ray  dearest.  Can  Olivia 
think  to  meanly  of  my  honor,  or  my  love,  as  to  suppose 
I  could  ever  hope  for  happiness  from  any  but  her?  No, 
my  Olivia,  neither  the  force,  nor,  permit  me  to  add,  the 
delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave  any  i-oom  to  suspect  me.  I 
only  offer  Miss  Richland  a  heart  I  am  convinced  she  wiij 
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refuse;  as  I  ant  confident,  that,  without  knowing  it, her 
affeclions  are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Iloneyivood. 

Olivia.  Mr.  Honeywood !  You  'II  excuse  my  appre- 
hensions i  but  when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  ia  the 
balane* 

J^ontine.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality. 
However,  by  making  lliis  offer,  I  sliow  a  seeming  compli- 
anee  with  my  father's  command;  and  perhaps,  upon  her 
refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to  choose  for  myself. 

Olivia.  Well,  I  submit.  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I 
own,  1  shall  envy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I 
consider  every  look,  every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as 
due  only  lo  me.  Tliis  is  folly,  perhaps  ;  I  allow  it ;  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit  which  has  made  an 
impression  on  one's  own  heart  may  be  powerful  over  that 
of  another. 

Leontine,  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make 
imaginary  evils,  when  you  know  we  have  so  many  real 
ones  to  encouQtfr.  At  worst,  you  know,  if  Miss  Rich- 
land should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his  pardon,  it 
can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland;  and 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croaker.  WJiere  have  you  been,  boy  ?  I  have  been 
seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been  say- 
ing such  comfortable  things !  Ah  !  he 's  an  example  in- 
deed.    Where  is  he  ?     I  left  )iim  Iiere. 

Leordine.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear 
him  too,  in  the  next  room ;  he  's  preparing  to  go  out  with 
tlie  ladies. 

Croaker.     Good  gracious !   can  I  believe  my  eyes  or 
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my  ears  ;  I  'm  struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned 
with  tlio  loudness  of  liis  laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
transformaiion !  (a  Icaigh  behind  the  scenes,  Groaker  mim- 
ics it.)  Ha !  ba !  ha !  Ihere  it  goes ;  a  plague  take  their 
buldcr'ilash  !  yet  I  could  expect  nothing  leas,  when  my 
pfecioGs  wife  was  of  the  party.  On  my  conscience,  I 
believe  she  could  spread  a  horse-laugh  tiirough  the  pews 
of  a  labernacle, 

Leoniine,  Since  you  fiod  so  many  objections  to  a  wife, 
sir,  how  can  jou  be  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  to 

Oroaker.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy,  that 
Miss  Richland's  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the  family ; 
one  may  find  comfort  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does  in 
tlie  wife. 

Leontine.  But,  sir,  though  in  obedience  to  your  desire, 
I  am  ready  to  marry  her,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no 

Croaker.  I  'II  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  Stands.  A 
good  part  of  Bliss  Richland's  large  fortune  consists  in  a 
claim  upon  government,  which  ray  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofty, 
assures  me  the  Treasury  will  allow.  One  naif  of  thia 
she  is  lo  foi-feil,  by  her  father's  will,  in  case  she  refuses  to 
marry  you.  So,  if  she  rejects  you,  we  seize  half  her  for- 
tune ;  if  she  accepts  you,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine 
gir!  into  the  bargain. 

Leontine.     But,  sir,  if  you  will  listen  to  reason 

Croaker.  Come,  then,  produce  your  reasons.  I  tel] 
you,  I'm  fixed,  determined  —  so  now  produce  your  rea- 
sons. When  I  am  determined,  I  always  h'sten  to  reason 
because  it  can  then  do  no  harm. 
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Leontine.  Yoii  liave  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice  was 
the  iii'st  requisite  in  malrimoiiial  happiness. 

Croaker.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual 
choice.  Slie  has  her  choice,  —  to  marry  jou  or  lose  half 
her  fortune;  acd  you  have  your  choice,  —  to  marry  her, 
or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any  fortune  at  all. 

Leontine.  An  only  son,  sir,  might  expect  more  indul- 
geiipe. 

Croaker.  An  Only  father,  sir,  might  expect  more 
obedience  ;  besides,  has  not  your  sister  here,  that  never 
disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as  good  a  right  as  you  ?  He  'a 
a  sad  dog,  Livy,  my  dear,  and  would  lake  all  from  you. 
But  he  shan't,  I  tell  you  he  shan't ;  for  you  shall  have 
your  share. 

Olivia.  Dear  sir,  I  wish  you  'd  be  convinced,  tliat  I 
can  never  be  happy  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune,  which 
is  taken  from  hia. 

Croaker.  Well,  well,  it's  a  good  cliild,  so  say  no  more  ; 
but  come  with  me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise  you,  —  old 
Ruggins,  the  currycomb  maker,  lying  in  state ;  I  am  told 
he  makes  a  very  handsome  corpse,  and  becomes  his  coffin 
prodigiously.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
these  are  friendly  things  we  ougiit  to  do  for  eacli  other. 
\_Exewit 
17" 
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ACT  SECOND. 
Scene — Croater-'s  Home. 
Mss  Eichland,  Garnet. 

Miss  Eichland.  Olivia  not  his  sister!  Olivia  not 
Leonline's  sister?     Ton  amaze  me. 

Garnet.  No  more  liis  sister  tlian  I  am ;  I  liad  it  all 
from  his  own  servant;  I  can  get  anything  from  that 
quarter. 

Miss  Eichland.     But  how  ?     Tell  me  again.  Garnet. 

Garnet.  Why,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead 
of  going  to  Lyons  (o  bring  home  his  sister,  wlio  has  been 
there  with  her  aunt  these  ten  years,  he  never  went  farther 
than  Paris  ;  there  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  this  young 
lady  —  by  the  hy,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  EieMand.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardi- 
an as  liis  daughter? 

Garnet.  Yes,  and  his  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he 
don't  t-onsent  lo  their  marriage,  they  talk  of  trying  what 
a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Mi$s  liickland.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me. 
And  so  demurely  as  Olivia  carried  it  too!  —  Would  you 
helieve  it,  Garnet,  I  fold  her  all  my  seerels ;  and  yet  the 
sly  clieat  concealed  all  this  irom  me  ! 

Garnet.  And,  ujion  my  woi-d,  madam,  I  do  n't  much 
blame  her :  she  was  loath  to  trust  one  with  her  seerets, 
that  was  so  vei'y  bad  at  keeping  lier  own. 

Miss  Eichland.     but,  to  add  Lo  their  deceit,  the  young 
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gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious  propo- 
sals. My  guardian  and  he  are  to  bo  here  presently,  lo 
Open  the  affiiir  in  form.  Yon  know  I  am  to  lose  half  my 
fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Garnet.  Yel,  what  can  you  do  ?  For  being,  as  you 
are,  in  love  with  Mr.  Hoaeywood,  niadara 

Miss  Eichland.  How !  idiot,  what  do  you  mean  ?  la 
love  with  Mr.  Honey  wood !     Is  this  to  provoke  me  ? 

Garnet.  That  is,  madam,  in  friendship  with  him:  I 
meant  nothing  more  than  friendship,  aa  I  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried—nothing more. 

Miss  Eichhnd.  Well,  no  more  o!  thia.  As  to  my 
guardian  and  his  son,  they  shall  lind  me  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them :  I  'm  resolved  to  accept  their  proposal  wiih 
seeming  pleasure,  to  mortify  them  by  compliance,  and  so 
throw  the  refusal  at  last  upon  them. 

Garnet.  Delicious  1  and  that  will  secure  your  whole 
fortune  to  yourself.  Weil,  who  could  have  thought  so  in- 
nocent a  face  could  cover  so  much  'cuteness  ! 

Miss  Richland.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence 
to  their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have  taught 
me  against  themselves. 

Garnet.  Then  you  're  likely  not  long  to  want  employ- 
ment, for  here  they  come,  and  in  close  conference. 

Snier  Croaker  and  Zieortline. 

Leontine.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  upon 
the  point  of  putting  to  the  lady  so  important  a  question. 

Croaker.  Lord !  good  sir,  moderate  your  fears ;  you  'ro 
so  plaguy  shy,  that  one  would  think  you  had  changed 
$exes.     I  tell  you  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole. 
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Come,  let  mc  see  with  what  spirit  you  bt^gin :  Well,  why 
do  n't  you  ?  Eh !  Wlial  ?  Well  then,  I  must,  it  seems  — 
Mi^  Kicbland,  my  dear,  1  believe  you  guess  ut  our  busi- 
ness ;  an  affair  which  mj  von  heie  tomes  to  open,  that 
nearly  concerns  your  happinb--. 

Mss  RicMand.  Sir,  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be 
pleased  witb  any  tiling  that  comes  recommendt-d  by  you. 

Croaker.  How,  boy,  could  jou  deaire  a  finei  opening? 
Why  do  n't  you  begin,  I  say?  [5"o  Leontme. 

Leontine.  'Tis  true,  madam — my  fatlier,  madam  — 
has  some  intentions — hem — of  explaining  an  affair, — 
■which  —  himself  can  best  explain,  madam. 

Croaker.  Yes,  my  dear ;  it  comes  entirely  from  my 
son ;  it  'a  all  a  request  of  his  own,  madam.  And  X  will 
permit  him  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Leontine.  The  whole  affair  is  only  this,  madam:  my 
father  lias  a  proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists  none  but 
himself  shall  deliver, 

Ci-oaker.  My  mind  misgives  me,  the  fellow  will  never 
be  bi'ouglit  on.  (Ande.)  In  short,  madam,  you  see  be- 
fore you  one  tliat  loves  you  —  one  whose  whole  happi- 
ness is  all  in  j'ou. 

Miss  RicJdand.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  re- 
gard, sir ;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Croaker.  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting  — 
My  love !  no,  no,  another  guess  lover  than  I :  there  he 
stands,  madiim ;  his  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his 
passion — Call  up  a  look,  you  dog  I  (Aside.)  But  then, 
had  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soliloquies 
M\'\  blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  sometimea 
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Miss  Richland.  I  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now;  or  such 
a  declaration  would  huve  come  most  properly  fioui  him- 
self. 

Croaker.  Himself  1  Madam,  he  would  die  hefore  lie 
could  make  sucli  a  confessiou ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  clian- 
nel  for  his  passion  through  me,  it  would  ere  now  have 
drowned  his  understanding. 

Miss  Eichland.  I  m  ust  grant,  sir,  there  are  attractions 
in  modest  diffidence  above  the  force  of  words.  A  silent 
address  is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Oroaker.  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other 
language;  silence  is  become  his  mother-tongue. 

Miss  Richland.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  it  speaks 
very  powerfully  in  his  favor.  And  yet  I  shall  lie  thought 
too  forward  in  making  such  a  confession ;  shan't  I,  Mr. 

Leontine.  Confusion  !  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  Bui, 
if  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust  her.  I'll 
try.  (Aside.)  Do  u't  imagine  from  my  silence,  madam, 
that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the  honor  and  happiness  in- 
tended  me.  My  fatlier,  madam,  tells  me  your  humble 
servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you  —  he  admires  you : 
1  adore  you  ;  and  when  we  eoroe  together,  upon  my  soul, 
I  believe  we  shall   be  the   happiest  couple  in  all  St. 

Miss  Richland.     If  I  could  flatter  myself  -you  tliought 

Lemttine.  Douht  my  sincerity,  madam  ?  By  your 
dear  self  I  swear.  Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire  glory  ? 
ask  cowards  if  ihey  covet  safely 

Cruakcr.     Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it. 
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Leonfine.  Ask  tlie  sick  if  they  long  for  health?  ask 
raisers  if  they  love  money?  ask 

Croaker.  Afk  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense  ?  What'a 
come  over  the  hoy?  What  signifies  asking,  when  there's 
not  a  soul  to  give  you  an  answer?  If  you  would  ask  (o 
the  purpcee,  ask  this  lady's  consent  lo  make  you  happy. 

Miss  Richland.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  his  uncommon  ardor 
almost  compels  me  —  forces  me  to  comply.  And  yet  I'm 
afraid  he  '1!  despise  a  conquest  gained  with  too  much  ease ; 
won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leontine.  Confusion !  (^Aside.)  Oh,  by  no  means, 
madam,  by  no  means.  And  yet,  raadam,  you  talked  of 
force.  There  is  nothing  I  would  avoid  so  much  as  com- 
pulsion in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  No,  madam,  I  will  still 
he  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Croaker.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  fhelady  is  not  at  liberty. 
It 's  a  maloh.     You  see  she  says  nothing.     Silence  gives 

Leontine.  But,  sir,  she  talked  of  force.  Consider,  sir, 
the  cruelty  of  constraining  her  inclinations. 

Oroaker.  But  I  say  there 's  no  cruelty.  Do  n't  you 
know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always  a  round-ahout 
way  of  saying  yes  before  company  ?  So  get  you  both 
gone  together  into  the  next  room,  and  hang  him  that  in- 
terrupts the  tender  explanations.  Get  you  gone,  I  say ; 
I'll  not  hear  a  word. 

Leontine.     But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist 

Croaker.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  I'll  beg  leave  to  in- 
sist upon  knocking  you  down.  Stupid  whelp !  But  J 
do  n'l  wonder :  the  boy  takes  entirely  after  his  mother. 

^Exe^mt  Miss  Bickhmd  and  Leontine, 
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Enter  Mrs.  Oroaker. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  yoa  smile. 

Croaker.     I  '11  hold  you  a  guinea  of  timl,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Oroaker.  A  letter;  and  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I 
ventured  to  open  it. 

Croaker.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking 
open  my  letters  should  give  me  pleasure? 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Pooh!  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons, 
and  contains  good  news :  read  it. 

Croaker.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here  I  That 
sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities  ;  but  I  could  never 
teach  her  Co  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Fold  a  fiddlestick !     Read  what  it  con- 


Croaker  (reading). 

'Dear  Nick,  —  An  English  gentleman,  of  large  for 
tune,  has  for  some  time  made  private,  though  honorable, 
pi  ofwsals  to  your  daughter  Olivia.  _  They  love  eaeb  other 
tenderly,  and  I  find  she  has  consented,  without  letting  any 
of  tlie  family  know,  to  crown  his  addresses.  As  such 
good  ofTers  don't  come  every  day,  your  own  good  sense, 
his  large  fortune,  and  family  considerations,  will  induce 
you  lo  foi^ive  her.    Yours  ever, 

Rachael  Croakek.' 

My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  lo  a  man  of  large 
ibiluiie!  This  is  good  news  indeed.  My  heart  never 
fbiT'luld  me  of  this.  And  yet,  how  silly  the  little  baggage 
has  carried  it  since  she  came  liome ;  not  a  word  on 't  to 
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the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
tliirig  she  wanted  to  eoneeal, 

Mrs.  Oroaker.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their 
amour,  they  shwii't  conceal  their  wedding ;  that  shall  be 
public,  I'm  resolved. 

Oroaker.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the  most 
fbolisli  part  of  the  ceremony.  I  can  never  gel  this  woman 
to  think  of  the  mast  serious  part  of  the  nuptial  engage- 

Mrs.  Croaker.  What !  would  you  have  me  think  of 
their  funeral?  But  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you 
owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to  confess  ?  —  Would  yon 
have  ever  been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has  undertaken 
Bliss  EicLland's claim  at  the  Treasury,but  for  me?  Who 
was  it  fii-st  made  him  an  acquaintance  at  Lady  Shabba- 
roon's  rout.  Who  got  him  to  promise  us  Lis  interest? 
Is  not  he  a  back-stair  tavorile  —  one  that  can  do  what  he 
pleiises  with  those  that  do  what  they  pli^aae?  Is  not  he 
an  acquaintance  that  all  your  groaning  and  lamentations 
could  never  have  got  us, 

Oroaker.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you. 
And  yet  what  amazes  me  is,  that,  while  he  is  giving 
away  places  to  all  the  world,  he  can 't  get  one  for  him- 
self. 

Mr&.  Croaker.  That  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  his 
nicety.     Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  French  Servant. 
Servcatt.     An  expressefrom  Monsieur  Lofty.     He  vil 
be  vait  upon  your  honors  instammant.     He  be  only  giv- 
ing four  five  instruction,  read  two  tree  memorial,  call 
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upon  Ton  ambassaileiir.     He   vil  be   viiJ  you  in  one  tree 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Tou  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  exten- 
sive department !  Well,  friend,  let  your  master  know 
that  we  are  extremely  honored  by  tbis  honor.  Was  there 
'anything  ever  in  a  higlier  style  of  breeding  ?  All  mes- 
sages among  the  great  are  now  done  by  express. 

[ilE!(  If'renEk  servant. 
Oroaker.     To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  wlih 
more  solemnity,  or  elaims  more  respect  than  he.     But 
he  's  iu  the  riglit  on't.     In  our  bad  world,  respect  is  giv- 
en where  respect  is  claimed, 

Mrs.  Oroaker.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear ;  you 
were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let  us 
now  tliink  of  receiving  him  with  proper  respect,  (a  loud 
rapping  at  the  door,)  and  thei'e  he  is,  by  the  tliundering 
rap. 

Oroaker.  Ay,  verily,  there  he  is  !  as  close  upon  the 
heels  of  his  own  express,  as  an  endorsement  upon  the 
back  of  a  bill.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  lo  receive  him,  whilst 
I  go  to  chide  my  little  Olivia  for  intending  lo  steal  a  mar- 
riage witliout  mine  or  her  aunt's  consenL  I  mast  seem 
to  be  angry,  or  she  too  may  begin  to  despise  my  authority. 

Enter  Lofty,  peaking  to  Ms  Servant. 

Lojty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that  teas- 
ing creature,  the  Marquis  should  call,  I'm  not  at  home. 
Damme,  I'll  be  pack-horse  to  none  of  them,  —  My  dear 
madam,  I  have  just  snatched  a  moment  —  And  if  the  ex 
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presses  to  bis  Grace  be  ready,  let  them  be  sent  olF;  tbey 
're  of  importance.  —  Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons, 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Sir,  this  honor 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu  !  if  the  person  calls  about  the 
uommission,  let  liim  know  that  it  is  made  out.  As  for 
Lord  Cumbercoui't's  stale  request,  it  can  keep  cold  ;  you 
understand  me.  —  Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Sir,  this  honor 

Lofiy.  And  Dubardieu  !  if  the  man  comes  from  the 
Cornish  borough,  you  must  do  hira  ;  you  must  do  him,  I 
say  —  Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons.  —  And  if  the 
Russian  ambassador  calls  ;  but  he  will  scai-ce  call  to-day, 
I  believe.  —  And  now,  madam,  I  have  just  got  time  to  ex- 
press my  happiness  in  having  the  honor  of  being  i>ermit- 
ted  to  profess  myself  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  Oroa^.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honor  are  all 
mine  ;  and  yet,  Pm  only  robbing  the  public  while  I  de- 

Lofl.y.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  when  the  fair  are  to 
be  attended.  Ah,  could  all  my  hours  be  so  charmingly 
devoted !  Sincerely,  don't  you  pity  us  poor  creatures  in 
aftairs?  Thus  it  is  elemaliy ;  solicited  for  places  here, 
teased  for  pensions  there,  and  courted  everywhere.  I 
know  you  pity  me.     Yes,  I  see  you  do. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Excuse  me,  sir, '  Toils  of  empires  pleas- 
ures are,'  as  Waller  says. 

Lofty.     Waller  —  Waller;  is  he  of  the  House? 

Mrs.  Ci-oaier.     The  modem  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofiy.  Oh,  a  modern !  We  men  of  business  despise 
the  modems  !  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time 
to  read  them.     Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough  for  our 
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wives  and  daughters ;  but  not  for  m.  Why  now,  here  I 
sfaiid  tliat  know  nothing  of  books.  1  say,  madam,  I  know 
notnmg  of  books  ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  upon  a  land-i'arriage 
fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghtre,  1  can  talk  my  two  hours 
without  fceiing  the  want  of  them, 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Tlie  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Ijofly's 
eminence  in  every  capacity. 

Lofii).  I  TOW  to  gad,  madam,  you  make  me  blush.  I'm 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the  worid ;  a  mere  obscure 
gentleman.  To  be  sure,  Indeed,  one  or  Iwo  of  the  pres- 
ent ministers  are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  formidable 
man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to  bespatter  me  at  all 
their  little,  dirly  levees.  Tet,  upon  my  soul,  I  wonder 
wliat  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so  !  Measures,not  men, 
have  always  been  my  m;uk ;  and  I  vow,  by  all  that 's 
hoTiorable,  my  resentment  has  never  done  the  men,  as 
mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm  —  that  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Wliat  importance,  and  yet  what  mod- 

Lofty.  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there,  I 
own,  I'm  accessible  to  pi-ajse:  modesty  is  my  foible:  it 
was  so  the  Duke  of  Brentford  used  to  say  of  me.  '  I  love 
Jai'k  Lofty,'  he  used  to  say, '  no  man  has  a  finer  knowl- 
edge of  things ;  quite  a  man  of  information  ;  and  when 
he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  by  the  Lord,  he's  prodigious  — 
he  scouts  them ;  and  yet  all  men  have  their  faults ;  too 
much  modesty  is  his,'  says  his  Grace. 

Mrs.  Croaker,  And  yet  I  dare  say,  you  don't  wantas- 
BUi'ance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofiy.  Oh,  there,  indeed,  I'm  in  bronze.  Apropos ! 
I  have  just  been  mentioning  Miss  Richland's  case  to  a 
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certain  personage;  we  must  name  no  names.  When  ] 
ask,  I'm  not  to  be  put  off,  madam.  No,  no,  I  take  my 
friend  by  the  button.  A  fine  girl,  sir ;  great  justite  in 
her  ease.  A  friend  of  mine.  Borougli  interest.  Busi- 
ness must  be  done,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  say,  Mr,  Secretary, 
her  business  must  be  done,  sir.     Tliat's  my  way,  madam. 

Mrs.  Chroakffr,  Bless  me  !  you  said  all  this  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  did  you  ? 

Lofty.  I  did  notsay  the  Secretary,  did  I  ?  Well,  curse 
it,  since  you  have  found  me  out;  I  will  not  deny  it,  —  it 
was  to  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Crot^xr.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head 
at  once,  not  applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr.  Hon- 
eywood  would  have  had  us. 

Lofty.  Iloneywood !  he  '  he  !  He  was  indeed  a  fine 
solicitor.     I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  just  hap- 

Mn.  Oroaker.     Poor,  dear  man  !  no  accident,  I  hope? 

Lofty.  Undone,  madam,  that  's  all.  His  creditors 
have  taken  him  into  custody  —  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
house. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house !  How  ? 
At  this  very  time?     I'm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofiy.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  he  sure,  was  im- 
mensely good-natured.  But  then,  I  could  never  find  that 
he  had  anything  in  him. 

Mrs.  Oroaker.  Hia  manner,  ia  be  sure,  was  excessive 
harmless  ;  some,  indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dulL  For  my 
part,  I  always  concealed  my  opinion. 

Lofiy.  It  can't  be  concealed,  madam  ;  the  man  was 
dull  —  dull  as  the  last  new  comedy  !    a  poor,  impractica- 
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I  Irjed  once  or  twice  to  know  if'  he  was  fit 
for  business  ;  but  he  had  scarce  taJenls  to  be  groom-por- 
ter to  an  orange -baiTOw. 

Mrs.   Croaker.     How  differently  does  Miss  Eicliland 
think  of  him  !     For,  I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she  loves 


Lofiy.  Loves  him  I  does  she?  You  should  cure  her 
of  that  by  all  means.  Let  me  see ;  what  if  she  were  sent 
to  liim  this  instant,  in  his  present  dolefiil  situation?  My 
life  for  it,  that  works  her  cure.  Distress  ia  aperfect  anti- 
dote to  love.  Supiwse  we  join  lier  in  the  next  room  ? 
Miss  Richland  is  a  fine  girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and  must 
not  be  thrown  away.  Upon  my  honor,  madam,  1  have  a 
regard  tor  Miss  KichhmiJ ;  imil.  rather  than  slie  should  be 
tlirown  away  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to  marry  her 
my,5elf  [Exeunt. 

Muter  Olivia  and  Leontine. 

Leontine.  And  yet,  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  Mi:;s  Iliclilund's  refusal,  as  I  did  everything 
in  my  [tower  to  deferve  it.      Her  indelicacy  surprises  me. 

Olivia.  Sure,  Leontine,  ihci-e  '*  nothing  so  indelicate 
ill  being  sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall  be 
the  most  guilty  thing  olive 

Leontine.  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  at- 
tention I  used  to  advance  mj  merit  witJi  you,  I  practised 
to  lessen  it  with  her.    What  more  could  I  do? 

Olivia.  Let  us  now  rather  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  have  both  dissembled  too  long,  I  have  always  been 
H.-biimiKl  —  1  am  now  quite  weary  of  it.  Sure,  I  could 
ni.vi-1'  bii\i!  uiiiliTgonc  ,-o  iinirli  for  any  other  but  you. 
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Leontine.  And  jou  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to 
yoav  kinduat  compliance.  Thougli  our  friends  should  to- 
tally fbrjiake  us,  Olivia,  we  caji  draw  upon  content  for 
the  deficiencies  of  fortune. 

Olivia,  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme  of 
humble  happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power?  I  may 
be  tlie  favorite  of  your  father,  it  is  true  ;  but  can  it  ever 
be  thought,  that  his  present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child, 
will  continue  io  a  kiiown  deeiever? 

Leontine.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  it  will.  As 
his  attachments  are  but  few,  they  are  lasting.  His  own 
marriage  was  a  private  one,  as  ours  may  be.  Besides,  I 
Lave  sounded  him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  bis 
answers  exactly  lo  our  wIsIl  Nay,  by  an  expression  or 
two  that  dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think  he  knows 
of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Indeed !  But  tliat  would  be  a  happiness  too 
great  too  be  expected. 

However  it  be,  Fra  certain  you  have  power 
a  ;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you  informed  him  of  our 
I,  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

Olivia.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine,  from 
your  last  sclniuie  wilh  Miss  Eichhmd,  which  you  find  has 
succeeded  raost  wretchedly. 

LemUine.     And  that 's  the  best  reason  lor  trying  an- 

Olivia.    If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit, 

Leontine,  As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way. 
Now,  my  dearest  Olivia,  be  resolute.  I'll  just  retire  with- 
in hearing,  (o  come  in  at  a  proper  time,  either  to  share 
youi'  danger,  or  confirm  your  victory.  [fic-iV, 
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Enl^  Croaker. 


Croaker.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet  not  too 
easily,  neither.  It  will  be  pi'oper  to  keep  up  the  deco- 
rums of  resentment  a  little,  if  it  be  only  to  impress  her 
with  an  idea  of  my  authority. 

Olivia.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him !  —  Wight  1 
presume,  sir  —  ii  1  interrupt  you 

Croaker.  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it  is 
not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me.  Affection  gets  over 
little  things. 

Olivia.  Sir,  you  're  too  kind.  I  'm  sensible  how  ill  I 
deserve  tliis  parliality ;  yet,  Heaven  knows,  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  gain  it. 

Croaker,  And  you  have  but  loo  well  succeeded,  you 
little  hussy,  you.  With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours, 
on  my  conscience,  I  couid  he  brought  lo  forgive  any  thing, 
unless  it  were  a  very  great  offence  indeed. 

Olivia.  Iliit  mine  is  such  an  offence  —  When  you 
know  my  guilt  —  Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel 
the  greatest  pain  in  the  confession. 

CroiAer.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain, 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble ;  for  I  know  every 
syllable  of  the  matter  before  you  begin. 

Olivia.     Indeed !  then  I  'm  undone. 

Croaker.  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match,  with- 
out letting  rae  know  it,  did  you  ?  But  I  'm  not  worth 
being  consulted,  I  suppose,  when  there 's  to  be  a  marriage 
in  my  own  family.  No,  I  'm  to  have  no  hand  in  the  dis- 
posal.of  m)-  own  childi-en.  Ko,  I  'm  nobody.  I  'm  to  be 
a  mere  article  of  family  lumber  ;  a  pieee  of  cracked  china, 
to  be  stuck  up  in  a  comer. 
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Olivia.  Bear  sir,  nolliing  but  tLe  dread  of  j'our  au- 
tlioi'ity  could  induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you, 

Oroaker.  Ko,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more  ;  1  'm  as 
lilile  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in  winter,  just  stuck  up 
uiili  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  till  there  comes  athaw  —  It  goes 
111  [uy  heart  to  vex  her.  £Aside. 

Olivia.  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger,  and  des- 
paired of  pardou,  even  while  I  presumed  to  ask  it.  But 
your  severity  shall  never  abate  my  affeclion,  as  mj  pun- 
ishment is  but  justice. 

Croaker.  And  yet  you  ehould  not  despair,  neither, 
Livy.     We  ought  to  hope  all  for  the  best. 

Olivia.  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope,  sir?  Can  I 
ever  expect  to  be  forgiven  ?  But  hope  has  too  long  de- 
ceived me. 

Croaker.  IVliy  then,  child,  it  shan't  deceive  you  now, 
for  I  forgive  you  this  very  moment ;  I  forgive  you  all! 
and  now  you  are  iudeed  my  daughter. 

Olivia.     Oh  tninspovt  I  this  kindness  overpowers  me. 

Grixti-er.  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our  chil- 
dren. We  have  been  young  and  giddy  ourselves,  and  we 
can  't  expect  boys  and  girls  to  be  old  before  their  time. 

0/ifia.  What  generosity !  But  can  you  forget  the 
iiiiiny  falsehoods,  (he  dissimulation^ — 

Cronker.  You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin  you  ; 
hut  where 's  the  girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  a  husband  ? 
My  wife  aiid  I  had  never  been  married,  if  we  had  not 
dissembled  a  little  beforehand. 

Olivia.  It  sliail  be  my  fulure  care  never  to  put  such 
generosity  to  a  second  trial.  And  aa  for  the  partner  of 
my  olft^nw;  and  i'ollj,  fi'om  his  native  honor,  and  the  just 
sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can  answer  for  him  that 
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F/iiter  Leontine. 

T^mtine.  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  himself. 
(Kneeling.)  Thus,  sir,  let  me  speak  my  gratitude  for 
this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Y&«,  air,  tliis  even  exceeds 
all  your  foi-raer  tenderness :  I  now  can  hoast  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  fathers..  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to  this, 
was  but  a  triiiiug  blessing. 

Croaker.  And,  good  sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with  that 
fine  tragedy  face,  imd  flourishing  manner?  I  don'tknow 
what  we  have  to  do  with  your  gratitude  upon  this  occa- 

Leontine.  How,  sir!  is  it  possible  to  be  silent,  when 
so  much  obliged  ?  Would  you  refuse  me  tlie  pleasure  of 
being  grateful?  of  adding  my  thanks  to  my  Olivia's  ?  of 
sharing  in  the  transports  that  j  ou  have  thus  occasioned  ? 

(Ji-oaker.  Lord  sir,  wc  cin  be  liappy  enough  without 
your  coming  ia  to  make  up  the  party.  I  do  n't  know 
what 's  the  mattei  w  ith  ihi.  boy  all  this  day  ;  he  has  got 
into  such  a  rhodomontaJe  manner  al!  tliis  moi'ning! 

Leontine.  But,  sn-,  I  that  have  so  lai^e  a  pari  in  the 
benefit,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  show  my  joy  ?  Is  the  being 
admiiied  to  your  favor  so  slight  an  obligation  ?  Is  the 
hai>pliiess  of  man'ying  Olivia  so  small  a  blessing  ? 

CrocJcer.  Marrying  Olivia  1  marrying  Olivia !  marry- 
ing his  own  sister  I  Sure  the  boy  is  out  of  his  senses. 
His  own  sister! 

Leontine.     My  sister ! 

Olivia.     Sister !  how  have  I  been  mistaken !     [Jsi'tfe. 

leontine.     Some  cursed  mistake  in  all  this  I  find. 

[Aside. 
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Croaker.  What  does  the  boolij  mean  ?  or  liaa  he 
any  meaning?     Eh,  what  do  yoa  mean,  you  blockhead, 

JOQ? 

Leontine.  Mean,  sir?  —  why,  sir  —  only  when  my 
sister  is  to  be  man-ied,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  marry- 
ing her,  sir,  —  that  is,  of  giving  her  away,  sir, —  I  liave 
made  a  point  of  it. 

Groaker.  Oh,  is  that  all?  Give  her  away.  You 
have  made  a  point  of  it?  Tlien  you  had  as  good  make  a 
point  of  first  giving  away  yourself,  as  I  'm  going  to  pre- 
pare the  writings  between  you  and  Ml^iS  Eieliland  this 
very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is  here  about  notliing  I  Why 
what 's  the  matter  now?  I  thought  I  had  made  you  at 
least  as  happy  as  you  could  wish. 

Olivia.     Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  very  happy. 

Croaker.  Do  you  foresee  any  thing,  child  ?  You  look 
as  if  you  did.  1  ililnk  if  any  thing  wiis  to  be  foreseen,  I 
have  as  sharp  a  look-out  as  another  ;  and  yet  I  tbresee 
nothing.  [^Exit. 

Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Olivia.     What  can  it  mean  ? 

Leontine.  He  knows  something,  and  yet,  for  my  life, 
I  can  't  tell  what. 

Olivia.  It  can't  be  the  connection  between  us,  I'm 
pretty  certain. 

Leontine.  Whatever  it  be,  my  dearest,  I  'm  resolved 
to  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power  to  repeat  our  mortification. 
I  '11  haste  and  prepare  for  our  journey  to  Scotland,  this 
very  evening.  My  fi-iond  Iloneywood  has  promised  me 
his  advice  and  assislnnce.     I  '1!  jro  to  him  and  repose  our 
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distresses  on  his  friendly  bosom  ;  and  I  know  so  much  of 
his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  can  't  relieve  our  uneasiness, 
he  will  at  least  share  them,  ^ISxeunt. 


ACT    THIKD. 

Bailiff',  lloneywood,  Folkywer. 

Bailiff.  Lookye,  sir,  I  liave  arrested  as  good  men  as 
you  in  my  time  —  no  disjiaragement  of  you  neither  — 
men  that  would  go  forty  guineas  on  a  game  of  crihbage. 
J  challenge  the  town  lo  show  a  maa  in  more  genteeler 
praeiice  than  myself. 

Without  all  question,  Mr. I  forget 


,sir? 


r  knew? 


Bailiff.     How  can  you  foi^et  what  you  r 
he  !  he  I  he  ! 

Uonmjwood.     May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name? 

Bailiff.     Yes,  you  may. 

Hoanywoiid.     Then,  pray  sir,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Bailiff.  That  I  did  n't  promise  lo  tell  you.— He  1  he ! 
he ! —  A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  ua  that 
practise  the  law, 

Huneywood.  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping  it  a 
secrci,  perhaps  ? 

Bailiff.  The  law  dot;s  nothing  without  n^ason,  I  'm 
ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir.     If  you  can 
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silow  cause,  as  why,  upon  a  special  capua,  that  I  should 
prove  my  name  —  But,  tome,  Timothy  Twileh  is  my 
name.  And,  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  that  ? 

Honeywood.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  TwiUih, 
but  that  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  tliat  's  all. 

Bailiff.  Ay,  favore  are  more  easily  asked  than  grant- 
ed, as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law,  I  have 
taken  an  oath  against  granting  favors.  Would  yoii  have 
me  perjure  niy:ielf  ? 

Honeywood.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended 
in  so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe,  you  'II  have  no  scru- 
ple (pvMing  out  his  purse).  The  thing  ia  only  this :  I 
bulieve  I  sliall  be  able  to  discharge  this  trifle  in  two  or 
three  days  at  fartliest ;  but  as  I  would  not  have  the  afiiur 
known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts  of  keeping  you, 
and  your  good  friend  here,  about  me,  till  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  for  wliich  I  shall  be  pi-operly  grateful. 

Bailiff.  Oil!  tliat's  another  maxum,  and  altogether 
within  ray  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is  lo  get 
any  thing  by  a  thing,  tliere  's  no  reason  why  all  things 
should  not  be  done  in  civility. 

Honeywood.  Doublluss,  all  trades  muat  live,  Mr. 
Twitch ;  and  yours  is  a  necessary  one. 

[  Gives  him  money. 

Baihff.  Oh  I  your  honor ;  I  hope  your  honor  takea 
noihiiig  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing  but  my  duty  in 
so  doing.  I  'm  sure  no  man  can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentle- 
man, that  was  a  gentleman,  ill  usage.  If  I  saw  that  a 
gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  I  have  taken  money  not  lo 
see  him.  for  ten  weeks  together. 
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Himeifwood.     Tunderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch, 

Bailiff.  Ay,  sir,  it 's  a  perfect  treasure.  I  love  to  .see 
B  gentleman  witli  a  tender  heart.  I  do  n't  know,  but  I 
fliink  I  hiive  a  tender  heart  myself.  If  all  that  1  have 
lost  by  my  lieart  was  put  logether,  it  would  make  a — hut 
no  matter  for  that. 

Honmfwood.  Do  n't  account  it  lost,  Mr,  Twitch.  The 
ingratitude  of  the  world  can  never  deprive  us  of  the  con- 
scious happiness  of  having  acted  with  humanity  ourselves, 

Bailiff.  Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel.  It 's  better  than 
gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say,  that  we  in  our 
way  have  no  humanity ;  but  I  '11  show  you  my  humanity 
this  moment.  There 's  my  follower  here,  little  Flaiiigan, 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  —  a  guinea  or  two  would  be 
more  fo  him,  than  twice  as  much  lo  another.  Now,  as  I 
can  't  show  Iiim  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  heg  leave 
you  'II  do  it  for  me. 

Honeywood.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is  a  most 
powerful  recommendation. 

[  Giving  money  to  the  follower. 

Bailiff.  Sir,  you  're  a  gentleman.  I  see  you  know 
what  to  do  with  your  money.  But,  to  business ;  we  are 
lo  be  with  you  here  as  your  friends,  I  suppose.  But  set 
in  case  company  comes  L'ttle  Flaiitmn  1  e  1  1  u 
has  a  good  face  —  a  erygooi  f  e  but  1  L  a 
little  seedy,  as  we  y  mon  u  th  t  p  a  e  th  la  — 
not  well  in  clothes,     bm  k     h    j     k     hi 

Honeywood.     tt   11      ha      !  all  t         m  d    d  w  th  ut 

19 
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Unter  Servant. 


Servant.     Sir,  Miss  Richlanc!  is  below, 

1/oneywood.  How  unlucky!  Detain  her  a  moment 
W<i  must  improve  my  good  friend  little  Mr.  Flanigaa'a 
appenrance  first.  Here,  let  Mr.  Flanigan  have  a  suit  of 
my  clothes  —  quicli  —  the  hrowti  and  silver  —  Do  you 
hear  ? 

ServaTti.  That  your  honor  gave  away  to  the  begging 
gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because  it  was  as  good  as  new. 

Honeywood.     The  white  and  gold  Ihen. 

Servant.  That,  your  honor,  I  made  bold  to  sell,  be- 
cause it  was  good  for  nolhing. 

Honeywood.  Well,  the  tirst  that  eomes  to  hand  then  — 
the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  would  look 
be?t  in  blue.  {E^'t  Flanigan. 

Jiailiff.  Rabbit  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will  look  well 
in  any  thing.  Ah,  if  your  honor  knew  that  bit  of  flesh 
as  well  as  I  do,  you  'd  be  perfectly  in  love  with  him, 
There 's  not  a  prettier  scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a 
Bhy-cock  than  he:  scents  like  a  hound  —  sticks  like  a 
weasel.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black 
Queen  of  Morocco,  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me.  (Ee- 
enter  Flanigan.)  Heh !  ecod,  I  thinks  ho  looks  so  well, 
that  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same  place  for 

Honeywood.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming.  Dear 
Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you  '11  give  your  friend  directions  not 
to  speak.  As  for  yourself,  I  know  you  will  say  nothing 
without  being  directed. 

Bailiff.     IJovcr  you  fear  me ;    I  '11  show  the  lady  J 
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nave  something  fo  say  for  myself  as  well  as  another. 
One  man  has  one  way  of  talking,  and  another  man  has 
another,  that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Garnet. 

Miss  Jiichland.  Tou  '11  be  surprised,  sir,  with  this  visit. 
But  you  know  I'm. yet  to  thank  you  for  choosing  my 
little  library. 

Honeywood.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessai'y  ;  as  it 
was  I  that  was  obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs  here. 
Two  of  my  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flan- 
igan.     Pray,  gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony. 

Miss  Ricbkmd.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be  ? 
I  fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.     It  roust  be  so.        [Aside. 

Bailiff".  (After  a  pause.)  Pretty  weather;  very 
pretty  weather  for  the  lime  of  the  year,  madam. 

Follower,     y^ry  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Hontywood.  You  ofHcers  are  generally  favorites 
among  the  ladies.  My  fnends,  madam,  have  been  upon 
very  disagreeable  duty,  I  assure  you.  The  fair  shouli^ 
in  some  measure,  recompense  the  toils  of  the  brave- 
Mis  RicMixnd.  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every 
favor.     The  gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  I  pre- 

Jfimeywood.  Why,  madam,  they  do  —  occasionally 
serve  in  the  Fleet,  madam.     A  dangerous  service  ! 

Miss  RichUsad.  I  'm  told  so.  And  I  own  it  has  often 
surprised  me,  that  while  we  have  had  so  many  instances 
of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of  wit  at  home  to 
praise  it. 

Honeywood.     I  grant,  madam,  t!iat  our  poets  have  not 
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written  as  our  snilors  have  fought ;  but  they  have  done 
all  they  could,  and  Hawke  or  Amherst  could  do  no  more. 

Miss  Richland.  I  'm  (|uite  displeased  when  I  see  a 
fine  suhject  spoiled  hy  a  dull  writer. 

Honeywood.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull 
writers,  madam.  It  is  t«n  to  one  but  the  dullest  writer 
exceeds  the  most  rigid  French  critic  who  presumes  to  de- 
spise him. 

Follower.  Damn  the  French,  the  pai'le  vous,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them  ! 

Mss-liichlcmd.     Sir! 

Honeywood.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A 
Irue  English  officer,  madam  ;  he 's  not  contented  with 
beating  the  French,  but  he  will  scold  them  too. 

Miss  Richland.  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not 
convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  necessary. 
It  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity  of  French  taste, 
that  has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us. 

Baili_ff.  Taste  us !  By  the  Lord,  madam,  they  de- 
vour us.  Give  Mounseets  but  a  taste,  and  I  '11  be  damn'd 
but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyfull. 

Miss  Richland.     Very  extraordinary  this ! 

Follower.  But  very  true,  "What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  the  parle  vous  that  devour  us.  Wliat  makes  the 
mutton  fivepence  a  pound!'  ihe  parle  vous  that  eat  it  up. 
What  makes  the  beer  threepence-halfpenny  a  pot  ? 

Jioneywood.  Ah  I  ihe  vulgar  rogues ;  all  will  be  out. 
(Aside.)  Right,  gentlemen,  very  right,  upon  my  word, 
and  quite  to  the  purpose.  They  draw  a  parallel,  madam, 
between  the  mental  taste  and  that  of  our  senses.  We  ai'e 
injui-cd  as  much  by  the  French  severity  in  the  one,  as  by 
French  rapacity  in  the  other.     That 's  their  meaning. 
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TIjough  I  do  n't  see 
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force  of  the 
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imes  pardon 

Miss  Richland. 
pnralkd,  yet  J 'il  o\ 

books,  as  we  do  our  friends,  that  have  now  and  then  agree- 
able al»surditii;s  to  recommend  them. 

Bailijf.  That 's  all  my  eye.  The  King  only  can  par- 
don, as  ilie  law  says :  for,  set  in  case 

Ihnfywood.  I  'ni  quite  of  your  opinion,  air.  I  see  the 
whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes,  certainly,  our  pre- 
suming to  pardon  any  work,  is  arrogating  a  power  that 
belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what 
writer  can  be  free  ? 

Bailiff'.     By  his  habus  corpus.     H 
set  him  free  at  any  time :  for,  set  in  c 

Honeywood.     I  'm  obliged  to  you,  f 
madam,  as  my  friend  observes 
a  gentleman's  person,  sure  w 
of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Follower.     Ay,  but  if  so 

Honeywood.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever,  you 
eould  not  imjirove  the  last  observation.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  conclusive. 

Bailiff.     As  (or  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap 

Honeifwood.  May,  sir,  give  me  leave,  in  this  instance, 
to  be  positive.  For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring 
works  without  genius,  which  must  shortly  sink  of  them- 
selves ?  what  ia  it,  but  aiming  an  unneceslary  blow  against 
a  vietim  alrendy  under  the  hands  of  justice  ? 

Bailijf.  Justice !  Ob,  by  the  elevens !  if  you  talk 
aVMiul  justice,  I  think  I  am  at  home  there  :  for,  in  a  cow^rse 


i  habus  corpus  can 

r,  for  the  hint.     If, 
r  laws  are  so  careful  of 
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Ilunnywood.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  Ji^oc^i-n  what 
you'd  beal,  perfectly;  aiid  I  believe  the'kdy  must  be 
sensible  of  the  arl  with  which  it  is  introduced.  I  supptBe 
you  perceive- the  meaning,  madam,  of  his  course  of  law. 

Miss  Richland.  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  (hat  you  ani^wer  one  gentlerasm  before  he  has  finish- 
ed, and  (he  other  before  he  liaa  well  begun. 

Bailiff.  Jladam,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  will 
make  the  matter  out.  This  here  question  is  about  sever- 
ity, and  justice,  and  pardon,  and  the  like  of  they.  Now, 
to  fxplain  the  thing 

Moneywood.     Oh  !  i-urse  jour  explanatiun.^ !        \_Aside. 

Enter  Servant 

Servant  Mr.  Leontine,  sir,  below,  desires  to  speak 
with  you  upon  earnest  business. 

Bonei/wood.  That  'a  lueky.  (Aside.)  Dear  madam, 
you  '11  excuse  me  and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  are  books,  madam,  lo  amuse  you.  Come, 
gentlemen,  you  know  I  make  no  ceremony  with  such 
fiietids.  After  you,  sir.  Excuse  me.  Well,  if  I  must. 
IJui  I  know  your  natui-a!  politeness. 

BiiiUff.     Before  and  beliind,  you  know. 

Fdlower.  Ay,  ay,  befoi-e  and  heliind,  before  and  be- 
hind. [^Exeunt  ffoneywood,  Bailiff,  and  Folkncer. 

Miss  RicMand.     What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet  ? 

Garnet,  Mean,  madam !  why,  what  should  it  mean, 
but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see?  These  people 
iie  calls  officers,  are  officei's  sure  enough :  sheriff's  offi- 
cers—bailiffs,  madam. 

2ilss  IlicMand.     Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.     Well,  thoiigh 
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his  perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure,  yet  I 
own  tliere  ia  something  very  ridiculous  in  tliem,  and  a 
just  punishment  for  liis  dissimulation. 

Garnet.  And  so  they  are :  but  I  wonder,  madam,  that 
tho  lawyer  you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts  and  set 
liim  free,  has  not  (lone  it  by  this  time.  lie  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  here  before  now.  But  lawyers  are  always 
more  ready  to  get  a  man  into  troubles  than  out  of  them. 

Enter  Sir  William. 

Sir  William.  For  Miss  Riohknd  lo  undertake  sotting 
him  free,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected.  It  has  totally 
unhinged  my  schemes  to  reelaim  him.  Yet  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  find,  that  among  anumher  of  worthless  friend- 
ships, he  has  made  one  acquisition  of  real  value ;  for 
tliei-e  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  Iter  side,  that  prompts 
this  generosity.  Ila!  here  before  me?  I'll  endeavor  to 
sound  her  aiTeulions.  Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that 
have  had  some  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of  this  house, 
I  hope  you  '11  excuse  me,  it)  before  I  euki'ged  him,  I  want- 
ed to  see  yourceif. 

JiEss  HickUaid.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary, 
sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my  agent 
hud  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  William.  Partly,  madam.  But  I  was  also  willing 
you  should  be  fully  apprized  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  gen- 
tleman you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  Eichland.  Il  must  come,  sir,  with  a  very  iJl 
grace  from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  wliat  you  have 
done,  would  look  like  malice;  and  to  speak  favorably  of  a 
character  you  have  oppressed,  wvuld  be  impcat^bing  your 
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own.     And  sure,  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his  univer- 
sal li-ienclship,  may  atone  for  many  iiwlts. 

Sir  WiUiam.  That  friendship,  madam,  which  is  exert- 
ed in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Our 
bounty,  like  a  di-op  of  water,  disappears  when  diffused  too 
widely.  They  who  prelend  most  to  this  universal  benev- 
olence, are  either  deceivers  or  dupes,  —  men  who  desire 
to  cover  their  private  ill-nature  by  a  pretended  regard  for 
all,  or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feelings, 
are  more  earnest  in  pui-suit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful, 

Miss  Eichland.  I  am  sui-prised,  sir,  to  hear  one,  who 
has  probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so  se- 

^V  WiUiam.  Whatever  I  have  gained  by  folly,  mad- 
am, you  see  I  am  willing  to  prevent  your  losing  by  it. 

iffiss  Richland.  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unneces- 
sary !  I  always  suspect  those  services  which  are  denied 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  offered,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of 
a  refusal.  No,  sir,  my  directions  have  been  given,  and  I 
insist  upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  William.  Thou  amiable  woman !  I  can  no  longer 
contain  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  —  my  pleasure. 
You  see  before  you  one  who  has  been  equally  careful  of 
his  interest;  one  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies,  and  only  punished  in  hopes  to  re- 
claim them,  —  his  uncle  ! 

Miss  Richland.  Sir  William  Iloneywood  !  You  amaze 
me.  How  shall  I  conceal  my  confusion  ?  I  fear,  sir, 
you  '11  think  I  have  been  too  forward  in  my  services.     I 
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Sir  William.  Do  n't  make  any  apologies,  madam.  I 
only  And  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obligation.  And 
yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  interest  of  late  to  serve  you. 
Having  learned,  madam,  that  you  Lad  some  demands 
upon  Government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

Miss  Richland.  Sir,  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
intentions.  But  my  guardian  has  employed  another  gen- 
tleman, who  assures  him  of  success. 

iiS(V  WiUiam.  Who,  the  important  little  man  that 
visits  here  ?  Trust  me,  madam,  he 's  quite  contemptible 
among  men  in  power,  and  utterly  unable  to  serve  you. 
Mr.  Lofty's  promises  are  much  belter  known  to  people 
of  fashion  tiian  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Richland.  How  have  we  been  deceived  !  Aa 
sure  as  can  be,  here  he  comes, 

.Sir  William.  Does  he  ?  Remember  I  'm  to  continue 
unknown.  My  return  to  England  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  public.     With  what  impudence  he  enters ! 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot  —  let  my  chariot  drive  off;  Pll 
visit  to  his  Grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Richland  here 
before  me !  Punctual,  as  usual,  to  the  calls  of  humanity. 
I  'm  very  sorry,  madam,  things  of  this  kind  should  hap- 
pen, especially  to  a  man  I  have  shown  every  where,  and 
carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

J^ss  Uichtand.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making 
the  misfortunfs  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty.     Mj  dear  madam,  what  can  a  private  man  lika 
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me  do  ?  One.  man  can 't  do  erery  tiling ;  and  then,  I  do 
so  mucli  in  tliis  way  eveiy  diiy.  Let  me  see  — some- 
thing considerable  miglit  be  done  for  liim  by  subscription ; 
it  couid  not  fail  if  I  carried  the  list.  I'll  undertake  to 
sel  down  a  brace  of  dukes,  iwo  dozen  lords,  and  half  the 
Lower  House,  at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  William.  And,  after  all,  it's  more  than  probable, 
sir,  he  might  reject  ihe  offer  of  such  powerful  patronaife. 

Lofty.  Then,  madam,  what  can  we  do  ?  You  know  I 
never  make  promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or  twice  tried  to 
do  something  with  him  in  llie  way  of  business ;  but  as  I 
often  told  liis  uncle.  Sir  William  Honeywood,  the  man 
was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  William.  His  uncle  1  then  that  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose, is  a  particular  friend  of  yours. 

Lofty.  Meaning  me,  sir?  —  Yes;  madam,  as  I  ofteo 
said.  My  dear  Sir  William,  you  are  sensible  I  would  do 
any  thing,  aa  far  as  my  poor  interest  goes,  to  serve  your 
family;  but  wliat  can  be  done?  there's  no  pi'ocu  ring  first- 
rate  places  for  ninth  rate-abilities. 

M&s  Richland.  I  have  lieard  of  Sir  William  Honey- 
wood  ;  he 's  abroad  in  employment :  he  confided  in  your 
judgment,  I  suppose  ? 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  madam,  I  believe  Sir  William  had 
some  reason  to  confide  in  my  judgment  —  one  little  reason, 
perhaps. 

Miss  Richland.     Pray,  sir,  what  was  it?    _ 

Lofty.  Why,  madam  —  but  let  it  go  no  farther— it 
was  I  procured  him  his  place. 

Sir  William.     Did  you,  sir? 
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Lofty.     Either  you  or  I,  sir? 

Aliss  Iticldaitd.     This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind  in- 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  lo  be  sure  ;  he  had  some  amus- 
ing qualities ;  no  man  was  fitter  to  be  a  toast-master  to  a 
club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

JSs»  BichUatd.     A  better  head  ? 

Loftt/,  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was  as  dull  as 
a  shoice  spirit;  but  hang  it,  he  was  grateful,  very  grate- 
ful ;  and  gratitude  hides  a  multitude  of  &idts. 

Sir  William.  He  migbt  have  reason,  perhaps.  His 
place  is  pretty  considerable,  I'm  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle  among  us  men  of  busi- 
ness.    The  truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  WiUiam.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean,  sir? 
I  'm  told  he  's  much  about  my  size  and  figure,  sir  ? 

Loffy.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ;  but 
then  he  wanted  a  something — a  consequence  of /orm  — 
a  kind  of  a  —  I  believe  the  lady  perceives  my  meaning, 

JUiss  RidiUmd.  Oh,  perfectly !  you  courtiers  can  do 
any  thing,  I  see. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere  ex- 
change ;  we  do  greater  things  for  one  another  every  day. 
Why,  as  thus,  now  :  Let  me  suppose  you  tlie  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ;  yon  have  an  employment  in  you  that  I 
want  —  I  have  a  place  in  me  that  you  want ;  do  me  here, 
do  you  there :  interest  of  both  sides,  few  words,  flat,  done 
and  done,  and  it 's  over. 

^*V  William.  A  thought  strikes  roe.  (Aside.)  Now 
you  mention  Sir  William  Honeywood,  madam,  and  as  he 
seems,  sir,  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  vou  11  he  glad  tc 
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liear  he  is  arrived  from  Ilaiy :  I  liad  it  from  a  friend  wlio 
knows  liim  as  well  as  he  doea  me,  and  you  may  depend 
on  my  inibrmation. 

Lofiy.  (Aside.)  The  devil  he  is !  If  I  had  knoivn 
that,  we  should  not  have  heen  quite  so  well  acquainted. 

Sir  William.  He  is  cerrainly  relurned ;  and  as  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours,  he  cim  be  of  signal  service 
to  us,  by  introducing  me  to  him :  there  are  some  papers 
relative  to  your  affairs  that  require  despatch,  and  his  in- 
spection. 

Miss  Richland.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  per- 
son employed  in  my  affairs  —  I  know  you  '11  serve  us. 

lM_lhi.  My  dear  madam,  I  live  but  to  serve  you.  Sir 
William  shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think  proper  lo 
command  it. 

Sit  WiSiam.     That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofiy.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you  then.  Call  upon 
me- — let  me  see  —  ay,  in  two  days. 

iS'fV  William.     Now,  or  the  opportunity  wili  be  lost  for 

Lnfly.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be ;  but 
damn  it,  that 's  unforltmalc ;  My  Lord  Grig's  cursed  Pen- 
saeola  business  comes  on  this  very  hour,  and  I  'm  engaged 
to  attend  —  another  lime 

Sir   William.     A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofiy.  You  shall  have  it ;  yet,  in  ray  opinion,  a  letter 
is  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to  face,  that 's 

Sir  William.     The  letter,  sir,  will  do  quite  as  well, 
Lojly.     Zounds !    sir,   do  you   pretend   to  direct  me  ? 

direct  me  in   the  business  of  oiflce  ?     Do  you  know  me, 

sir?  who  am  I? 
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Altss  ISichkind.  Dear  Mi'.  Lofty,  tliis  request  is  not  so 
niudi  Lis  as  mine  ;  if  my  cominiuids  —  but  you  deopise 
my  power. 

Lojiy.  Delicate  creature!— -your  commands  could 
even  (control  a  debate  at  midniglu ;  to  a  power  so  eousti- 
tutional,  I  am  all  obedience  and  tnwiquillity.  He  shall 
have  a  letter  :  where  is  my  secretary  ?  Dubardieu.  And 
yei,  I  protest,  I  do  n't  like  ihis  way  of  doing  business.  I 
think  if  1  first  spoke  to  Sir  William  —  but  you  will  have 
it  so.  \_ExU  with  Miss  Jticldand. 

Sir  William.  (Alone.)  Ha!  ha!  ha  I  This  loo  is 
one  of  my  nephew's  hopeful  associates.  Ovanily!  thou 
constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  esalt  serve  but 
to  sink  us !  Thy  false  colorings,  like  tliose  employed  to 
heighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  lliat  bloom  which 
they  contribute  to  desinsy.  I'm  not  displeased  at  this  in- 
terview ;  exposing  this  fellow's  impudence  to  tlie  contempt 
it  deserves,  may  be  of  use  to  my  design;  at  least,  if  he 
can  reflect,  it  wifcbe  of  use  to  himself. 

Whiter  Jarvit. 

How  now,  Jarvis,  whore  's  your  master,  my  nephew  ? 

Jarvis.  At  his  wit's  end,  I  believe  :  he 's  scarce  gotten 
out  of  one  scrape,  but  he 's  running  his  head  into  another. 

Sir  William.     How  so? 

Jarvis.  Tliehouse  lias  but  just  been  cleared  of  the  bail- 
iffs, and  now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and  nail,  in  assisting 
old  Croaker's  son  to  patcli  up  a  clandestine  match  -with 
the  young  lady  that  passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  William.     Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jarvis.     Ay,  anybody  but  himself.     The  young  couple, 
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it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland ;  and  he  eup 
plies  thetn  with  money  for  tiie  journey. 

Sir  William.  Money  !  how  ia  he  ahle  to  supply  others, 
who  hiis  scarce  any  for  himself? 

Jarvis.  Why,  there  it  is ;  he  has  no  money,  that's  tme ; 
but  then,  as  he  never  said  No  to  any  request  in  his  life, 
he  has  given  them  a  hill,  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his  upon 
a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I  am  to  get  changed  ;  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  them  to  Scotland 
myself. 

Sir  William.     How? 

Jamis.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to 
fake  a  different  road  from  his  mistn^ss,  as  he  is  to  call 
upon  an  uncle  of  his  that  lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order 
to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception  when  they  return ; 
so  they  have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as  (he  prop- 
erest  pei'son  Co  attend  the  young  lady  doivn. 

Sir  William.  To  t)ie  land  of  matrimony !  A  pleasant 
journey,  Jai-vis. 

Jareis.     Ay,  but  I  'm  only  to  have  all  tlie  fatigues  on  't. 

^iV  Williom.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  fatigu- 
iri<»,  than  you  imagine.  I  know  but  loo  much  of  the 
young  lady's  family  and  connections,  whom  I  have  seen 
abiTwid.  I  have  also  discovered  that  Miss  Richland  ia  not 
imliffii-enl  to  my  thoughtless  nephew  ;  and  will  endeavor, 
ibough  I  fi-ar  in  vain,  to  establish  that  connection.  But 
come,  tlie  letter  I  wait  for  must  be  almost  finished  ;  111 
lei  you  firtlier  into  my  intentions  in  the  nest  room. 

\_Exeiml, 
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ACT    FOURTH. 


Enter  Lofhj. 

Lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for  run- 
ning my  head  into  sueli  deiiles,  as  nothing  but  a  genius 
like  my  own  could  draw  roe  from.  I  was  forraeily  con- 
tented to  hu:=band  out  my  places  and  pensions  with  some 
degree  of  frugality ;  but  curse  il,  of  late  I  have  given 
away  (he  whole  Court  Register  in  less  time  than  they 
could  print  ihe  title-page ;  yet,  hang  il,  why  scruple  a  lie 
or  two  to  come  at  a  fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a 
thousand  for  nothing?  Hal  Honeywood  here  before 
me.     Could  Miss  Eicliland  hare  set  him  at  liberty  F 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again.  I 
find  my  concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your  unfortu- 
nate affairs.  I  had  put  things  in  a  (i-ain  to  do  your  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended  doing. 

Honeywood.      It  was  unfortunate,  indeed, 
what  adds  lo  my  uneaslne 
acquainted  with  my  misfc 
sti'iinger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lifty-     How  !  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you  ? 

Jioneyviood.     Can  't  guess  at  the  person. 

Lofty.    Inquire. 


But 

J,  that  while  you  seem  to  be 
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Bbnci/wood.  I  have ;  but  all  I  can  karn  is,  that  he 
(^Imjoscs  Io  rerauin  concealed,  and  that  all  inquiiy  must  be 
fiuiUesa. 

/.opi/.     Must  be  fi'oitless  ? 

Horieijit^ood.     Absolutely  iruitless. 

Jsfiy.     Sure  of  that  ? 

Nimeijwood.     Very  sure. 

Lofty.  Then  I  '11  be  damn'd  if  you  shall  ever  know  it 
from  me. 

Hoi'eyioood.     How.  sir  1 

Lofiy,  I  suppose  now,  Jlr.  Honeyivood,  you  think  my 
rent-roll  very  eoiisiilerable,  and  that  I  have  vast  sums  of 
money  to  throw  away.;  I  know  you  do.  The  world,  te 
be  sure,  says  such  things  of  me. 

HoneyiBOod.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stran- 
ger to  your  generosity.     But  where  does  this  lend  ? 

Lofty..  Tonothing  — nothing  in  the  world.  The  town, 
to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as  me  the  subject 
of  conversation,  has  asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronized 

I/oneyiBood.  1  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary, 
even  ti-om  yourself. 

J^ofty.  Yes,  Honeywood;  and  there  are  instances  to 
the  etinirary,  that  you  shall  never  hear  from  myself. 

Honeipeood.  Ha !  dear  sir,  pei-mit  me  to  ask  you  but 
one  question. 

Lofty,  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions ;  I  say,  sir,  ask  me  no 
quLvlJous;  I'll  be  damn'd  if  I  answer  them. 

Rmsgwood.  T  will  ask  no  farlher.  i\Iy  fiiend !  my 
benefjicliir!  \\  \-.  ii  lah^I  h:;  lici'i',  Ilia'  I  :iiii  i:itleb!cd  for 
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rrpwfom  —  for  boiioi'.  Tes,tiiou  wortSiiest  of  men,  from 
[Ii(!  beginning  I  .inspected  it,  but  was  afiiiid  to  reium 
titiuikw;  wliicli,  if  unileserved,  mighl  seem  reproiiches. 

J^Jly.  I  I'l'otust  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  Mr,  Hon- 
ejwood  :  yiiw  treat  mv  very  cavalierly.  I  do  assure  you, 
sit- —  Blood,  sir,  can  't  a  man  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  his  own  feelings,  without  all  this  parade? 

Honmfwood.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  actiou 
that  adds  to  your  honor.  Your  looks,  your  air,  your  man- 
ner, all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it,  sir!  torture  itself,  sir,  shall  never 
bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  have  admitted 
you  upon  terms  of  friendship.  Don't  let  us  fall  out; 
make  me  happy,  and  let  this-  be  buried  in  oblivion.  You 
know  I  bate  osteutation  ;  you  know  I  do.  Come,  come, 
Honeywood,  you  know  I  always. loved  to  be  a  friend,  and 
not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no  kind  of  distance 
between  us.     Come,  come,  you  and  I  must  be  more  famil- 

Honeywood.  Heavens !  Can  I  ever  repay  such  friend- 
ship? Is  there  any  way?  Thou  best  of  men,  can  I 
ever  return  (he  obligation  ? 

Lofy.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle!  Butlsee  your 
heart  is  laboring  to  be  grateful.  You  shall  be  grateful. 
It  would  be  ci-uel  to  disappoint  you. 

Iloitmiwood.     How?  teaeh  me  th< 

Lofty.     From  this  moment  you' 
friend,  you  shall  know  it  —  I  'm  in  lo 
Bimeywood.     And  can  I  assist  you 
Lofly.     Nobody  so  well, 

20* 


Is  there 


Tes,  my 
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Honeywood.     In  what  manner?     I'm  all  impatienL-e. 

I-ofty.     You  sliall  make  love  tor  me. 

Jloneywood.  And  to  whom  shaU  I  speak  in  j-oup 
favo,-? 

Lofty.  To  a  lady  willi  whom  you  liiivo  a  gi-eat  inler- 
esl,  I  assure  you  —  Miss  Ricliland. 

Himeywood.     Miss  Kichland ! 

LoPy.  Yes,  Miss  Eidiland.  She  lias  struck  tlie  blow 
up  lo  the  liilt  in  my  bosom,  by  Jupiter. 

Honeywood.  Heavens!  was  ever  any  thing  more  un- 
fortunate?    It  is  too  much  to  be  endured. 

LopAj.  Unforluiiate,  indeed !  And  yel  I  can  em'  ire 
it,  till  you  haveopt^ned  rlie  affair  to  her  lor  me.  Be'/  ien 
ourselves,  I  tiiink  she  likes  me.  1  'm  not  apt  f  t  dst, 
but  I  think  she  does, 

Iloneywood.  Indeed  1  But  do  you  know  t  re  son 
you  ajiply  10? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  ^.  ir  .ne ; 
that 's  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  tl.  .^-J'^^ss 
of  my  passion.  I  '11  say  no  more,  let  friendsi ;_/  do  '.he 
rest.  I  liave  only  lo  adJ,  that  if  at  any  time  n./  '.ilt'.ei-i- 
lerest  can  he  of  service  —  but,  hang  it,  I'll  loako  no 
promises;  you  know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  .ime. 
No  apolc^ies  my  friend,  I  '11  not  be  answered  ;  it  sli&il  be 
so.  [-fi'  '(■ 

Moncifwood.  Open,  generous, unsuapeeting  Jian!  Ji-j 
little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too ;  and  with  sucl.  an  ardt/ ' 
passion!  But  then  it  was  ever  but  a  vain  and  hojie'-n 
one:  my  torment,  my  persecution !  What  shall  I  ■-"* 
Love,  friendship ;  a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  frien-' ' 
Love  that  lias  been  my  tormtnter ;  a  friend,  t'lat  has  p' 
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haps  distressed  himself  to  serve  me.  It  sliaJl  be  so.  Tes, 
1  will  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  ex- 
ert all  my  inHuence  in  his  favor.  And  yet  to  see  hev  in 
the  possession  of  another! — Insupportable!  But  then 
to  betray  a  generous,  trusting  friend!  —  Woi-se,  wor^c ! 
Yes,  I  'm  resolved.  Let  me  but  be  the  instrument  of 
their  happiness,  and  then  quit  a  country,  where  I  must 
for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.  [&r[(. 

Enter   Olivia  arid   Gomel,  who  carries  a  miUiner's  box. 

Olivia.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over.  No 
news  of  Jarvis  yet  ?  I  believe  the  old  peeriah  creature 
delays  purely  to  vei  me. 

Garnet.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear  him  say, 
a  little  snubbing  before  marriage  would  teach  you  to  bear 
it  the  better  afterwards. 

Olieia.  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only  to 
get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city !     How  provoking ! 

Garnet.  I'll  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leon  tine,  that  had  twice 
as  much  to  do,  is  setting  off  by  this  time  from  his  inn : 
and  here  you  are  left  behind. 

Olivia.  "Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  how- 
ever.    Are  you  sui'e  you  Lave  omitted  nothing.  Garnet  ? 

Garnet.  Kot  a  slick,  madam ;  all 's  here.  Yet  I  wish 
you  could  take  the  white  and  eilver  to  be  married  in. 
It 's  ihe  worst  luck  in  the  world  in  any  thing  but  white, 
I  knew  one  Bett  Stubbs  of  our  town,  that  was  married  in 
red  ;  and  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  the  bridegroom  and  she 
had  a  miff  before  morning. 

Olii-ia.  No  matter,  I  'm  all  impatience  till  we  are  out 
of  ihe  house. 
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Garnet  Ele?s  me,  madam,  I  bad  almost  forgot  llie 
wedding,  riiiR  !  Tlie  sweet  little  tbing.  I  do  n't  tliink  it 
would  go  on  mj  little  finger.  And  what  if"  I  put  in  a 
genileniaii's  niglit-cap,  in  case  of  necessity,  madam? — 


EnUr  Jarm. 

Olivia,  O  Jar  vis,  are  you  come  at  last!  We  Lave 
been  ready  tbia  balf  hour.  Now  let's  be  going.  Let  us 
fly! 

Jarvis.  Ay,  to  Jericbo ;  for  we  shall  bave  no  going  to 
Scotbind  this  bout,  I  faijey. 

Olii'ia.     IIow  I  wliat's  tlie  matter? 

Jarvis.  Money,  money  is  the  matter,  madam.  "We 
have  got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do  you  send  me 
of  your  fool's  errand  for  ?  My  master's  bill  upon  the  city 
is  not  worth  a  rush.  Here  it  is  ;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pia 
up  her  hair  witb  it. 

Olii-ia.  Undone !  How  could  Iloneywoocl  serve  us 
so?     What  shall  we  (Jo?     C^ui't  we  go  without  it? 

Jarvis.  Go  to  Scotland  without  money !  To  Scot- 
land witliout  money!  Lord!  how  some  people  under- 
stand g*iograpliy  I  We  might  as  well  set  sail  tor  Patago- 
nia upon  a  cork-jackeL 

Olivia.  Such  a  disappointment !  What  a  hase,  insin- 
cere man  was  your  master,  to  serve  us  in  this  manner ! 
Is  this  Ilia  good-nature  ? 

Jarvis.  Nay,  do  n't  talk  ill  of  my  master,  madam  ;  I 
won't  bi'iir  to  hear  any  body  lalk  ill  of  him  hut  myself. 

Garnet.  Bless  ua !  now  I  think  on  't,  madam,  you 
new!  not  bii  under  anv  uneasiness:  I  saw  Mr.   Leontine 
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receive  forty  guineas  from  his  father  just  before  he  aet 
oui,  and  he  can  't  yet  have  left  the  iiiii.  A  sliort  letter 
u-ill  reach  him  rhere. 

Olivia.  Well  remembered,  Garnet ;  I  'II  write  imme- 
diately. How  's  this  ?  Bless  me,  my  hand  trembles  so, 
I  Clin 't  write  a  word.  Do  you  write,  Garnet ;  and,  upon 
second  thouglit,  it  will  be  lietler  from  you. 

Garnet.  Truly,  miidam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly. 
I  never  was  cute  at  my  learning.  But  1  '11  do  wliat  I  can 
to  please  you.  Let  me  see.  All  out  of  my  own  head,  I 
suppose? 

Olivia.     "Whatever  you  please. 

Garnet.  (  Writing.)  '  Muster  Ci-oaker'  —  Twenty 
guineas,  madam  ? 

Olivia.     Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Garnet.  'At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  called  for. — 
Expedilion  —  Will  be  blown  up  —  All  of  a  flame— Quick 
despatch  —  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,' — I  conclude  it, 
madam,  with  Cupid :  I  love  to  se«  a  love  letter  end  like 

Olivia.  Well,  well,  what  you  please,  any  thing.  But 
bow  sh:ill  we  send  it?  I  can  trust  none  of  the  servants 
of  Ibis  family. 

Garnet.  Odso,  madam,  Mr.  lioneywood's  butler  is  in 
the  next  room:  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man;  he '11  do  any 
thing  for  me. 

Jarvis.  lie!  the  dog,  hell  certainly  commit  some 
blunder.     He  's  drunk  and  sober  ten  limes  a-day. 

Olivia.  No  matter.  Fly,  Garnet:  any  body  we  can 
trust  will  do.  \_Exit  Garne.t.']  Well,  Jar  vis,  now  we  can 
have  nothing  more  to  interrupt  us  ;  you  may  take  up  tlie 
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Iliiiigp,  and  carry  tliem  on  to  tlie  inn.  Have  you  no 
hiinds,  /arvia  ? 

Janiis.  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You  that  are 
going  fo  be  married  tliink  things  can  never  be  done  too 
fiist ;  but  we,  tliat  are  old,  and  know  what  we  are  about, 
must  elope  metimdieally,  raadam, 

Olivia.     Well,  sui-e,  if  niy  indiscretions  were  to  be  done 

Jarvis.     My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten  times 

Olivia.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?  If  you  knew  how  un- 
happy they  make  me 

Jams.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt ;  I  was  once  just  as 
unliiippy  when  I  was  going  to  iJe  married  myself.  I'll 
tell  you  u  story  about  that 

Olivia.  A  stoiy!  when  I  am  all  impatience  fo  be 
iiwiiy.     Was  there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature ! 

Jarvis.  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we  will 
march,  that  'a  all.  Though,  odds-bobs,  we  have  still  for- 
got  one  thing  we  should  never  travel  without — a  case  of 
good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shaving  ponder.  But  no  mat- 
ter, I  believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the  way. 
[  Going. 

JEnter  Garnet. 
Garnet.  Undont,  undcne  miUm  \h,  Mr.  Jarvis, 
yoii  said  right  enoyh  As  suie  ■is  de ith,  Mr.  Honej- 
wood's  rogue  of  a  drunl  en  butlei  dropped  the  letter  be- 
fore he  went  ten  jirds  from  the  door  There's  old 
Croaker  has  just  picked  it  up,  and  is  this  moment  reading 
it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 
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Olivia.     Unfortunate !  we  sliail  be  diseoTered. 

Garnet.  No,  mailam  ;  do  n't  be  uneaisy,  he  can  make 
neither  lieiiJ  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure,  he  looks  as  if  he 
was  broke  loo^e  fi-om  Bedlam,  about  it,  but  he  can 't  firfd 
whiif  it  means  for  all  thaL  0  Iu<!,  he  is  coming  this  way 
iiil  in  the  horrors. 

Olivia.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant  for 
(rm-  he  tfliould  ask  farther  questions.  In  the  mean  lime, 
Giirni;!,  do  j'ou  write  and  send  off  just  such  another. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Croaker. 
Crooker.  Dealh  and  destrucfion !  Are  all  the  horrors 
of  air.  fire,  and  water,  to  be  levelled  only  at  me  ?  Am  1 
only  to  be  singled  out  for  gunpowder  plots,  combustibles, 
and  conflagrations?  Here  it  is  —  An  incendiai-y  letter 
dropped  at  my  door,  'To  Muster  Croaker,  these  wiih 
speed.'  Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction :  all  in  the 
{genuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  eramp  as  the  devil. 
'  With  speed.'  Oh,  confound  your  speed !  Hut  let  me 
read  it  once  more.  (Heads.)  '  Muster  Croaker,  as  sone 
as  yowe  see  this,  leve  twenty  guunes  at  the  bar  of  the 
TaU>oot  tell  ealed  for,  or  yowe  and  yower  experetion  will 
be  al  blown  up.'  Ah,  but  too  plain  !  Blood  and  gun- 
powder in  every  line  of  it.  Blown  up!  murderous  dog! 
AH  blown  up!  Heavens!  what  have  I  and  my  po^r 
family  done,  to  he  all  blown  up  ?  (Heads.)  '  Our  poet 
els  are  low,  and  money  we  must  have.'  Ay,  there  's  the 
reason  ;  tliey  'II  blow  us  up,  because  they  have  got  low 
[Mickets.  (Reads.)  '  It  is  but  a  short  time  you  have  io 
consider;  for  if  this  takes  wind,  tte  house  will  quickly 
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be  all  of  a  flame.'  Inhuman  monsters  !  blow  us  up,  and 
tJien  burn  us  I  Tbe  eaitliriuake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bon- 
lire  to  it.  (Heads.)  '  Make  quick  despatch,  and  so  no 
more  at  present.  But  may  Cupid,  tlie  little  god  of  love, 
go  with  you  wherever  you  go.'  The  little  god  of  love ! 
Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,  go  with  me' — Go  you  to 
the  devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  tt^ethei  I  'm  so 
frii^hiened,  I  scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go. 
Perhaps  this  moment  1  'm  treadmg  on  lighted  matches, 
blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gunpowdei  liiey  are 
preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the  cloudii  Murder '  We 
shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds;  we  slial!   be  all  burnt   in 

Enter  Miss  Richland. 

Miss  Richhnd.     Lord,  sir,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Croaker.  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  be  all  blown 
up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 

M  ss  i  ickland.     X  hope  uot,  sir. 

Croaker  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  madam,  when 
II  ave  a  certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand  ?  Will  nothing 
aliira  my  family?  Sleeping  and  eating — sleeping  and 
eit  g  IS  the  only  work  from  morning  til!  night  in  my 
h  :  e  My  insensible  crew  could  sleep  though  rocked  by 
an  .■^rthquake  and  fry  beef-steaks  at  a  volcano. 

M  ss  R  chlaiid.  But,  sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
often  already  we  have  notliiiig  but  earthquakes,  fam- 
ine>  plagues,  and  mad  dogs  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
1  u  1  emember,  sir,  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  you 
i*!.  ir  i  us  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers  to  poison  us 
in  o  ir  1  read     and  so  kept  the  whole  family  a  week  upon 
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Croahcr.  And  potatoes  mere  too  good  for  tliem.  Bui 
why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with  a  girl,  nlien  I  sliould  be 
facing  the  enemy  without !  Here,  John,  Nlcodemus, 
search  the  house.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to  see  if  then! 
be  any  combustibles  below;  and  above,  in  the  apartmenis, 
thai  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all 
the  fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out  in 
theyard,  to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity.  \^Exit. 

Miss  Riekland.  (Alone,)  "What  can  he  mean  by  all 
this  ?  Yet  why  should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in 
this  manner  almost  every  day.  But  Honeywood  has  de- 
sired an  interview  with  me  in  jirivate.  What  can  he 
mean  ?  or  rather,  what  means  this  paljiiiation  at  his  ap- 
proach ?  It  is  the  fiiwl  lime  h«  i-ver  t^howed  anything  in 
his   conduct   that    seemed   i:a«icii!i!r.      Sure,  he   cannot 


Kitier  llmtewPuod. 

Honeywood.  I  presumed  to  .solicit  this  interview,  mad- 
am, before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted 

]^ss  Ricklfind.     Indeed  !  leaving  town,  sir  ? 

Hon,eijwood„  Yes,  madam,  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I 
have  presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  thefavor  of  tlik  inteiTTCw 
in  order  to  disclose  something  which  our  long  friendship 
prompts.     And  yet  my  fears 

Miss  Richland.  His  fears !  what  are  his  fears  to  mine  ! 
{Aside.)  We  have,  indeed,  been  long  acquainted,  sir ; 
very  long.  If  I  remember,  our  first  mceliiig  was  at  the 
Freneh  ambassador'-.      Do  vou   f.-iiilU\-;   how  you  were 
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prove  you  for  painting  ;   but  your  ivarraer  blushes  soan 
convinced  the  comjiany  that  tlie  coloring  was  all  irora 

Miss  Richland.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it  in  your 
good-natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  compliment  to  my- 
self. In  the  same  manner,  you  danced  that  night  iviili 
the  most  awkward  woman  in  company,  because  you  saw 
noliody  else  would  lake  her  out. 

Honeywood.  Yes;  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night 
by  dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in  company,  whom  ev- 
eryboily  wislied  to  take  out. 

Miss  RicMand.  "Well,  sir,  if  you  thought  so  (hen,  I 
fear  your  judgment  has  since  corrected  the  errors  of  a 
first  impression.  We  generally  show  to  most  advantage 
at  fii-st.  Our  ses  are  like  poor  tradesmen,  that  put  all 
their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honm/wood.  The  fii-st  impression,  madam,  did  indeed 
decieve  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  woman  with  all  the 
faults  of  conscious,  flattered  bejiuty ;  1  expected  lo  find 
her  vain  and  insolent.  But  every  day  has  since  (aught 
me,  that  it  is  possible  to  possess  sense  without  pride,  and 
beauty  without  affectation. 

Miss  Richlmid.  This,  sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with 
llr.  Honey^'ood  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  ho 
thus  attempts  to  increase  that  vanity,  which  his  own  les' 
sons  have  taught  me  to  despise. 

Honinjwood.  I  ask  pardon,  madam.  Tef,  from  our 
long  friendship,  I  presumed  I  might  have  some  right  (o 
offer,  without  offence,  what  you  may  refuse  without  of- 
fending. 

Miss  RicMand.     Sir !   I  beg  you  'd  reflect ;    though  ] 
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fear  I  shall  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of 
yours,  yet  you  may  be  precipitate;  cousider,  sir, 

Hon^wood^  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  piead  the 
cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves  —  don't  be  alarmed, 
madam —  who  loves  you  with  the  most  ardent  passion, 
whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  in  you  -— — 

Miss  Michland.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shaO  never  find  whom 
you  mean,  by  this  description  of  him. 

Jloneywood.  Ah,  madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points  hira 
out!  though  he  should  be  too  humble  himself  to  urge  his 
pretensions,  or  you  too  modest  to  understand  them. 

Miss  Richland.  Well,  it  would  be  affectation  any  long- 
er to  preteod  ignorance ;  and  I  will  own,  sir,  I  have  long 
been  prejudiced  in  his  favor.  It  was  but  natural  to  wish 
to  make  his  heart  mine,  as  he  seemed  himself  ignorant 
of  its  value, 

Honeijwood.  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  (Aside)  I 
find,  madam,  you  're  already  sensible  of  his  worth,  his  pas- 
sion. How  happy  is  my  fi'iend  lo  be  the  favorile  of  one 
-with  such  sense  to  distinguish  merit,  and  such  beauty  to 
reward  it ! 

Mi$s  Richland.     Your  friend,  sir !  what  friend  ? 

Honeywood.  My  best  friend  —  my  friend  Mr.  Lotty, 
madam. 

Miss  RicMatid.     He,  sir  ? 

IIoHcyKood.  T«s,  he,  madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what 
your  wannest  wishes  might  have  formed  him  ;  and  lo  his 
other  qualities  he  adds  that  of  the  most  passionate  regard 
for  you. 

Miss  Richland.  Amazement  I  —  No  more  of  this,  I 
beg  you,  sir. 
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IToneywood.  I  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and  tno" 
liow  to  interpret  it.  And,  since  I  so  plainly  read  the  lan- 
guage of  your  heart,  shall  I  make  by  friend  iiappy,  by 
::ommunicating  your  sentiments? 

Miss  Riehkmd.     By  no  means. 

JHoneywood.  Escui^e  me,  I  must;  I  know  yoii  desire 
it. 

Miss  RicMaad.  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
you  wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourself,  Wlien  I  first 
applied  to  your  friendship,  I  expected  advice  and  assist- 
aDce ;  but  now,  sir,  I  see  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  hap- 
piness from  him  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of  his 
own  i  and  that  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship  who  ceases 
to  be  a  friend  lo  himself.  [Exit. 

ffoneywood.  How  is  this  ?  she  has  confessed  slie  lov- 
ed him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  displeasure.  Can 
I  have  done  anything  to  reproach  myself  with  '  No !  I 
believe  not:  yet,  after  all,  these  fhings  shouldnot  be  done 
by  a  third  person  :  I  should  have  spared  her  confusion. 
My  friendship  carried  me  a  little  too  far, 

Skter  Croaker,  witkike  letter  in  Ms  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  And  so,  my  dear,  it  'a 
your  supreme  wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  upon 
this  occasiou  ?     Ha !  ha ! 

Oroaker.  (Mimicking.)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  so,  ray 
dear,  it 's  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better 
consolation  ? 

Mrs.  Oroaker.  Positively,  my  dear ;  what  is  this  in- 
cendiary stuff  and   trumpery  to  me  ?     Our   house   may 
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iRivel  through  tl:e  air,  like  the  house  of  Loretlo,  for  aught 
I  care,  If  I  'ra  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Groaker.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  converted  into  a 
house  of  correction  for  your  benefit.  Hitve  we  not  ev- 
erything to  alarm  us?  Perhaps  this  very  moment  the 
Iragedy  is  beginning. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  {hem  the  money  they 
want,  and  have  done  witk  them. 

Croaker.  Give  tiiem  my  money !  —  and  pray,  what 
right  have  they  to  my  money  ? 

*     Mrs.  Croaker.     And  pray,  what  right,  then,  have  you 
to  my  good-humor? 

Oroaker.  And  so  your  good-humor  advises  me  to  part 
with  my  money  ?  Why,  then,  lo  tell  your  good-humor  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  I  'd  sooner  part  with  my  wife.  Here 
is  Jlr,  Honeywood  ;  see  what  he  'H  say  to  it.  My  dear 
Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my 
door.  It  will  freeze  you  with  terror  ;  ajid  yet  lovey  can 
read  it  —  can  read  it,  and  laugh, 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Yes,  and  so  will  Ulr.  Honeywood. 

Croaker.  If  he  does,  I  'II  suffer  lo  be  hanged  the  next 
minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that 's  all. 

Mrs.  Croaker.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood;  is  there  any 
tiling  more  forlish  than  my  husband's  fright  upon  this  oc- 
casion ? 

Honeywood.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  mad- 
am ;  but,  doubtless,  the  greatness  of  his  (errors  now  will  but 
invite  them  to  renew  their  villany  another  time. 

Mrs.  Croaker,     I  told  you,  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croaher.     How,  sir !  Do  you  maintain  that  1  should 
21* 
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lie  down  under  sudi  an  injury,  and  sliow,  neither  by  my 
fears  nor  complaints,  that  I  have  something  of  the  spirit 

Honeywood.  Pardon  me,  air.  You  ought  to  make  the 
loudest  complaints,  if  you  de.^ire  redress.  The  surest 
way  to  have  redress  is  lo  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Oroaker.     Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs.  Groaker.  But  do  n't  yon  think  that  laughing  off 
our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

IfonepBood.  "What  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can  say; 
but  I  'It  m^ntain  it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Croaker.  But  we  're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  the 
best  way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  Dot  wait 
till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very  bed-chamber. 

Hon^wood.  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  best,  that  —  that  s  a 
very  wise  way  too. 

Mrs.  Ci'oaker.  But  can  any  thing  be  moits  absurd, 
than  to  double  our  distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl 
ten  words  of  wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us  ? 

Honeywood.     Wiihout  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croaker.  How  1  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  lo  de- 
spise the  rattle  tilt  we  are  bit  by  the  snake  ? 

Honeywood.     Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Groaker.     Then  you  are  of  my  opinion. 

Honeywood.     Entirely. 

Mrs.  Croaker.     And  you  reject  mine? 

Honeywood.  Heavens  forbid,  madam  !  No,  sui-e  no 
reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yours.  We  ought  cer- 
tainly to  despise  malice,  if  we  cannot  op[)osc  it,  and  not 
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make  the  incendiary's  pen  as  fatal  to  our  repose  as  the 
higliwajman's  pistol. 

Mrs.  Croaker.     Oh,  then  yon  think  I  'm  quite  right? 

Honeyieood.     Perfectly  right. 

Croaker.  A  plague  of  plagues,  we  can't  be  both  ri^ht. 
1  ovight  to  be  sorry,  oi- 1  ought  to  be  glad.  My  hat  must 
bi!  on  my  head,  or  my  hat  must  be  off. 

Mrs.  Croal^er.  Certainly,  in  two  opposite  opinions,  if 
one  bt,  perfectly  reasonable,  the  otlier  can't  be  perfectly 

Honfyw  >)d  And  whj  may  not  both  be  riglit,  madam  ? 
Mr  Ciotkpr  in  earne-lly  seeking  redress,  and  you  in 
n  iitrng  the  e\en(  in  good-humor?  Pray.  Jet  me  see  the 
leiter  a?im  I  lia\e  it  This  letter  requires  twenty 
gunipfcs  to  b<  1ft  at  iliL  bar  of  the  Talbot  Inn.  K  it  he 
indeed  'in  iniendiarj  letter,  wliat  if  you  and  I,  sir,  go 
Ihpre  and  when  the  iiiiter  comes  to  he  paid  liis  expected 
booty,  eeize  him  ? 

Croaker.  My  dear  friend,  it's  the  veiy  thing — the 
very  thing.  Wliile  I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall  plant 
yourself  in  ambush  near  the  bar;  burst  out  upon  the  mis- 
creant like  a  masked  battery ;  extort  a  confession  at  once, 
and  so  hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honeywood.  Tes,  but  I  would  not  choose  to  exercise 
too  much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  sir,  that  crimes  gen- 
erally punish  themselves, 

Vroak&r.     Well,  hut  we  may  upbraid  him  a  little,  I 
suppose.     (Ironicrdly.) 
.  Boiieyvjood.     Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Oroaker.     "Well,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevo- 
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Uoneywood.     Well,  1  do  ;  but  remejnbur  that  univer- 
sal bLDBvolence  is  tiie  first  law  of  nature. 

[Exmmt  lioneyu'ood  and  Mrs.  Chroaker. 

Croa/cer.     Yes ;   and  my  universal  benevolence  will 
bang  the  dog,  if  he  liad  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 


ACT    FIFTH. 


Olivia.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  iiowever. 
Now,  ii'  the  post-chaise  wei'e  ready 

Jarvis.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats ;  and, 
as  tliey  are  not  going  lo  be  married,  they  choose  to  take 
their  own  time. 

Olivia.  You  are  for  ever  giving  wrong  motives  to  my 
impatience. 

Jarvis.  Be  as  impatient  as  you  will,  the  horses  must 
take  their  own  time ;  besides,  you  do  n't  consider  we  have 
got  no  answer  from  our  fellow-traveller  yet.  If  we  hear 
notliing  from  Mr.  Leontine,  we  have  only  one  way  left  us. 

Olivia.     What  way? 

Jarvis.     The  way  home  again. 

Olivia.  Not  so.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jarvis.  Ay ;  resoloiions  are  well  kept,  when  they 
jump  with  inclination.  However,  I '11  go  hasten  things 
H-itliout.     And  I  '11  call,  too,  at  the  bar  fo  see  if  any  thing 
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should  be  left  for  u 
hurry,  madum,  and  ' 


there.  •  Do  n't  be  in  suoh  a  plaguy 

e  sliall  go  the  faster,  I  jiromise  you, 

\_Hxit  Jarvis. 

Enter  Landlady. 
What!  Solomon,  why  don't  you  move? 
Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Lamb  there.  Will  nobody  an- 
swer? To  the  Dolphin;  quick.  The  Angel  has  been 
outrageous  this  half  hour.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  mad- 
am ? 

Olivia     No,  madam. 
Landhtdy     I  find  aa  you  t 
but  tbatS  no  buamess  of  mine 


e  for  Scotland,  madac 


;  married,  or  not  married, 
I  a:^k  no  que-.Cion'!  To  be  sure,  we  had  a  sweet  little 
couple  set  ofiF  ftom  thia  two  days  ago  for  the  same  place. 
Tiie  gentleman,  for  a  tailor,  was,  to  be  sure,  as  fine  a 
spoken  tador  as  eter  blew  froth  tvom  a  full  pol-  And  the 
young  lady  so  bashfiil,  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
we  could  get  her  to  finish  a  pint  of  ra-spberry  between  us, 

Olivia.  But  this  gentleman  aud  I  are  not  going  to  be 
married,  I  assure  you. 

Landlady.  May  be  not.  That 's  no  business  of  mine: 
for  eeitain  Scotch  marriages  seldom  turn  out  well.  There 
waa,  of  my  own  knowledge,  Miss  Maefag,  that  married 
her  father's  footman.  Alack-a-day,  she  and  her  husband 
soon  parted,  and  now  keep  separate  cellars  in  .Hedge-lane, 

Oliria.  (Aside.)  A  very  pretty  picture  of  what  lies 
before  me ! 

Enter  Leonttne. 
LeontiiM,     Jly  dear  Olivia,  ray  anxiety,  till  you  were 
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out  of  clatiger,  u-as  loo  great  to  he  resisted,  I  could  not 
lielji  coming  lo  see  you  set  out,  tliougli  it  expa'^es  us  lo  a 
di-.ovel7. 

(Jh'ria.  Ifiiy  everytliing  j'ou  do  prove  ns  forluiiiite. 
Tiid.'ed,  Li'onliiie,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed, air.  Iloneywood's  bill  upon  tlie  city  has,  it  seems, 
been  pitHested,  and  we  liave  been  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
to  piooeed. 

Leanfine.  How !  an  offt^r  of  bis  own  too !  Sure  be 
could  not  mean  to  dreeive  us? 

Olirin.  Depend  upon  bis  sincerity  ;  he  only  mistook 
(be  dcsii-e  for  tbe  jiower  of  serving  us.  But  let  us  tbink 
no  more  of  it.     I  believe  tbe  post-ubaife  is  ready  by  tbis. 

Ltijidliidy.  Not  quite  yet ;  and  begging  your  ladyship's 
pardon,  1  do  n't  tliink  your  ladysliip  quite  ready  for  the 
jiost-ebaise.  The  north  road  U  a  cold  place,  madam.  I 
have  a  dmp  in  Ihe  bouse  of  as  pretty  nispbeiTy  as  ever 
was  tipt  over  tongue.  Just  a  tbimblefull  to  keep  the 
wind  off  your  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  last  couple  we 
bad  here,  they  said  it  was  a  perfei't  nosegay.  Ecod,  I 
sent  them  bofb  away  as  good-natm-ed  —  Up  went  the 
blinds,  round  went  tbe  wheels,  and  Drive  away,  post-boy  ! 
wa.-i  ibe  word, 

Eiiter  Croaker. 
Vriialcer.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is  upon 
tbe  post  of  danger  at  tbe  bar,  it  must  be  my  business  to 
have  an  eye  about  me  here.  I  tbink  I  know  an  incendi- 
ary's look  ;  for  wherever  tbe  devil  makes  a  purchase,  he 
never  fiiils  lo  set  Ids  mark.  Ha  !  ivlio  have  we  here? 
My  son  and  daugbler  !     What  can  lliuy  be  doing  here  ? 
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I  tell  j'Ou,  madam,  it  will  do  you  good;  I 
think  I  know  by  this  time  what 's  good  for  the  north  road. 
It's  a  raw  night,  madam.--'-  8ir  — 

Leontine.  JJot  a  drop  more,  good  madam,  I  should 
now  take  it  as  a  grealer  favor,  if  jou  hasten  the  horses, 
for  I  am  afraid  to  be  seen  myself. 

Landlady.  That  shall  be  done.  Wha,  Solomon  I  are 
you  all  dead  there  ?     Wha,  Solomon,  I  say ! 

\_E3dt,  bawling. 
Olivia.     Well,  I  dread  lest  an  expedition  begun  in  fear, 
should  end  in  repentance.     Every  moment  we  stay  in- 
creases our  danger,  and  adds  to  my  appreliensions. 

Leontine.  There's  no  danger,  trust  me,  my  dear, 
there  can  be  none.  If  Honeywood  has  acted  with  honor, 
and  kept  my  father,  as  he  promised,  in  emplojment  till 
we  are  out  of  danger,  nothing  can  interrupt  oui  journey. 
Olivia.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Honej'wood's  sincer- 
ity, and  even  his  desire  to  serve  us.  My  feavs  are  from 
your  father's  suspicions.  A  mind  so  disposed  to  be  alarm- 
ed without  a  cause,  will  be  but  too  ready  when  there 's  a 

Leontine.  Why,  let  him,  when  we  are  out  of  his  pow- 
er. But  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  have  no  great  reason  to 
dread  his  resentment.  His  repining  temper,  as  it  does  no 
manner  of  injury  lo  himself,"  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to 
olhei'S.  He  only  frels  to  keep  himself  employed,  and 
scolds  for  hw  private  amusemenL 

Olivia.  I  do  n't  know  that ;  but  I  'm  sure,  on  some 
occasions,  it  makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 
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Croaker  discovering  himself. 
Croaker.     How  docs  he  look  now  ?  —  How  does  lie  look 

Olwia.     Ah! 

Leontine.     Undone ! 

Croaker.  How  do  I  look  now  ?  Sir,  I  am  your  very 
humble  servanl.  Madam,  I  am  yours  !  What !  you  are 
going  otF,  are  j'ou  ?  Tlien,  firet,  if  jou  please,  lake  a 
word  or  two  from  me  wilh  you  before  you  go.  Tell  me 
first  whei-e  jou  are  going  ;  and  when  you  have  (old  me 
that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as  I  did  before. 

Leontine.  If  ihat  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase 
your  displeasure,  without  adrling  to  your  information. 

Croaker.  I  want  no  information  ftom  you,  puppy; 
and  you  too,  good  madam,  what  answer  have  you  got  ? 
Eh!  (A  en/  uifhoui.  Stop  him.)  I  think  I  heard  a 
noise.  My  friend  Honeywood  without  —  has  lie  seized 
the  incendiary  ?     Ah,  no,  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on 't, 

Leontine.  Honeywood  without !  Then,  sir,  it  was  Mr. 
Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither  ? 

Croaker.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  Mr.  Honeywood  conduct- 
ed me  hither. 

Leontine.     Is  it  possible  ? 

CroaJier.  Possible !  why  he  's  in  tiie  house  now,  sir ; 
more  anxious  about  me  than- my  own  son,  sir. 

Leontine.     Then,  sir,  he  's  a  villain. 

Croaker.  How,  sirrali  I  a  villain,  because  he  takes 
iQoiit  care  of  your  father?  I  '11  not  bear  it.  I  fell  you 
I  '11  not  bear  it.  Honeywood  is  a  friend  to  the  family, 
and  1  '11  Lave  him  Ireated  as  such. 
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I  shall  studj  to  repay  his  fricm^sliip  a 


deser 

Croaker.  Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly  he 
entered  into  my  griefs,  and  poir.ti'J  out  the  means  to  de- 
tect (hem,  you  would  love  him  as  I  do.  (A  cry  ■without, 
Slop  Mm.)  Fire  and  furv !  (hey  have  seized  the  incen- 
diary: they  have  the  villain,  Ihe  incendiary  in  view. 
Stop  him !  stop  an  incendiary  !  a  murderer !  stop  him ! 

IMnt. 

Olivia.     Oh,  ray  terrors !     Wliat  can  tlits  (umult  mean  ? 

Lmntine.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  sincerily.  But  we  shall  have  satisfaction :  he  sliall 
give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Olifia.  It  must  not  he,  my  Leontine,  if  you  value  my 
esteem  or  my  happiness.  Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us 
not  add  guilt  lo  our  mislbrtunes  :  consider  that  our  inno- 
cence will  shortly  be  all  tliat  we  have  left  us.  You  must 
forgive  him. 

/.eontine.  Forgive  hira !  Has  he  not  in  every  in- 
stance betrayed  us  ?  Forced  rae  to  borrow  money  fi-om 
hira,  which  appears  a  mere  Irick  to  delay  us;  promiised 
to  keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out.  of  danger, 
and  hcie  hrought  him  to  the  very  scene  of  our  escape  ? 

Olivia.  Do  n't  be  precipitate.  We  may  yet  be  mis- 
taken. 


S!nier  Post-boy,  c 


njarvi 
'n  after. 


■  Iloneywood  entering 


Postboy.     Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough.    Here 
.8  the  incendiaiy  dog.     I  'iii  entitled  to  the  reward ;  1 1] 
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fake  my  oafli  T  fiaw  Mm  ask  ■Tor  llie  money  at  the  bar, 
anil  (lion  run  for  it. 

Honeywood.  Come,  bring  him  along.  Let  us  see  liim. 
Let  him  learn  to  blush  for  his  crimes.  (Discovering  his 
mistake.)  Death !  what 's  here  ?  Jar^is,  Leoiitine,  Olivia ! 
What  can  all  this  mean  ? 

Jdnris.  Why,  I  'II  tell  you  what  it  means  :  thiit  I  was 
an  old  fool,  and  that  joq  are  mymaster  —  that 's  all. 

Honeywood.     Confusion ! 

Leontine.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word 
with  me.  After  such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
venture  to  see  the  man  yon  have  injured  ! 

Honeywood.     My  dear  Leonlivie,  by  my  life,  my  hon- 

Leonline.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  and  do  not  con- 
tinue to  aggravate  baseness  by  hypocrisy.  I  know  you, 
sir,  I  know  you. 

Honeywood.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that's 
just,  I  knew  not 

Leontine.  Hear  you,  sir !  to  wliat  purpose  ?  I  now 
see  tlirough  all  your  low  arts;  your  ever  complying  with 
every  opinion;  your  never  refusing  any  request;  your 
friendship  'a  as  common  as  a  prostitute's  favors,  and  as 
fallacious ;  all  these,  sir,  have  long  been  contemptible  lo 
the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so  to  me, 

H(m,eywood.  Hal  contemptible  to  the  world!  that 
reaches  me,  \^Adde. 

Leontine.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  profes- 
sions, I  now  find  were  only  allurements  to  betray  ;  and 
all  your  seeming  regret  for  their  consequences,  only  cal- 
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iwardice  of  your  heart.     Draw, 


Enter  Crocd:eT,  out  of  brealJi. 

CroaJcer.  Where  is  the  villain  ?  Where  ia  the  incen- 
iliary  ?  (Seizing  the  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the  dog ; 
he  has  the  gallows  in  his  fiice.  Come,  you  dog,  confess ; 
confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Postboy.  Zounds!  master,  what  do  you  throttle  me 
for? 

Croaker.     ( Bealing him.)     Dog, do  you  resist?  do  you 

Postboy.  Zounds  I  master,  I  'm  not  he ;  there  's  the 
man  that  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out  to  he 
one  of  tiie  company. 

Croaker.     How  ! 

Honeywood.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  heen  under  a 
strange  mistake  hore;  I  find  there  is  nohody  guilty';  it 
was  all  an  error  —  entirely  an  error  of  our  own. 

Croaker,  And  I  say,  sir,  that  you  're  in  error ;  for 
there 's  guilt  and  douhle  guilt,  a  plot,  a  damned  jesuitcial, 
pestilential  plot,  and  I  must  have  proof  of  it. 

Honeywood.     Do  hut  hear  me. 

GrocJcer.  What !  you  intend  to  bring  'em  off,  I  sup- 
pose?    1 11  hear  nothing. 

HoTteywood.  Bladam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough 
to  hear  reason, 

Olivia.     Excuse  me. 

Honeywood.  Good  Jarvis,  let  me  then  explain  it  to 
you. 
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Jarvis.     "WHiat  signifies  explanations  wlien  {\\<:  lliing  is 

Honcywood.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever 
sueli  ii  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudife  ?  (  To  the 
J'ostbf?/.)  My  good  fiiend,  I  believe  yoti  'II  ha  surprised 
when  I  assure  you 

Postboy.  Sure  me  nothing  —  I  'm  sure  of  notliing  but 
a  good  beating. 

Croakw.  Come  then  you,  madam,  if  you  ever  hope 
for  any  favor  or  forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely  all  you 
know  of  this  affair. 

Olivia.  Unhappily,  sir,  I  'm  but  too  much  (he  cause 
of  your  suspicions  :  You  see  before  you,  sir,  one  that,  with 
false  pretences,  has  slept  into  your  family  to  betray  it; 
not  your  daughter 

C'ronier,     Not  my  daughter ! 

Olivia.  Not  your  daughter  —  but  a  mean  deceiver  — 
who  —  support  me,  I  cannot 

Iloneywood.     Help,  she's  going  ;  give  her  air. 

Croaker.  Aj',  ay,  lake  the  young  woman  to  the  air; 
I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  whose  ever  daughter 
she  may  be  —  not  so  bad  as  that  neither. 

\_KT,mmt  all  but  Oroaker. 
Yei,  yes,  all's  out;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair:  my  son 
is  either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he 
imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so ;  and 
yet  I  do  n't  fiud  it  afflicts  me  so  much  as  one  might  lliink. 
There 's  the  advantage  of  fretting  away  our  mistbrtunes 
beforehand, —  we  never  feel  them  when  they  come. 
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Enter  Wss  RicJiland  and  Sir  Wniiam. 

Sir  WiUiam.  But  Imw  do  you  know,  niailiim,  tliat  mj 
fic|>ln'\v  iiili^iuls  selling  off  from  this  place? 

Miss  Rahhiud.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  ta 
ihi>  iim,  imd  my  own  knowleJga  of  his  inlending  to  leave 
ihi;  Idiiiidom,  sufTgi-'sled  the  i-est.  But  wliat  do  I  see? 
my  gun  111  inn  here  before  us!  Who,  my  dear  sir,  could 
hiive  i;x|ieeted  meeiing  you  here?  To  what  aci;iili;nt  do 
we  owo  (Ills  ]deasure? 

Cro<t/.-er.     To  a  fool,  I  beUeve. 

Aliss  llieMaiid     But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Crwd-er.     To  jday  the  fool. 

Miss  liicMand.     But  wiili  whom  ? 
Criiaker.     With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

Miss  l^ichJand.     Explain. 

Croaker.  Why,  Mr,  Houeywood  hrouglit  me  here,  to 
do  noihijig  now  1  am  here ;  and  my  son  is  going  to  be 
marj-ied  to  I  don't  know  who,  that  is  bere;  so  now  you 

Ms.i  Richland.     Married!  to  whom,  sir? 
Crotd-er.     To  Olivia,  my  daughter,  a;;  I  took  her  to  be; 
but  who  the  devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter  she  is,Iliiiow 

Sir  William.  Tlien, sir,  I  can  inform  you;  and,  though 
i\  sti-:uigei',  yet  you  shall  find  me  a  friend  to  your  family 
It  will  be  enough,  at  present,  to  assure  you,  that  both  in 
|ioim  of  birili  and  fortune,  Ihe  young  lady  is  at  least  your 
touV  cquid.  Being  left  by  her  father,  Sir  James  Wood- 
ville  — 

Vroaker.     Sir  James  'Woodville !    What !  of  the  West? 
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Sir  Wittiam.  Being  left  ly  him  I  ■\^  to  tlie  care  of 
a  mercenary  wretcli,  wLo  e  oiilj  aim  w  is  to  secure  her 
tbrtujie.to  himself,  she  waa  sent  lo  Fi"uice,  under  pre- 
tence of  education ,  and  thtre  everj  ail  was  tried  to  fix 
lier  for  life  in  a  consent  controrj  to  her  inclinations.  Of 
thld  I  wa.s  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris ;  and,  as  I 
haii  heen  once  her  father's  liiend,  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  frustrate  her  guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even 
meditated  to  rescue  her  from  liis  authority,  wlien  your 
son  stept  in  with  more  pleading  violence,  gave  her  liberty, 
and  you  a  daughter. 

Oroaker.  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my 
own  clioosing,  sir.  A  young  lady,  sir,  whose  fortune,  by 
my  interest  with  those  that  have  interest,  will  be  double 
what  my  son  lias  a  right  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  sir? 

iSii-  William.  Yes,  sir:  and  know  that  you  are  de- 
ceived in  Jiim.  But  step  this  way,  and  1 11  convince  you. 
[  Oroaker  and  Sir  William  seem  to  confer. 

Enter  Honeywood. 
Honeywood,  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  out- 
rage !  Insulted  by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  begin  to 
grow  contemptible  eveo  to  myself.  How  have  I  sunk, 
by  too  great  an  assiduity  to  please !  How  have  I  over- 
taxed all  my  nbililiea,  lest  the  approljation  of  a  single 
fool  should  escape  me!  But  all  is  now  over:  I  have 
survived  my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and 
IS  henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  re- 


Miss  RlcMand.     Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that  yoi 
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arest^tiiiigoff,  wiliiout  taking  leave  of  j'our friends?  Tlio 
re|niit  i,s  tliiiL  you  are  qiiitling  En;^l,iji.l :  Can  it  be  ? 

llufteymood.  Yes,  moilani ;  and  Clioiigb  1  am  so  un- 
Imppyarf  to  liave  fallen  unJerjourdisi.leasui'e,  yet,  lluink 
lliiivLMi!  I  leiLve  you  to  liiippiness  —  to  one  wlio  loves 
yon.  iuiii  dewervus  your  love  —  fo  one  who  lias  |io\vor  to 
[iiiji'ure  j-oii  aflluonee,  imd  geaei-osity  to  imjifove  your 


L'LIJOVl 


11  of  i 


■,  that  tlie  g 


u  desci'ibe  bin 


J/,ss  Rkhhmd.     And  a 
lleniiin  yon  mran  is  ivliat  yoi 

HiiiieywooiL  I  have  tlie  be-t  as^ni^mi'es  of  it  —  liis 
serving'  me.  He  does  iiidwl  il.wrve  lije  liigbest  bai.|.i- 
lU'ss,  and  lliat  is  in  your  powei'  lo  confei'.  As  Ibi"  me, 
weak  and  waveiiiig  as  I  liave  bi-t-ii,  obliged  by  all.  «iid 
!ni'!i|iiiUle  ot'  serving  uiiy.  wb:it  lia])|)iness  e;m  I  find  but 
ii!  ^ioli^ndo  ?  wbat  bope,  bnt  in  Ijein^  f'orgoiteii  ? 

Miss  RitJdaiid.  A  Iboui-and:  to  live  among  friends 
tliat  esteem  you,  whose  iiai>i:iuess  it  will  be  to  be  [leniiit- 
ted  lo  oblige  yon, 

Himeyiruud.  No,  miidiim,  my  rusolulion  is  fixed.  In- 
ferioriry  among  slriingei's  is  eiisy ;  but  nmong  those  that 
once  ivere  equals,  insupportable.  Niiy,  to  show  you  how 
fur  [ny  resolution  con  go,  I  can  now  speak  with  eiihniie«! 
of  my  former  ibllies,  my  vanltj',  my  dhsiiinlion,  my  weak- 
ness. I  n  dl  e*  en  confLSs,  Ih  it,  among  the  number  of  my 
oihtT  presumptions,  I  hid  the  msolente  to  think  of  loving 
j-ou.  Ye^  m  ida'n,  V  hdc  I  was  pleadmg  the  passion  of 
another,  raj  heait  wis  toitured  with  lis  own.  But  it  is 
over;  it  was  un«oilliJ  our  fiiendship,  and  let  it  be  tsv- 


Miss  Richland. 
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H'me'jpmod.  But  you  '11  forgive  it,  I  know  you  will : 
since  tlie  c-onfessioa  should  not  have  come  t'rora  me  even 
now,  but  to  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention 
of —  never  mentioning  it  more.  [  Gmng. 

Miss  Ridilaiid.      Stay,  sir,  one  moment  —  Ha!    he 


Lofiy.  la  the  coast  clear?  None  but  friends?  1  have 
followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  intelligence ; 
but  it  goes  no  farther;  things  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  dis- 
covery. I  have  spirits  working  at  a  certain  board ;  your 
affair  at  tlie  Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than  —  a  thou- 
sand years.     Mum ! 

Miss  Richland.     Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope, 

I-^fiy.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it  fails  into  prop- 
er lianiis,  that  know  where  to  push  and  where  to  parry } 
that  know  how  the  land  lies  —  eh,  Honeywood  ? 

Miss  Richland.     It  has  fallen  into  yours. 

Lofty.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  your 
thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I  say  —  that's  alL  I  have 
just  had  assurances  from  Lord  Nevorout,  that  the  claim 
has  been  examined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus  is  the 
word,  madam. 

Honeywood.  But  how  ?  his  lordsliip  has  been  at  New- 
market these  ten  days. 

Li,fly.  Indeed!  then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must  have 
.  been  most  damnably  mistaken.     I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  Richland.  He  !  «hy.  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family 
have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofiy.     This  month !    it  must  certainly  be  so  —  Sir 
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Gilbert'a  letter  did  come  to  roe  from  Newmarket,  so  thai 
he  must  havj  met  his  lord^lnp  there ;  and  so  it  came 
about.  I  have  his  letter  about  me  ;  I'll  read  it  to  you. 
( T'ikiny  otit  a  large  bundle.)  That 's  fi-om  Paoli  of  Cor- 
sica, tliat  from  the  Marquis  of  Squilachi.  Have  you  a 
mind  to  see  a  letter  from  Count  Poniatowgki,  now  King 
of  Poland  ?  Honest  Pon  —  (Searching.)  Oh,  air,  what, 
are  you  liere  too ?  I '11  tell  you  what,  honest  fiieod,  if 
you  have  not  absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Honeywood,  you  may  return  it.  The  thing  will  do 
without  him. 

Sir  WiUiam.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it ;  and  must  in- 
form you,  it  was  received  with  the  most  mortifying  con- 

Croahr.     Contempt  I  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that  mean  ? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say.  You'll 
find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  WiUiam.  Tcs,  sir ;  I  believe  you  11  be  amazed, 
if,  afler  wailing  some  time  in  the  aatechimber  —  after 
being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  b\  the  pa'ising  ser- 
vants, I  was  at  last  assured,  that  Sir  Willnm  Honeywood 
knew  CO  such  person,  and  I  must  certainly  hai  e  been  im- 
posed upon. 

Lofty.     Good  I  let  me  die;  very  good.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Oroaker.  Now,  for  my  life,  I  can 't  find  out  half  the 
goodness  of  it. 

Lofty.     You  can 't  ?     Ha !  ha ! 

Croaker.  No,  for  the  soul  of  me :  I  think  it  was  as 
confounded  a  bad  answer  as  ever  was  sent  from  one  pri- 
vate gentleman  to  another, 

Lof^.     And  so  you  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the 
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m.-* 

n;re? 

Wlij,  I  was  ill  tbe  liouse  nt  tbat  vr 

ry  time 

II^i 

lui  1  i 

was  J   lijat  sent  tliat  very  answer  to 

my  own 

kill. 

^.     III 

!   Iia! 

C 

(Hiker 

Indeed!     How?  wby? 

L 

"fly- 

Ill  one  word,  ibings  between  Sir  Will 

im  and 

ml^ 

tiiist  be  beliinJ  (lie  curlain.     A  ptiily  bas  ma 

ly  eyss. 

li(; 

i\A>ii  \ 

itii  Lord  Kuzz^ti-d,  I    side  ivitb  Sir 

Gilbert 

Goo 

■:e.     So  tbat  unricIOles  (be  mystery. 

( 

■Miler 

And  so  it  does,  indeed ;  and   all  my  suspi- 

L 

'.ny- 

Your  suspicions !  what,  then,  you  have  been 

&\\f\ 

'Cling, 

you   have   been   ^u^peetiiig,  have  yo 

!     Mr. 

Ci-(. 

ker,  ) 

a  and  1  were  tVimids  —  we  ai-e  friends 

lo  long- 

c\: 

Kcve 

laik  to  me.     It 's  ovei' ;  I  i^ay.  it 's  o\ 

er. 

Crouker 

As  I  hope  for  your  favor,  1  did  not 

mean  to 

offo 

J.     It 

esp-aped  me.     Don't  be  di scorn po^ed. 

}j,fh,. 

/oundsl  sir,  but  I  am  discomposed, 

nd  wiU 

bet 

st'ompose<l.    To  be  treated  ilms !    "VVbo  am 

?    Was 

itfi 

■  Ibis 

[  have  been   ditaded  both  by  ins   an 

d  outs? 

I  hi 

el  be 

n  libelled  in  tbe  Gazetteer,  and  prai.^ed  in  the           |{ 

bt 

ii;ilfs' 

;  have  I  been  chaired  at  Wiidman' 

,  and  a 

F|)l>, 

ki-r  at 

Merchant  Tailor.-.'  Hall ;  have  I  bad  my  band           |j 

Mres.>ifc 

",  and  my  head  in  tbe  print-shops, — 

and  talk 

Hi    ! 

e  of  i 

speets? 

( 

i-MiLer 

My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.     What 

an  you 

Ijav 

but  a 

king  pardon? 

] 

,;/?y. 

Sir.  I  will  not  be  pacified  —  Suspects 

I     Who 

am 

1?     T 

)  be  used  thus  !     Have  I  paid  coui't  I 

men  in 

tUv 

\-  to  ?«. 

■ve  my  friends,  tbe  loi-ds  of  the  Treasury,  Sir           \\ 

■\Vi 

him  I 

oneyweod,  and  the  rest  of  ibe  gang. 

iiid  talk 

eofs 

spects !     "Who  am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I 
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S>r  William.  Since  you  are  so  pressing  for  an  answer, 
I'll  tell  you  who  you  are: — A  gentleman  af  well  ac- 
quainted with  politics  as  with  men  in  power;  as'Vell 
aequaintefl  with  persons  of  fasliion  as  with  modesly ;  with 
lonls  of  liie  Treasury  as  with  truth  ;  and.  with  all,  as  you 
are  with  Sir  William  .Honeywood.  I  am  Sir  Williara 
Honeywood,     (Dineovering  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath.) 

CrooJcer.     Sir  William  Honeywood  ! 

Honeywood.     Asionishment !  my  uncle  !     (Aside.) 

I^fty.  So  then,  my  confoimded  genius  has  been  all 
this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  tlie  garret,  in  order  to 
fling  me  out  of  llie  wuidow. 

Croaker.  ^Vliai,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are  these  youi 
works  ?  Suspect  you  !  Tou,  who  have  been  dreaded 
by  the  ins  and  outs  ;  you,  who  have  had  your  hand  to 
addresses,  and  your  head  stuck  up  in  print-shops  ?  If  you 
were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head  stuck  up 
in  the  pillory. 

Lofiy.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will;  for  by  the  Lord, 
it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  WiUiam.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see 
liow  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you,  and  how 
little  Miss  Ricbland  has  to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Oroaker.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it ;  and  I  can  't  but  say 
I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these  ten  days.  So  I'm 
i-esolved,  since  my  son  has  placed  his  affections  on  a  lady 
of  moderate  fortune,  to  be  satisfied  with  {lis  choice,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty  iu  helping  him 

Sir  WiUiam.      I  approve  your  resolution;   and  here 
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Ihey  (:orac,  to  receive  a  conGmiatioii  of  your  parclon  and 

l'Mti:r  Mrs.  Croaler,  Jarvis,  Leontine,  and  Olivia. 

3frs.  Crooner.  Wliere's  my  liuslwind?  Corae,  come, 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  lliem.  Jwvis  lierc  lias  Iwen  (o 
fell  ine  tlie  wliole  affair ;  and  I  say,  you  must  forgive  them. 
Oui-  oivn  was  a  stokn  msileli,  you  linoiv,  my  dear ;  anil 
ive  uever  liiid  any  reason  to  i-epent  of  il. 

Croc&er.  I  wish  we  could  botti  say  so.  However,  tliis 
gentleman.  Sir  WiUium  lloneywood,  lias  been  beforehand 
ivilli  you  in  obtaining  their  jiai'don.  So,  if  l!ie  two  poor 
fools  have  a  ni:Lid  lo  niiirrj-,  1  think  we  tan  tack  them  to- 
gether without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  ir. 

[Joining  their  hands. 

LcontiiM.  How  blest  and  unespened !  What,  what 
can  wfi  siiy  to  sueh  goodness  ?  But  our  future  obedience 
shall  be  (he  best  reply.  And  as  for  this  gentleman,  to 
Hhom  we  owe 

Sir  William.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt  your 
thanks,  as  I  ha\e  here  an  inlei-est  that  calls  me.  (Tarn- 
iug  to  Horieywood.)  Yes,  sir,  you  are  surprised  to  see 
rne ;  and  I  own  llmt  a  desire  of  correcting  your  follies  led 
mi.'  Iiiilier.  I  saw  with  indignation  the  errors  of  a  mind 
that  only  sought  applause  from  others ;  lliiit  easiness  of 
disjiosiiion  which.  Ihousli  incbned  to  the  right,  Lad  not 
courage  (o  condemn  ihe  wi-ong,  I  saw  wilh  regi-et  those 
splendid  errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neiglilwv- 
in^duty;  j'our  cliarity,  that  was  but  injustice;  your  be- 
ncvolcnee,  that  was  but  weakness;  and  your  friendship 
but  credulity.     I  oaw  with  re^rcl,  gri-ntlalenlsantl  est«n- 
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sivft  Ifarning  only  employed  to  ni!J  sprlglitlinefiS  to  error, 
ami  increiisH  jour  pei-|>lfxitles.  I  saw  your  mind  witli  a 
lliousanrl  nalui'iil  clmrms ;  Uul  the  "reatiie.ss  of  its  beauty 
sei'veil  only  to  liei^jhten  my  i)iry  fur  its  prosfiiulion. 

Huneywood.  Cea<<!  to  (ij>l)riiid  rne,  sir:  I  have  for 
some  time  but  to  strongly  felt  tlie  jusiice  of  your  re- 
proaches. But  tlj(!re  is  one  way  still  left  me.  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  determined  this  very  hour  to  quit  for  evera  t>la(-e 
whei-e  I  have  made  iniself  the  voluntary  slave  of  all, 
and  to  seek  among  strangers  that  foitiiude  wlikh  may 
give  strongili  to  the  mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated 
virtues.  Yet,  ere  I  depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favor  for 
this  gentleman,  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened, 
has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obligations.  3Xr.  Lof- 
ty  

Lopy.  ]Mr.  Iloneywood,  I  'm  resolved  upon  a  reforma- 
tion as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin  to  iind  that  the  man 
ivlio  first  invented  the  art  of  speaking  truth  was  a  much 
cunninger  fellow  than  I  thought  him.  And  to  prove  that 
I  design  to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I  must  now  assure 
you,  that  you  owe  your  kte  enlargement  to  another ;  as, 
upon  my  soul,  1  had  no  hand  in  the  maitei-.  So  now,  if 
any  of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may 
take  my  place ;  I  'm  determined  to  resign.  \_^Exit. 

Hmieywood.  How  have  I  been  deceived ! 
Sir  William.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a  kind- 
er, fairer  friend,  for  Ihai  favor,— lo  Miss  Richland.  Woull 
she  complete  our  joy,  and  make  the  man  she  has  honored 
by  her  friendship  Imppy  i"  her  love,  I  should  then  fon„T;t 
all,  and  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of  uiy  dearest  kinsman 
can  make  me. 

23 
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J/tss  Jtichland.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but 
aiFecration  to  preiend  to  indifference.  Tes,  1  will  own  an 
altachinent,  wliich  I  find  was  more  llian  fi-iendabip.  And 
if  ray  entreaties  cannot  idler  his  resolution  to  quit  the 
country,  I  will  even  try  if  my  hand  lias  not  power  (o  de- 
tain bira.  [  Giving  her  hand. 

Uonenirood.  Heavens  I  how  can  I  Lave  deserved  all 
this?  How  express  my  happiness  —  my  gratitude?  A 
moment  like  Ibis  overpays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Croaker.  Well,  now  I  see  conieni  in  every  face ;  but 
Heaven  send  we  be  all  better  this  day  three  months ! 

Sir  William.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
youi-self.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from  without, 
has  all  his  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 

Noneywood.  Yes,  sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my 
errors:  my  vanity,  in  altempling  to  please  all  by  fearing 
to  offend  any ;  my  meanness,  in  approving  folly  lest  fools 
should  disapprove.  Henceforth,  therefore,  it  shall  be  my 
study  (o  reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my  friendship 
for  real  merit;  and  my  love  for  Ler  who  first  taught  me 
what  it  is  to  be  happy.  [Exeunt  omnes 
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iretuli  procure 


Aa  puffing  quacks  some  caitiff 
To  swear  the  pill  or  drop  liaa  wrought  a  cure  ; 
TIius,  on  tlie  stage,  our  play-wrighls  still  depend 
For  epilogues  and  pi-ologiies  on  some  friend, 
Who  linowa  each  art  of  coaKJiig  up  the  town, 
And  niitkes  full  many  a  bitter  pill  go  down. 
Conscious  of  this,  our  bard  has  gone  about, 
And  teased  each  rhyming  friend  to  help  hira  out: 
All  epilogue !  things  can 't  go  on  without  it ! 
It  could  not  fail,  would  you  but  set  about  it: 
'  Toung  man,'  cries  one  (a  bard  laid  np  in  clover). 
'  Alas  1  young  man,  my  writing  days  are  over ! 
Let  boys  play  tricks,  and  kick  tlie  straw,  not  I ; 
Tour  brother-doctor  there,  perhaps,  may  try.' 
'  What  I,  deal'  air?'  the  Doctor  inlev',x)aes, 
'What,  plant  my  thistle,  sir,  among  his  roses! 
No,  no,  I  've  otlier  eontesta  to  maintain  ; 
To-night  I  bead  our  troops  at  Warwick-Lane. 
Go,  aak  your  manager.' — 'Who,  me?  Tour  pardi 
Those  things  are  not  our  forte  at  Covent  Garden.' 


*  The  anthor,  in  expectstion  of  an  Epiloi;iie  from  a  friend  at 
Oxford,  def^nvd  writing  one  hiraaelf  till  thP  very  last  lionr.  What 
ia  here  ofiered,  owes  all  its  success  to  the  griiccful  manner  of  the 
Mi'ti-css  who  spoke  it. 
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Our  nuthor's  friends,  tlius  placed  at  liappy  distance 
Give  him  good  words  indeed,  but  no  assistance. 
As  some  unhappy  wtgbt,  at  some  new  play, 
At  the  pit-door  stands  elbowing  a  way, 
While  oft,  wilh  many  a  pmile,  and  many  a  shrug, 
He  eyes  the  centre,  whei-e  his  friends  feit  snug ; 
His  simpering  friends,  with  pleasure  in  their  eyes, 
Sinks  as  he  sinks,  and  as  he  rises  rise  : 
He.  nods,  ihey  nod  ;  he  cringes,  Ihey  grimace ; 
But  not  a  soul  will  budge  to  give  him  place. 
Since,  then,  unhelp'd,  our  bard  must  now  conform 
'  To  'bide  the  peliing  of  this  pitiless  storm,' 
Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  whei-e  you  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good^Naiwed  Man. 
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SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER; 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NJGIIT. 

A    COMEDY, 


origiually  entitled  it,  The  Old  Hon 


tlia  first  rime,  Maroh  15, 
me  tt  stock  play.     Oold- 


DEDICATION. 


Dear  Sir  — By  inscribing  tliis  alight  perfon 
I  do  not  mean  so  mocli  tocomplimenE  you  as  myself.  It  may 
do  me  some  honor  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived 
many  yeais  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests 
of  mankind  also  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be 
found  in  a  character,  without  imi>airing  the  most  unaffected 

I  have,  particularly,  reason  la  thank  you  for  your  partiality 
to  tlii*  performance.  The  undertaking  a  comedy,  not  mere- 
ly sentimental,  was  very  dangerous ;  and  Mr.  Colman,  who 
saw  this  piece  in  its  various  stages,  alwaj'S  thought  it  so.  How- 
ever, I  ventured  to  trust  it  to  the  public ;  and,  though  it  was 
necessarily  delayed  till  late  in  the  season,  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  gralcfuh 


la 


Your. 


dear  Sir, 
e  friend  and  admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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DRAHIATIS  PEESONJi. 


Sir  C?iai'/es  Marhw. 

Toiing  Alarlow  (his  son.) 

Hardeastle. 

Hastings. 

Timy  Lumpkin. 

Biggory. 

WOilEN. 
Mrs.  HardcastJe. 
Miss  HardccKtU 
Miss  Neville. 
Maid. 


Landlord,  Sen 
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THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  NIGHT. 


Enkr  Mr.    Woodwcerd,  dressed   in  Hack,  and  koldini 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

ExccsE  me,  sirs,  I  pray  —  I  csin't  yti.  speak — 

I  'm  crying  now  —  and  have  been  all  tlie  week. 

''Tis  not  alone  this  mourning  suii,'  good  niaslers: 

'  I  'vt!  that  within,"  for  which  thure  are  no  plasters ! 

Pmy,  would  you  know  the  reason  why  I  'm  crying? 

T!:e  Comic  Muse,  long  sick,  is  now  a-djing  ! 

And  if  she  goes,  my  learfi  will  never  stop ; 

Foj',  as  a  jilayer,  I  can  'l  squeeae  out  one  drop  ; 

I  am  undone,  that 's  all  —  shall  lose  my  bread  — 

I  'd  rather  —  but  that 's  nothing  —  l^e  my  head. 

Wlieii  the  sweet  maid  is  laid  u[)on  the  bier, 
Shuter  and  I  shall  be  chief  mourners  here. 
To  her  a  mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed, 
Who  deals  in  i-enlimentals,  will  succeed. 
Pool-  Ned  and  I  are  dead  to  all  intents  ; 
We  can  as  soon  speak  Greek  as  sentiments : 
Both  nervous  grown,  to  keep  our  sphits  up, 
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We  now  and  lliwi  take  down  a  heiirty  eup. 

'riiat  !-liall  ive  Uo?    If  CoiQudy  foi'sake  us, 

Tliey  'il  turn  us  out,  and  no  one  else  mil  fake  aa. 

But  nil y  can 't  I  ba  moral ?     Let  me  tiy : 

yiy  heart  lliuri  jjressing  —  fix'd  my  ftiae  and  eye  — 

Willi  a  sententious  look  that  nolhiug  means 

(Faced  are  blocks  in  senUiaental  scenes), 

Thus  1  begin, '  All  is  not  gold  Chat  glitters, 

Pleasui-es  seem  sweet,  but  prove  a  glass  of  bitters. 

When  ign'rauce  enters,  folly  is  at  Land: 

Learning  is  better  far  than  house  or  land. 

Let  not  your  virtue  trip ;  who  trips  may  stumble, 

And  virtue  is  not  virtue  if  she  tumble.' 

I  give  it  up  —  morals  won't  do  for  me; 

To  maJie  you  laugh,  I  must  play  tragedy. 

One  hope  reiuains, — hearing  the  inaid  was  ill, 

A  Doetor  comes  this  night  to  show  his  skill ; 

To  ciieer  her  heart,  and  give  your  muscles  motion, 

He,  in  Five  Draughts  prepared,  presents  a  potion, 

A  kind  of  magic  charm  ;  for,  be  assured, 

If  you  will  swallow  it,  the  maid  is  cured : 

But  desperate  the  Doctor's  and  her  case  is. 

If  you  reject  the  dose  and  make  wry  fa«es. 

This  truth  he  boasts,  will  boast  it  while  he  lives. 

No  ]>ois'nous  drugs  are  mixed  in  wliat  he  gives. 

Should  he  succeed,  you  '11  give  him  his  degree ; 

If  nor,  withii)  he  will  receive  no  fee, 

Tlie  college,  you,  must  his  pretensions- back, 

Pronounce  bun  Regular,  or  dub  him  Quack. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  Nardcasfle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  're  very 
particular,  li  there  a  creature  in  the  whole  country  but 
ourselves,  (liat  does  not  take  a  trip  to  town  now  and  then, 
io  rub  off  the  rust  a  little  ?  There 's  the  two  Miss  Hoggs, 
and  our  neighbor  BIrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's  pol- 
ishing every  winter. 

Hard^aslk.  Ay,  aud  bring  back  vanity  and  affecfation 
to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder  why  London  can- 
not keep  its  own  fools  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies 
of  the  towii  crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel 
faster  than  a  stage  coach.  Its  fo[)peries  come  down  not 
only  as  inside  pa3sengeii=,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs.  Ifardcastle.  Aye,  j'our  times  wore  fine  times  in- 
deed: you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for  many  a  long 
year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old  rumbling  mansion,  tliat 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see 
company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the 
curate's  wife,  and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing- 
master  ;  and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  hate 
Buch  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hardcastle.  Aud  I  love  it.  I  love  every  tiling  that's 
old :  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  b<H)k3,  old 
wine  i  and,  I  believe,  Dorothy,  (taking  het-  hand,)  you  'U 
own,  I  've  been  prelty  foad  of  an  old  wife. 
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Mn.  Hardcastk.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcaitle,  you  're  for 
Kvtr  at  joui'  Dorolliys,  and  yoav  old  wives.  You  may  be 
a  Darby,  but  I  'II  be  no  Joan,  I  promise  you.  I  'm  not  to 
old  as  you  'd  make  me,  by  more  than  one  good  year. 
Add  tiveniy  lo  twenty  and  make  money  of  tbat. 

Hardcore.  Let  me  see;  twenty  added  to  twenty 
makiis  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs,  Hdrdcaslle.  It  "s  false.  Mi.  Hardcastle ;  I  was 
but  twenty  wlien  1  was  brouglit  to-bed  of  Tony,  that  I 
had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my  first  husband ;  and  he  'a  not 
come  to  years  of  discretion  yet 

Hiirdcastk  Nor  i  vcr  w  ill,  1  dare  answer  for  him.  Ay, 
jou  iiaie  taught  bim  ImLlj  ' 

Mis  Haidcastle  No  matter  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
good  ioi  tunc  My  wn  i^  not  io  hve  by  his  learning.  I 
do  n't  Ihmk  a  Loy  nants  much  learning  to  spend  fifteen 

Huidcastlf  Lr  (ining,  quoth*'  a  mere  composition  of 
tiitk-.  uid  mischief 

Mrn  Hardcastle  Humor,  my  dear,  nothing  but  humor. 
Com.'  Mr  Il-i] dcastle,  jou  must  allow  the  boy  a  httle 

//"  'Iciislh  I  'd  sooner  illow  him  a  horse-pond.  If 
bu  i>iu_;  the  tooiman's  shoe-,  fi  ighiening  the  maids,  and 
noinui^  the  kittens,  be  humor,  he  has  it.  It  was  but 
jpstti'Uj  he  fiitened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  cLair, 
ni  d  Hhtn  I  «ent  to  mjkt,  a  bou,  I  popt  my  bald  head  iu 
3J1-.  Frizzle's  lace 

Mrs  Hardcas'Je.  And  tni  I  to  blame?  The  poor  boy 
was  alwaja  too  -ickly  to  do  anj  good.     A  school  would 
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)ng  way. 


be  his  death.     "When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who 
knows  what  a  year  or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  Lim  ? 

HardcaUle.  Latin  for  him !  A  cat  and  fiddle.  No, 
no ;  the  alchoiise  and  the  stable  are  the  only  scliools  he'll 
ever  go  (o. 

Mrs.  ffardcasile.  Weil,  we  must  not  snab  the  poor 
boy  now,-  for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  us. 
Any  body  tliat  looks  .in  his  fiice  may  see  he's  consumptive, 

Hardcasik,  Ay,  if  growuig  too  fiit  be  one  of  tlie 
symptoms. 

Mrs.  Hardcasth.     He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hardcusih.     Yes,  when  his  liquor  go 

Mrs.  Ilardcastle.     I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lur 

JIardcasde.  And  ti-uly  so  imi  I ;  for  he  f 
whoupa  like  a  speaking  trumpet  —  (  Tony  halloaing  behiM 
the  scenes.)  —  Oh,  there  he  goes  —  a  very  consumptive 
figure,  truly ! 

Muter  Tmty,  crossing  ilie  Stage. 

Mrs.  Hardcaslh.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer?  Wou't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of  your 
company,  lovey  ? 

Tony.     I  'ra  in  haste,  mother ;  I  cannot  slay. 

Mrs.  Hardcasile.  You  shan't  ventui'e  out  this  raw  eve- 
ning, my  dear ;  you  look  most  shockingly. 

Tony.  I  can  't  stay,  I  (ell  you.  The  Three  Pigeons 
expects  me  <]own  every  moment.     There's  some  fun  go- 

'Hardeasde.     Ay,  the  alehouse,  the  old  place  ;  I  thought 

Mrs.  JJordcasde.     A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 
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Tony.  Nol  =o  low  ntither.  There's  Dick  Muggins, 
the  fxcLsemaii,  Jack  Slang,  the  horse-doctor,  little  Arain- 
adab,  that  grinds  the  music-box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that 
spins  the  pewter  plaller. 

Mrs.  Hurdcaslle.  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for 
one  night  at  least. 

Tony.  As  ibr  disappointing  them,  I  should  not  so  much 
mind ;  but  I  can 't  abide  to  disappoint  myself. 

Mrs.  Hardcasik.     ( Detaining  him.)     You  shan't  go, 

Tony.     I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Hardcasik.     I  say  you  shan'L 

Tony.     We  '11  see  which  is  the  strongest,  you  or  I. 

\_Exit,  hceiding  her  out. 

Hardoaslle.  (Alone.)  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only 
spoil  each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  combina- 
lion  lo  driye  sense  and  discretion  out  of  doors  ?  There  'a 
my  [iretly  darling,  Kate !  (!ie  fashions  of  the  times  have 
almost  infected  her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town, 
she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery  as  the  best 
of  them. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence !  dres( 
out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Goodness  !  what  a  quantity  of 
soperfluoua  silk  hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl !  I  could 
never  teach  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the  indigent  world 
could  be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings  of  the  vain. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Yon  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay  visits,  and  lo 
dress  in  my  own  manner ;  and  in  tlie  evening  I  put  on 
my  housewife's  dress  to  please  you. 
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ITardcasth.  'Willi,  remember  I  insist  on  the  terms  of 
our  agreement;  and,  by  tbe  by,  I  believe  I  sball  liave 
occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  Ilardcasde.     I  protest,  sir,  I  don't   compreliend 

Harikastle.  Tlien,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I  ex- 
pect the  young  gentleman  I  have  ebosen  to  be  your  bus- 
band  from  town  this  very  day.  1  have  bis  father's  letter, 
in  which  he  informs  me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  follow  him  shortly  after. 

Mss  Hardccaile.  TndeeJ!  I  wish  I  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me,  how  shall  I  behave.  It  'a 
a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like  him  ;  our  meeting  will  be 
so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find 
no  room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hardcaslh.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I  never  will  con- 
trol your  choice  ;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  I  have  pitched 
upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  Charles  MarJow,  of 
whom  you,  have  heard  me  talk  so  often.  The  young 
gentleman  baa  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an 
employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  am  told  he's 
a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  HardeastU,     Is  he  ? 

Hardcasik,     Very  generous. 

Miss  Sardcastle.     I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

ffardcastk.     Young  and  brave. 

Miss  Hardcrutle.     I  'm  sure  I  shall  like  him, 

Hardcastle.     And  very  handsome. 

MxM  ffardcasde.  My.  dear  papa,  say  no  move,  (kissing 
his  hand)  he 's  mine  —  I  'il  have  him. 

Hardcastle.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he 's  one  of  the 
24 
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the  most  bashful  and  reaerred  young  fellows  in  all  the 

Mks  Hardcastle.  Eh !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
a-^in.  Thai  word  wsecved  has  undone  all  the  rest  of 
his  aceonipliiihmenia.  A  reserved  lover.it  is  said,  always 
makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

JIardcasih.  On  tlie  contrary,  modesty  seldom  resides 
in  a  hreiist  tliat  is  not  enriched  witli  nobler  virtues.  It 
waa  the  very  feature  in  his  chitraeter  that  first  struck  me. 

Miss  Hardcastk.  He  must  have  more  striking  features 
to  caich  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if  he  be  so  young, 
so  handsome,  and  so  every  thing  as  you  mention,  I  believe 
he  '11  do  still     I  ihink  I  '!1  have  him. 

Hardcastk.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It 's  more  than  an  even  wager  lie  may  not  have  you. 

Miss  Hardcasile.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mortify 
one  so  ?  Well,  if  be  rcfur-es,  instead  of  breaking  my 
heart  at  his  indifference,  I  '1!  only  break  my  glass  for  its 
flattery,  set  my  oip  to  some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out 
for  some  less  dilH(,-ult  admirer. 

Marfkastle.  Bravely  resolved  1  In  the  mean  time, 
I'll  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception:  as  we  sel- 
dom see  company,  they  want  as  much  training  as  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  Ihe  first  day's  muster.  \_Exil. 

Miss  MunkasUe.  (Alone.)  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's 
puts  me  all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome ;  these  he  put 
last,  but  I  put  tliem  foremost.  Sensible,  good-natured ;  I 
like  all  thai.  But  then,  reserved  and  sheepish;  that's 
much  agaiast  him.  Yet  can 't  he  be  cured  of  his  timidity, 
by  being  lauglit  to  be  proud  of  his  wife?     Yes;  and  can't 
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But  I  vow  I 'm  disposing  of  llie  husband,  before  1 
a  st'cured  tlie  lover. 


2  of  all   ibis.     I  liavo 
;t  it  out  —  I  Itave  been 


£nle>-  Mss  Neville. 

Miss  Hardcasth.  I'm  gUid  you'i'e  oome,  Neville,  my 
di-iir.  Tell  me,  Conslmice,  liow  do  I  look  tbis  eveiiin;^? 
I-  liieri-  nnytliiiig  wliim.-iietil  aboul  me?  Is  it  one  of  my 
well-Iookinsdays,  Hiild?  am  I  in  fueetodiiy? 

Mhs  Neeilte.  Peileelly,  my  dnai-.  Yet  now  I  look 
afTiilii  —  bless  me! — sure  no  accident  biis  biippenej 
aiming  the  i-iiiiary  birds  or  llie  Robl  fisbes ?  Hjis  jour 
bifllbfr  or  ibe  cJit  been  meddling?  oi'  bas  ibe  last  novel 

ASsi  Nurdcaslle.  Ts'o;  nolbir 
been  ibR'alencd  —  I  ean  scarce  g 
tbrcaiened  wiib  a  lover. 

M-ss  Nerilk.     And  bis  name 

Jlliss  Hardeasfle.     Is  Marlow. 

il/m  Neville.     Indi'ed ! 

Miss  Nardcasae.     Tbe  son  of  Sir  Cbavles  JIarlow. 

Miss  Neville.  As  I  live,  tbe  most  iiitimaie  friend  of 
Mr,  Hnslings,  my  admirer.  Tbey  are  never  asimder. 
I  believe  you  must  Iiave  seen  Lim  when  we  lived  in  loivn. 

Miss  J/iirdcaslle.     Never. 

Miss  Necille.  He 's  a  very  singular  character,  I  as- 
sure 3'on.  Among  women  of  reputation  find  virtue,  be  is 
Ihe  modeste.st  man  alive ;  but  his  acc|uain lance  give  bim 
a  vei'y  liifterent  character  among  ereafures  of  auofber 
stamp  —  you  undei'stand  me. 

Miss  Hurdcostle,  An  odd  cbaractci'.  indeed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  bim,  WhatsbalHdo!    Pshaw! 
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think  no  more  of  liim,  but  trust  to  occnrrences  for  success. 
But  how  goes  on  your  own  affair,  ray  dear?  has  my 
mother  been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

]\Sss  NeviUe.  I  have  just  come  from  one  ol'our  agree- 
able tete-a-tetes.  She  baa  been  saying  a  hundred  tender 
things,  andsettiog  off  her  pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink 
of  peifecfion. 

Miss  Hardeastle.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  that  she 
actually'thinks  him  so  A  fortune  like  yours  is  no  small 
temptation  Besides,  a=i  she  has  the  ^le  managemeiit  of 
it,  I  'm  not  surprised  to  see  her  unwilling  to  let  it  go  out 
of  the  family 

Miss  NevlUe  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly  con- 
sists in  jeneU,  is  no  "iuch  mighty  temptation  But,  at 
any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  constant,  I  make  no 
doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  heftit  last  How  ever,  I  let  her 
suppose  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  <ion ,  and  she  never 
once  dreams  that  my  affections  are  hied  upon  another. 

Miss  Ifardcastle.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stOutJy. 
I  could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  NeviUe.  It  is  a  good-natured  creature  at  bottom, 
and  I  'm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  married  to  any  body 
but  himself.  But  my  aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's 
walk  round  the  improvements.  Allons !  Courage  is 
necessary,  as  our  affairs  are  critical. 

Miss  Hardcaslle.  Would  it  were  bed-time,  and  all  were 
well.  \&cim.ni. 
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Several  sliahby  fellows  with  punch  and  tobacco  ;  Tony  at 

tJie  head  of  the  table,  a  litlie  higher  titan  the  rest,  a  mal- 

let  in  his  hand. 

Omiies.     Hurreal  burrea!  liurrea!  Lravo ! 

I'irst  FeUow,  Now,  geiillemen,  silence  (or  a  song.  The 
Squire  is  going  to  knock  himsBlf  down  for  a  song. 

Onines.     Ay,  a  song,  a  song ! 

Tuny.  Then  I  '11  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song  I  made 
upon  this  aleliouse,  The  Three  Pigeons. 

SOSG. 

Let  schoolmasiars  puizle  their  brain, 

Willi  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  leajning; 
Gooil  liquor,  I  stoutly  ni.iintain, 

Glvei  geaus  a  better  discerning. 
Let  tliem  hr^ig  of  their  henthenisli  gods, 

Their  I.ethes,  their  Styses,  and  Styglans, 
Their  qaU,  and  tieir  jura,  and  their  qiiedi. 

They  're  all  but  a  parcel  of  plgaous. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  torolL 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A-proaehing  that  dtmking  la  siuful, 
I'll  wager  tJie  rascals  a  oroira, 

Tliey  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  sourffy  religion, 
I  'II  le»va  It  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  m 


's  the  Tiiree  Jolly  Pigeo: 
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Oinnes.     BrjiTO,  Lravo! 

I'lrat  Fettow.     The  Squire  has  got  some  spunk  in  liim. 
iSirtmd  iWovi.     I  loves  lo  hear  liim  siiig,  buktajs  he 
DL'vcr  fiives  us  iiotliing  that's  low. 

Third  Fellow.     Oh,  diimn  any  thing  llmt  's  low,  I  can- 

FouTili  FeUoio.  The  genteel  liting  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time :  ii  fo  hn  that  a  gentleman  bees  in  a  concate- 
niUiiHi  aw-oj'dingly. 

'niird  FeSme.  I  like  the  maxiini  of  it,  Master  Mug- 
gins. Wlmt  lliougli  I  am  obligaiei!  to  (lance  a  beav,  a 
man  mav  lie  ft  gentleman  fbi-  all  ihal.  May  this  be  my 
jiei.ioii,  if  my  beai' ever  Janc-es  but  to  llie  very  genteel- 
est  of  tnnes ;  '  Water  Parieil,'  or  '  The  ininuet  i>i  Ariadne.' 

&cond  Fellotv.  AVliat  a  pity  it  is  the  S(|iiire  is  not 
come  to  his  own.  It  would  be  well  for  all  (lie  iiublieana 
wiihin  ten  miles  round  of  him. 

Tony.  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang.  I  'd  then 
sliow  wlmt  it  was  to  kee|)  elioiee  of  eoiii])any. 

Second  Fellina.  Oil,  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that.  To  be  sure,  old  S([uire  Liimiikiii  was  llie  finest 
gi'iillcnian  I  ever  stA  my  eyes  oa.  For  winding  the 
slrai^hl  hoin,  or  beating  a  thicket  for  a  hare  or  a  wench, 
he  never  had  his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  i)!ace, 
that  lie  kept  the  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole 
eounly. 
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Tony.  Ecod,  and  when  I  'm  of  age,  1 11  be  no  bastard, 
1  pi-omiae  you.  I  have  been  (Linking  of  Bet  Bouncer 
and  the  miller's  gvay  mare  to  begin  with.  But  come,  my 
bojs,  drink  about  and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckon- 
ing.    Well,  Stingo,  what's  the  matter? 

Mnler  Landlord. 

Landlord.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise 
at  the  door.  They  have  lost  tLeir  way  upon  the  forest; 
and  ihey  are  talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the 
gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do 
they  seem  to  be  Londoners? 

T^ndhrd.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily 
like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  Step  this  way,  and  1 11  set 
thera  right  in  a  twinkling,  \_Exit  Landlord. 

Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn't  be  good  enough  company  for 
you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  and  1  '11  be  with  you  in  the 
squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  mob. 

Tony.  (Alone.)  Father-in-law  has  been  calling  me 
whelp  and  hound  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  be  so  rerenged  upon  the  old  grumbleionian.  But 
then  I  'm  afraid  —  afraid  of  what  ?  I  shall  soon  be  worth 
fifteen  hundi'ed  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten  me  out  of  that 
if  he  can. 


Enter  Lmidlord,  condiictirtg  MarUfW  <r 
Marhw,     IVlat  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  we 
had  of  it !     We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 
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Jh^lhifis.  And  all,  Marlow,  fmm  tlint  minrwiiiralile 
resei-v(!  of  your.-',  tluit  would  not  lut  us  iii(|uire  more  fre- 
qui-nlly  on  rli(;  wiy. 

Mm-hic.  I  oivii,  Hasling^  I  am  univiUing  to  liiy  my- 
si-lf  uiidt;!-  im  obligation  !o  oveiy  one  I  meet ;  and  olten 
atiinil  ihis  clmnce  of  iin  unm;iniier!y  answer. 

Jlimlliii/):.     At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  lo 

T->iiy.  No  olfenee,  gentlemen.  But  1  'm  told  you  have 
been  iiii[uinng  foi'  one  Sir.  Ilardeasile,  in  ihese  jHirla. 
Do  ■piiii  know  what  jwirt  of  tlie  coiinti'v  yoa  are  in  ? 

Bcs'iwis.     Not  in  the  least,  sii',  but  sliould  (bank  you 

Trim/.     Noi-  (he  way  you  came  ? 

H^iifiiigs.     No,  sir;  but  if  yon  can  inform  us 

Tony.     Why,  gentlemen,  if  yoa  know  neiliier  the  road 

tlii.'  tir.-t  tiling  I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that  —  you  have 

M'rhw.     We  wanted  no  gliost  to  tell  us  that. 
'foil;/.     Pi-ay,  g<;ntlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold   as   to  ask 
the  i^liice  fram  wlienee  you  wnne? 

Marltiw.     That 's   not   necessary  towards  du-ecting  ua 

Tniiii.  Ko  ottence ;  hut  question  for  cjneslion  is  all  fair, 
yon  know.  Pray. gentlemen,  is  not  this  same  UardcHstle 
a  .■r..?^.g:'aincd,  old-fasliioned,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an 
(i;jl\-  fiii'e  r  a  ilaugliler,  and  a  |iretiy  son  ? 

I/iislfn'/s.     We  lia\e  not  seen  the  gentleman  ;  but  he 

2Vi>>/.     The  daughter,  a  tail,  trapesing,  trolloping,  talk. 
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ative  maypole :  tlie  son,  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable 
ymilh,  that  every  bwly  is  fond  of? 

Mitrlmc.  Our  iiitiu'mHtion  differs  in  tliis.  The  diiugli- 
tei'  is  m\i\  to  be  iveli-bred,  and  be:iuliful ;  the  son  an  awk- 
u:iril  booljy,  i-eareil  up  iiniJ  spoiled  j«  bis  mother's  apron- 

Tiiiiy.  irc-he-hem  !^  Then,  irentlenien,  all  I  liave  to 
tidi  yoii  izi,  that  jon  won't  reach  Jlr,  Ilardcastle's  bouse 
this  night,  I  believe. 

Boslwgs.     Unfortunate ! 

Tony.  It 's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggj-,  dirly,  <langer- 
ous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  (mnking  upon  the  Landlord).  Mr.  Hard- 
cosiIb's,  of  Quagmire  Mareh  —  you  understand  me? 

Landlord.  Master  Ilaixlpiu'tle's !  Loek-u-daisy,  my 
masters,  you  're  eome  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  When  yoa 
came  In  (be  bottom  of  the  iiill,  you  should  have  crossed 
down  Squash  Lane. 

Mnihm.     Cross  down  Squash  Lane? 

Landlord.  Then  you  were  to  keep  sti-aiglit  forward, 
till  3011  came  to  four  roiids. 

Miirlmo.     Come  lo  where  four  roads  meet? 

Tiniy.  Ay  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  (0  take  only  one  of 
them. 

Marlow.     O  sir,  you  're  faeetious. 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  ; 
ways,  till  you  eomeupon  Cratk-skuU  c 
must  look  sJiarp  for  the  track  of  the  wdieei,  and  go  fonvart 
till  you  come  lo  farmer  Slurrain's  barn.  Coming  lo  (ht 
fai'mer's  barn,  you  ai'e  to  turn  to  the  nghl,  and  then  t( 


u  are  lo  go  side- 
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the  left,  and  tlien  to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find 
out  thi;  old  mill 

3Iarlow.  Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
lon<ritude. 

Hustings.     What 's  to  b?  done,  Marlow  ? 

Marlow.  Tliis  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception  ; 
though  perhaps  Ihe  landloi'd  can  accommodate  us. 

Landhrd.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And  to  my  knowledge,  that 's  takeo  up  by  three 
lodgers  already.  (After  a  pause  in  which  the  rest  seem 
disconcerted)  1  have  hit  it:  don't  you  think.  Stingo,  our 
landlady  could  accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  fire- 
side, with  —  three  chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Bastings.     I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Madffw.     And  I  delest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ? —  then,  let  me  see,  —  what  if 
you  go  on  a  mile  fartlier,  to  the  Buck's  Head;  the  old 
Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  imis  in  the  whole 
country. 

Hastings.  0  ho !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure 
for  this  night,  however. 

Landlord.  (Apart  to  Tony.)  Sure,  you  ben't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  ? 

Tony,  flium,  you  fool  you.  Let  them  find  that  out. 
(To  them.)  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  forward, 
till  jou  come  to  a  large  old  house  by  the  road  side. 
You  '11  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door.  That 's 
the  sign.     I>ri'(p  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hastings.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
caii  't  miss  the  way  ? 
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Tony.  No,  no  :  but  I  tell  joii  tbougli  the  liindlord  is 
rich,  mid  going  to  k'ave  off  business  ;  so  he  wanta  to  be 
thought  a  gendeman,  eavitig  your  presence,  lie  I  he !  he  1 
He  '11  be  for  giving  j'ou  his  company  ;  anil,  ecod,  if  you 
mihil  liim,  he'll  persutide  you  thrtt  his  mother  was  an  al- 
dunnau,  and  his  aunt  n  justice  of  peace. 

LniiiUiird.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but 
as  kee|ts  as  good  wines  and  beds  aa  any  in  the  whole 


MarU'w.     Well,  if  he  supplies 
viint  no  further  connection.     We 


i  with  these,  we  shall 
e  to  turn  to  the  I'ight, 


o,  straight  forwai'd ;  I  '11  just  step  myself, 
1  piece  of  the  ivay.     (To  the  Landlord.) 


Miidlm-d.     Ah,  bless 
—  damned  mischievoi 


it,  pleasant 
[^Exeunt. 


ACT    SECOND. 


Eli  fcr   HardcastU,  followed   bij   three   or  ft 
Servants. 

Ilurdcastle.  Well,  I  liope  you  are  perfect  in  the  table 
exer-cise  I  have  been  teaching  you  these  three  days.  You 
all  know  your  posts  and  your  places,  and  can  show  that 
you  ',u,ve  been  used  to  good  company,  without  ever  stir- 
viu"  Irora  home. 
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Omnes.     Ay,  ay. 

Ilardcaslle.  When  company  conies,  jou  are  not  lo  pop 
OQ[  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like  Irighted  rabbits 

Omnes.     !No,  no. 

I/ardcastle.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  barn,  are  to  make  a  sliow  at  the  side  table;  and  you, 
Roger,  ivhoni  I  have  advanced  f'l-om  the  plough,  are  to 
place  yourself  behind  my  chair.  But  you  're  not  1»  stand 
so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take  your  hands 
from  your  pockets,  Roger  — and  from  y<*ur  head,  you 
blockliead  you.  See  liow  Diggory  eari'iea  his  hands. 
Tbey  're  little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that's  no  great  matter. 

JMgtfory.  Ay,  mind  how  I  hold  them.  I  learned  to 
hold  my  handa  this  way,  when  I  was  upon  drill  ibr  the 
malilin.     And  so  being  upon  drill  — 

Ilardcaslle.  You  must  not  be  SO  talkative,  Biggory 
You  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests  ;  you  most  hear 
us-  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking ;  you  must  see  us  drink, 
and  not  think  of  drinking;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not 
think  of  eating. 

Diggory.  By  the  laiv.i,  your  worship,  tliat  's  parfectly 
unpossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating  going  for- 
ward, ecod,  he 's  always  wishing  for  a  mouthful  himself 

Mardcasth.  Blockhead!  is  not  a  beilytiil  in  the  kitcli- 
en  as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  the  parlor?  Stay  your  stom- 
ach with  that  rcHection. 

Jh'ggory.  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship,  I'll  make  a 
shift  (o  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef  in  the 
pantry. 

Hardcasih.     Diggory,  yoit  are  too  talkative.     Then,  if 
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I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good  story,  at  table, 
you  must  not  all  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  if  you  m:ide 
pai't  of  the  company. 

Diggory.  Then,  ecod,  your  worsliip  must  not  tdl  the 
story  of  the  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun-room  ;  I  can  't  help 
laughing  at  that — hel  he!  he!  —  for  the  soul  of  me. 
We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years  —  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Ilai-dcastk.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  The  story  is  a  gf>ofi  one. 
■Well,  honest  Diggorj,  you  may  laugh  at  that ;  but  still 
remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one  of  the  company 
should  call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  behave  ?  A 
glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please,  (To  Dig<iory)  —  '£Ai, 
why  do  u't  you  move? 

Diggory.     Eeod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  courage, 
till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought  upo'  the  ta 
ble,  and  then  I  'm  as  bauld  as  a.  lion. 
HardcasiU.     What,  will  nobody  move  ? 
FirU  Servant.     I  'm  not  to  leave  this  pleace. 
Second  Servant.    I  'm  sure  it 's  no  pleace  of  mine. 
Third  Servant.    Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 
Diggory.    Wauns,  and  I  'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 
Hardcasth.     You  numskulls  !  and  so  while,  like  your 
betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places,  the  guests  must  be 
starved.     O  jou  dunces  I  I  find  I  must  begin  all  over 

again But  do  n't  I  hear  a  coach  drive  into  the  yard  ? 

To  your  posts,  you  blockheads.  I  'U  go  in  the  mean  time, 
and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  welcome  at  the 
gate.  '  [Exit  Hardcasth. 

IHggory.  By  the  elevens,  my  place  is  quite  gone  out 
of  my  head. 

25 
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Bogp.r.     I  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  every  where. 
First  Servant.     "Where  the  duvil  is  mine  ? 
Second  Servant.     JJy  pleace  is  to  be  no  where  at  all ; 
and  so  Ize  go  about  my  buainesfi. 

^Exeunt  Servants,  rimning  about,  as  if 
frightened,  several  wans. 

Elder  Servant,  with  candles,  showing  in  Marlow  and 
Hustings. 

Servant.  "Wi^lcome,  genllemen,  very  welcome !  This 
way. 

Hastings.  After  the  disappoinlmeiita  of  the  day,  wel- 
come once  mor<!,  Cliarles,  to  llie  comfoi'ts  of  a  clean  room 
and  a  good  fire.  Ujion  my  word,  a  very  well-looking 
house:  antique, but  creditable. 

Marlow.  Tlie  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  at  last 
comes  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hastings.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  faxed 
to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  otVen  seen  a  good  side- 
board, or  a  mai-ble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually  put 
in  the  bill,  inHame  a  reckoning  confoundedly. 

Marlow.  Ti'avellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all  places  ; 
the  only  diffei-ence  is,  tliat  in  good  inns  you  jiay  dearly 
for  luxuries,  in  bad  iims  you  are  fieeced  and  starved. 

Hastings.  Tou  have  lived  pi'eity  much  among  them, 
In  truili  I  have  been  often  surprised,  that  you  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  your  iiatunil  good  sense, 
ami  rour  many  ot)  port  unities,  could  uever  yet  acquire  a 
requisite  share  of  assurance. 

Marlow.     The  Englishman's  malady.     But  tell  me, 
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George,  where  could  I  hiive  IcaraeiJ  ihat  assursi.ce  yon 
talk  of?  My  life  lias  been  chiefly  spent  in  a  college  or 
iin  inn,  in  seclusion  from  tliat  lovely  part  of  the  creation 
(hat  chiefly  feach  men  contidence.  I  Jo  n'(  know  that  I 
was  ever  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  single  modest  wo- 
man, except  my  mother.  —  But  among  females  of  another 
class,  you  know 

HaMings.  Ay,  among  them  you  are  impudent  enough, 
of  all  conscience. 

Marlow.     They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hastings.  But  in  the  company  of  women  of  reputation 
I  never  saw  such  an  idiot  —  such  a  Irembier;  you  look 
for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  steal- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

Marlow.  "Why,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want  to  steal 
out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often  formed  a  resolution 
to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away  at  any  rate.  But  I 
do  n't  know  how,  a  single  glance  from  a  jiair  of  tine  eyea 
has  totally  overset  my  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow 
may  counterfeit  modesty,  hut  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  modest 
man  can  ever  counterfeit  impudence. 

Hastings.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things  to 
them,  that  I  have  heard  you  lavisli  upon  the  bar-maid  of 
an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-maker 

Marlow.  Why,  George,  I  can  't  say  fine  things  to 
them  —  Ihey  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may  talk  of 
ft  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle  ; 
but  to  me,  a  modest  woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is 
tlie  most  tremendous  object  of  the  whole  creation. 

Hastings.  Ila !  ha  1  ha  I  At  this  rate,  man,  how  can 
you  ever  expect  to  marry? 
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MarJow.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and  princes, 
niv  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  pioxy,  It;  indeed,  like 
an  Eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a 
wife  lie  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to 
go  through  all  llie  terrors  of  a  forma!  courtship,  together 
with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring  question  of '  Madam, 
will  yoii  marry  me  ? '     Ko,  no,  that 't  a  strain  mueb  above 

HuMings.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intiind  be- 
having to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at  the  re- 
quest of  your  father? 

Marlow.  As  I  behave  to  all  otiier  ladies :  boiv  very 
low ;  answer  yes,  Or  no,  to  all  her  demands.  But  for  t)ie 
rest,  1  don't  think  I  shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face  til] 
I  see  my  father's  again. 

H'tstriigs.  I  'm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so  warm  a 
friend,  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Marlow.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my  chief 
inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding 
your  happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you, 
the  family  don't  know  you;  as  my  friend,  you  are  sure 
of  a  reception,  and  let  lionor  do  tlie  rest, 

Hastings.  My  dear  Marlow ! — But  I'll  suppress  the 
emotion.  Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to  carry  off  a 
fortune,  you  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  wouhi 
apply  to  for  assistance.  But  Miss  Neville's  per.ion  is  all 
I  ask,  and  that  is  mine,  both  from  her  deceased  father's 
consent,  and  her  own  inclination. 

Marlmr.  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art  to 
captivate   any  woman.     I  'm  doomed   to  adore  the  sex. 
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Biid  yet  lo  converse  with  !he  only  part  of  it  I  despise. 
Tliis  stammer  in  my  address,  and  this  awkward  unpre- 
possessing visage  of  mine,  can  never  permit  me  to  soar 
above  the  reach  of  a  milliner's  'prentice,  or  one  of  the 
]>iichesse3  of  Drury-Iane.  Pshaw !  this  fellow  here  to 
inlen-ui)t  us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle.  Genllenifin,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welwme.  Which  is  Mr.  Harlow  ?  Sir,  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  It 's  not  my  way,  you  see,  to  recoive  my  friends 
with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  !o  give  them  a  hearty 
reception  in  the  old  style  at  my  gate. '  I  like  to  see  their 
horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

MarUm.  (Aside.)  He  hns  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  already.  (  To  him  )  We  approve  your  caution 
and  ho'i|iitality,  sir.  (To  Hastings.)  1  have  been  think- 
ing, Geoi'ge,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the 
morning.     I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hardefistle.     I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you  '11  use  no  cei'cmo- 


ny; 


1  this  ho^ 


Haalijigs.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right:  the  first 
blow  is  half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign 
wiiii  (lie  while  and  gold. 

Htirdcaslle.  Mr.  Marlow  —  Mr.  Hastings  —  gentle- 
mi'n  —  pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen.     You  may  do  just  as  you  please 

Marlow.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammuDition  before  it  is  over. 
T  think  to  reserve  llie  embroidery  to  secure  a  rctrcnt. 
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ffai-drastle.  Tour  talliing  of  a  retreal.  Ml'.  Marlow, 
pul.s  me  in  mind  of  llie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  we 
went  to  besiege  Denaiii.     He  first  summoned  the  gar- 

MarhiB.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or  waistcoat 
will  do  with  the  plain  brown? 

llardcasth.  lie  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
nii^'tif  consist  of  about  live  thousand  men 

Hustings.  Ithinknot:  brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very 
poorly. 

Jlardaaslk.  I  say,  gentlemen,  aa  I  was  telling  you,  he 
Eummoned  tlie  garrison,  whieb  might  consist  of  about  live 

Maiivw.    The  "iris  like  finery. 

Jfardcastle.  "Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed. with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
ollicr  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of  Mai-1- 
borough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him  —  You 
must  have  heard  of  George  BiTfoks  —  '111  pawn  my 
dukedom,' says  he,  'but  I  lal;e  that  garrison  without  spill- 
ing a  drop  of  blood.'     So 

Marlow.  "What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  lis  a  glass 
of  punch  in  the  mean  time ;  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on 

Hardcaslle.  Punch,  sir !  (Aside.)  This  is  the  most 
unaccountable  kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 

Marlme.  Yes,  sir,  punciu  A  glass  of  warm  punch, 
after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is  Liberty- 
Jiall,  you  know. 

Enter  Roger  with  a  cup. 

HardcasAe.     Here 's  a  cup,  sir. 
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Marhw.  (Aside.)  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Libertj-hall, 
will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

HardcastJe,  (Taking  the  cup.)  I  hope  you  11  find  it  to 
your  mind,  1  have  prepared  it  with  my  oivd  hands,  and 
I  believe  you  '11  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will 
you  Ije  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow, 
here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance.     (Drinh.) 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  A  verj'  impudent  fellow  this ;  but 
he's  a  charaeter,  and  I'll  humor  him  a  little.  Sir,  my 
service  to  yon.     (Drinks.^ 

Hastings.  (Aside.)  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give 
us  his  company,  and  forgets  that  he 's  an  innkeeper,  be- 
fore he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Marbw.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cop,  my  old 
friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  ol'  business  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Warm  work,  now  and  (hen,  at  elec- 
tions, I  suppose. 

Bardcaslle.  No,  air,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 
Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing 
each  other,  there  is  no  business  'for  us  that  sell  ale.' 

Hastings.  So,  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I 
find. 

Ifardcaslle.  Not  in  (he  least.  There  was  a  time,  in- 
deed, I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government, 
like  otber  people ;  but,  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
more  angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better,  I  left 
it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  uiy  head 
about  Hyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn,  tlian  about  Ally  Croak- 
er.    Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hastings.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs  and  drink- 
ing below,  ivilh  receivin;;  your  friends  within  and  amuc- 
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ing  them  witliout,  jou  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling 
life  of  it. 

Jfardcastle.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  tLat  'a  cer 
tain.  Half  the  differences  of  tlie  pariah  are  adjusted  in 
this  very  parlor. 

Marlow.  (After  drinking.)  And  you  have  an  argu- 
ment in  your  cup,  old  geatleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
mi  nster-hall. 

Jfardcastle.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  Utile 
philosophy. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  inkeeper'w  philosophy. 

Hastings.  So,  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you 
attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your  philosophy;  if  you 
find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this. 
Here 's  your  health,  uiy  philosopher.     (DrinJcs.) 

Jiardcadle.  Good,  very  good,  thank  yoii ;  ha:  hiiiiiii! 
four  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Ei;;i"  ■;■-:, 
vlien  he  fouglit  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgr:'..ic  Yoit 
diall  hear. 

Marlffw.  Instejid  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe 
■'t  's  almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  yarn- 
philosophy  got  in  tlic  house  for  supper  ? 

Hardcastle.  For  supper,  sir!  (Ands.)  Was  ever 
Bucli  a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  ap- 
petite.    I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder, 

Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  belield.     (  To  him.)     Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper. 
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I  ran 't  well  tt-U.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cook-maid  settle 
theie  things  between  them.  I  leave  these  kind  of  things 
entirely  to  tliem. 

Marhv.     You  io,  do  you  ? 

Has-dcastk.  Entirely.  By  the  by,  f  believe  they  ar« 
in  actual  consultation  apon  wliat  's  for  supper  this  mo- 
ment in  (he  kitchen. 

Marlirw.  Then  I  beg  they  'II  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy-council.  It 's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel  I 
always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook 
be  called.     Ko  offence,  T  liope,  sir, 

Hardcaslk.  0  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  do  n't 
know  h(jw,  our  Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  ia  not  very  com- 
municative upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send  for 
her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hastings.  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I 
a^k  it  as  a  favor.  I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my 
bill  of  fare. 

Marhmi.  (To  ffardcastle,  who  looks  at  them  icith  sur- 
prise.)    Sir,  he 's  very  right,  and  it 's  my  way  too. 

Hardcastle.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  biU  of  fare  for  to-night's  sup- 
per: I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  —  Your  manner,  Mr.  Haa- 
tings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel  Wallop.  It 
was  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper 
till  iie  had  eaten  it 

Enter  Eot/er. 

Bastings.  (Aside.)  All  upon  the  high  rope!  His 
uncle  a  colonel  1  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being 
a  justice  of  the  peace.     But  let 's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marlowf.     (Perusing.)     What 's  here  ?     For  the  first 
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course ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir,  do  you  tliiiik  ive  have  brought  down  tLe  whole 
Joiner:!'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat 
u|)  ^ucll  a  supper?  Two  or  three  little  things,  dean  and 
com  for  til  ble,  will  ■do. 

Hastings.     But  let 's  hear  it. 

MurhiB.  (Reading.)  'For  the  first  course, —  at  the 
lop,  a  pig,  and  pruin-sauce.' 

Hastings.     Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Marlow.     And  damn  your  pruin-sauce,  say  I. 

llardcasth.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  huQ- 
gry,  pig  with  pruin-sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

AlarlojB.     'At  the  hoilom  a  calf's  tongue  and  hrains.' 

Hastings.  Let  your  brains  be  knoclted  out,  my  good 
sir,  1  do  n't  like  them. 

Marlow.     Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  Ihem- 

Mardcasile.  (Adde.)  Tlieir  impudence  confounds  me. 
(To  tkem.)  Gentlemen,  yon  are  my  guests,  make _wliat 
iiherations  you  jilease.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish 
to  I'clrcnch,  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Murhw.  '  Item :  A  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sau- 
B;iges,  a  Florentine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  tiff 
—  taff  —  (affely  cream!' 

Hastings.  Conlbund  j-our  made  dishes  ;  I  shall  be  as 
mueh  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  din- 
ner at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I  'in  for  plain 
eating. 

Hardcastle.  I  'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like  ;  bnl  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have  a  particular 

Marhw.     Why,  really  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
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q\ih\<ti,  lli:it  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another, 
Send  us  what  you  please.  So  roucb  lor  supper.  And 
now  10  see  that  oui"  beds  are  aired,  and  properly  taken 

IJardcastle.  I  entreat  you  11  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Marlow.  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must 
excuse  me:  1  alwiiys  look  to  these  things  myself 

ffardcastie.  1  must  insist,  sir,  you  'U  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  head. 

Marlow.  You  see  1  'm  resolved  on  it.  (Aside.)  A 
very  troublesome  fellow  tliis,  as  ever  I  met  witli. 

Bardcasde.     Well,  sir,  I  'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend 

you.     (Aside.)     This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I 

never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence. 

[^Exeunt  Marlyw  and  Sardcasik. 

Hastings.  (Alone.)  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities 
begin  to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him?  Ha! 
what  do  I  see  ?     Miss  Neville,  by  all  that 's  happy  ! 

Enter  Mss  Neville. 


My  dear  Hastings!     To  what  unex- 
o  what  accident,  am  I  to  ascribe 


Miss  Net 
pectftd  good  fortune  — 
this  happy  meeting? 

Hostinys.  Eatlier  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as  I 
could  uever  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest  Constance 
at  an  inn. 

Mi%^  NemUe.  An  inn !  sure  you  mistake :  my  aunt, 
my  guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce  you  to 
think  this  house  an  inn  ? 
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Ilastinys.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,witl!  whom  I  came 
down,  and  I,  Lave  been  sent  Lere  as  to  an  inn,  I  assure 
you.  A  young  fellow  whom  we  accidenlally  met  at  a 
house  hard  by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  Neville.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my  hopeful 
cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  so  often ; 

Hmtinga.  He  wliom  your  aunt  intends  for  yoo?  lie 
of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions  ? 

Mis$  Neeille.  You  liave  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  I 
assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew  how  heartily 
he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  has  underta- 
ken fo  court  me  for  him,  and  aetually  begins  to  think  she 
has  made  a  conquest. 

Hastings.  Thou  dear  dissembler!  You  must  know, 
my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  opportunity 
of  my  friend's  visit  here  to  get  admittance  into  the  family. 
Tlie  horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with 
their  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  refreshed;  and,  then,  if 
my  dearest  girl  will  trust  iu  lier  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall 
soon  be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among  slaves  the 
laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Miss  NeeiHe.  I  have  often  to'ld  you,  that  though  ready 
(o  obey  you,  I  yet  sliould  leave  my  little  fortune  behind 
with  reluctance.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was  left  me  by 
my  uncle,  the  India  director,  and  chiefly  consists  in  jew- 
els. I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to 
let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I  'm  very  near  succeeding. 
The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession,  you  shall 
Snd  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

liaslings.     Perish  the  baubles  !     Tour  person  is  all  1 
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-Whaf  if  we 


desire.  In  (he  mean  limt',  mj-  friend  Marlow  muiit  not 
be  let  into  his  miolake.  I  know  the  strange  reserve  of 
his  temper  is  such,  that  if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he 
would  inslanilj'  quit  tke  house  before  our  plan  was  ripe 
for  execution. 

Miss  NeviUe.     But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  Ihe  de- 
ception ? —  Miss  Hardca^tle  is  just  returned  from  walk- 
ilil!  continue  to  deceive  him? — This, 

Enter  Marlow. 

Marloii}.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people  tease 
me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  man- 
ners to  leave  me  alone,  and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself, 
but  his  old-fashioned  wife  on  my  batk.  They  talk  of 
coming  to  sup  with  us  too;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are 
to  run  the  gaunllet  througli  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
"What  have  we  got  here? 

Bastings.  JIj  dear  Charles !  Let  me  congratulate 
you  —  The  most  fortunate  accident ! — Whodo  you  think 
is  just  alighted? 

Marlow.     Cannot  guess. 

HaMings.  Our  mistresses,  hoy.  Miss  Hardcastle  and 
Miss  Neville,  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Con- 
stance Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine 
in  the  neighborhood,  they  called  on  their  return  (o  take 
fresh  horses  here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the 
next  room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Was  n't  it 
lucky  ?  eh ! 

Mmlow.  (Aside.)  I  have  been  mortified  enough  of 
26 
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all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to  complete  mj 
em  hari-a  ssment. 

Hastings.  Well,  but  was  n't  it  the  most  forlunale  thing 
in  the  world  ? 

Marlow.  Oh,  yes.  Very  fortunate  — a  moat  joyful 
encounter.  But  our  dresses,  George,  you  know,  are  in 
disorder  —  What  if  we  should  postpone  the  liappiness  till 
to-morrow  ?  —  To-morrow  at  her  own  house  —  It  will  be 
everj- bit  as  convenient — and  rather  more  respectful  — 
To-morrow  let  it  he.  [  Offering  to  go. 

Hastings.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony  will 
displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress  will  show  the 
ardor  of  your  impatience.  Besides,  she  knows  you  are 
in  the  house,  and  will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Marlow.  Oh,  the  devil!  How  shall  I  support  it?  — 
Hem  I  hem  1  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You  are  to 
assist  me,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous. 
Yet  hang  it !  I  'II  take  courage.     Hem  1 

Hastings.  Pshaw,  man  !  it's  but  the  first  plunge,  and 
all 's  over.     She 's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Marlow.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I  dread  most  to 
encounter. 

^Ertter  Miss  Hordcastle,  as  relumed  from  walking. 

Hastings.  ( Introducing  them.)  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mr. 
Marlow,  I  'm  proud  of  bringing  two  persons  of  such  mer- 
it together,  that  only  want  lo  know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

Aliss  Hardcastle.  (Aside.)  Now  for  meetitig  my  mod- 
est gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  quite  in  his  own 
manner.     (After  a  pause,  in  which  he  appears  very  uneasy 
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and  disconcerted.)  I'm  glad  of  your  safe  amval,  sir, 
I'm  told  you  liad  some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Marlow.  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  some. 
Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but  should  he  sorry 
■ — madam  —  or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents — that  are 
BO  agreeably  concluded.     Hem  I 

Hasdngs.  (  To  him.)  You  never  apoke  better  in  your 
whole  life.     Keep  it  up,  and  I  'II  insure  you  the  victoiy. 

Mss  H'lrikasile.  I  'm  ufiaid  you  flatter,  sir.  You 
that  have  seen  sft  much  of  the  finest  company,  can  find 
little  eoteriainment  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  country. 

Marlow.  (  Gathering  courage.)  I  have  lived,  indeed, 
in  the  world,  madam ;  but  I  have  kept  very  little  compa- 
ny. I  have  been  hut  an  observer  upon  life,  madam,  while 
others  were  enjoying  it. 

Miss  NeviUe.  But  that,  I  am  fold,  is  the  way  to  enjoy 
it  at  last. 

Hastings.  (To  him.)  Cicero  never  spoke  better. 
Once  more,  and  you  are  confirmed  in  assurance  for  ever. 

Marlow.  (To  kirn.)  Hem!  stand  by  me  then,  and 
when  I'm  down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  set  me  up 


Miss  Hardcasth.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life, 
were,  I  fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  you  must  have 
had  much  more  to  censure  than  to  approve. 

Marlow.  Pardon  mis,  madam.  I  was  always  willing 
to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is  rather  an  ob- 
ject of  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hastings.  (To  Mm.)  Bravo,  bravo.  Never  spoke 
so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcastle,  I  see 
that  you  and  Mr.  Marlow  arc  going  to  be  very  good  com- 
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pany.     I  believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the 

Marlow.  Kot  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  like 
your  company  of  all  things.  (To  him.)  Zounds! 
George,  sure  you  won't  go?  how  can  you  leave  us? 

'Hastings.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversation,  so 
we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  (To  him.)  Yon  do  n't 
consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  manage  a  liltle  lgte-iL-t@te 
of  our  own.  [Exeunt, 

Miss  HardcaMle.  {^Afler  a  pause.)  •But  you  have  not 
been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir:  the  ladies,  I 
should  hope,  have  employed  some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Marlmo.  (Relapsing  into  fimidily.)  Pai'don  me,  mad- 
am, 1  —  I — I  —  as  yet  have  studied  —  only  —  to  —  de- 
serve them. 

Miss  Jiardcasile.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  worst 
way  to  obtain  them. 

Marlow.  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  I  love  to  couverse 
only  with  the  more  grave  and  sensible  part  of  the  sex — 
But  I  'm  afraid  I  grow  tiresome. 

Miss  HardcastU.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  I 
like  so  much  as  grave  cenrersation  myself;  I  could  hear 
it  ibr  ever.  Indeed  I  have  oflen  been  surprised  how  a 
man  of  sentiment  could  ever  admire  those  light,  airy 
plea'iures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Marlow.     It 's a  disease of  the  mind,  madam. 

In  the  variety  of  tastes  there  must  be  some  who,  wanting 
a  relish for urn  —  u  —  um  — 

Miss  Hwrdcasih.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  must 
be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined  pleasures,  pre 
tend  to  despise  what  they  are  incapable  of  tasting. 
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Mwlow.  Mj  meaning,  madam,  but  infinitely  better 
Kxpressed.     And  t  vi\u\  help  ob.-ierving a 

Mies  Hardcaslle.  (Aside.)  Wlio  could  ever  suppose 
this  iellow  impudent  upon  some  occasions!  {To  Aim.) 
You  were  going  to  ob^n-e,  sir 

Marlow.  I  was  observing,  madam  —  I  protest,  mad- 
am, I  forget  wliat  I  was  going  to  observe. 

Miss  Hardcastle.     (Aside.)     I  vow  and  s 
him.)     You  were  observing,  sir,  that  i 
pocrisy  —  something  about  hypocrisy,  s 

Marlow.  Yes,  madiim.  In  this  age  of  hypocrisy, 
there  are  few  who,  upon  strict  inquiry,  do  not  —  a  — 

Miss  Bardcasth.    I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 
Madow.     (Aside.)     Egad !  and  that 's  more  tliaa  I  do 

Miss  Hardcastle.  You  mean  dial,  in  this  hypocritical 
age,  there  are  a  few  that  do  not  condemn  in  public  what 
they  practise  in  private,  and  think  they  pay  every  debt 
to  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Marlow.  True,  madam  ;  those  who  have  most  virtue 
in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their  bosoms.  But 
I  'm  sure  I  tire  you,  madam. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  fbere  's  some- 
thing so  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  manner,  such  life 
and  force  —  Pmy,  sir,  go  on. 

Marlow.     Yes,  madam,  I  was  saying that  there 

are  some  occasions  —  when  a  total  want  of  courage,  mad- 
am, destroys  all  the and  puts  us upon  —  a  — 


Miss  Hardcaslle.     I  j 


i  with  you  entirely ;  a  want 
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f  p  occasions,  assumes  the  appeiirance 

f  d  b       ys  us  when  we  most  want  lo  ex- 

1     lb      jou  II  I  uc   id. 
\f  I         ^  ad   n.     Morally  speaking,  tnadam  — 

II        M      ^      11     xpeeiing  us  in  tbe  next  room.     I 
H'oulil  not  intrude  for  llie  woi'ld. 

Miss  Hardcasile.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more 
agreeably  entertained  in  nil  my  life,     Pray  go  on. 

Marlaw.    Yes,  madam,  I  was -But  she  beckons 

us  to  join  her.    Mailam,  sball  I  do  myself  the  honor  to 
attend  yon  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.     Well,  then,  I  '11  follow. 

Marlow.  (Aside.)  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
done  for  me.  [7&('(. 

Misa  HardcastU.  {Alone.)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  "Was  there 
ever  such  a  sober,  sentimental  interview  ?  1  'm  certain 
he  scarce  looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time.  Yet  tbe 
fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bashfuiness,  is  pretty  well 
too.  He  has  good  sense,  but  then  so  buried  in  his  fears, 
that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could 
teach  him  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
tliat  I  know  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is  tliat  some- 
body ?    That,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer. 

\_Exit. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  NeviUe,  fallowed  h/  Mn.  Hardca&ile 
and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  coufin  Coa?  I 
wonder  you  're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very  engiiging. 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  apeak  to  one'a 
own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 
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Tony.  Aj',  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation  you 
want  lo  mako  mii  though  ;  but  it  won't  do.  I  tell  you, 
cousin  Con,  it  won't  do  ;  bo  I  beg  you  'II  keep  your  dis- 
tance —  I  want  no  nearer  relationship. 

\Siie  fvUoiBs,  coqueUing  him  lo  the  buck  scene. 

Mrs.  Sardcasth.  Weli,  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are 
■very  entertaining.  There  'a  iiothing  in  the  world  I  love 
to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and  the  fashions  ;  though 
1  was  never  there  myself. 

Hastings.  Never  there !  You  arnaae  me  !  From  your 
air  and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been  bred  ail  your 
Jife  eitliev  at  Ranelagh,  St.  James's,  or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs.  Hardcoitle.  Oh,  sir,  you  're  only  pleased  to  say 
BO.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  manner  at  all.  I'm 
in  love  ftiUi  the  town,  and  that  serves  lo  raise  me  above 
Borae  of  our  neighboring  rustics;  but  who  can  have  a 
luanuer,  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto 
Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places,  where  the  nobili- 
ty chiefly  resort  ?  All  I  can  do  is  to  enjoy  London  at 
second-hand.  I  take  care  to  know  every  iSte-a-tete  from 
the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions,  as 
they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss  Rickets  of 
Crooked  Lane.  Pray,  how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr. 
Hastings  ? 

Bastings.  Extremely  elegant  and  degagee,  upon  my 
woi-d,  madam.     Your  friseur  is  a  Frenchman,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  protest,  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
A  print  ill  the  Ladies    Memorandum-book  for  the  last 

Hastings.     Indeed !  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box  at  the 
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play-bouse,  would  diw  as   m 

any   gazers  as   my  Lady 

Mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

Mrs.  Nardcuslk.     I  vow,  sin 

X  inoculation  began,  there 

is  no   mt:'a  tiling    to  be   seen 

s  a  plain  woman  ;  so  one 

must  dress  a  little  particular, 

or  one  may  e'icape  in  the 

Hasting$.  Bui  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam,  in 
any  dress.     (Bowing.) 

Mrs.  Ilardcastle.  Yet  what  signifies  my  dressing,  when 
I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  aa  Mr.  Hard- 
caslle  ?  all  I  can  say  will  never  argue  down  a  single  but- 
ton from  his  clothes,  I  have  often  wanted  liim  to  Ihi-ow 
off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was  bald,  to  plas- 
ter ii  over,  like  my  Lord  Pateiy,  with  powder, 

Hastings.  You  are  right,  madam  ;  tor,  as  among  the 
ladies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among  the  men  Ihi-re  aro 
none  old. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was  ?  Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he  said  I 
only  wanled  him  to  throw  off  his  wig  to  convert  it  into  a 
tCle  Ibr  my  own  wearing. 

Hastings.  Intolerable  I  A(  your  age  you  may  war 
what  you  please,  and  it  must  become  you, 

,1/rs.  Ilardcastle.  Pray,  Mr,  Hastings,  what  do  yoa 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  ? 

Hastings.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ;  but 
1  'm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing 

Mr-s.  Ilardcastle.  Seriously  ?  Then  I  shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Hastings.     No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels  lill 
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she 's  past  forty.     For  iDslance,  miss  there,  in  a  \)olite 
circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  child  —  a  mere  maker  of 

Mrs.  Ilardcastle.  And  yet,  my  niece  thinks  herself  as 
much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as  the  oldest  of 
as  iill. 

Hastings.  Your  niece,  is  she  ?  And  that  young  gen- 
tltman  —  a  brother  of  youre,  I  should. presume? 

ilrs.  Ilardcastle.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted 
lo  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They  fall  in 
and  out  ten  times  a-day,  as  if  ihey  were  man  and  wife 
already.  (7'o  them.)  Well,  Tony,  child,  what  soft  things 
are  you  saying  to  your  cousin  Constance  this  evening  ? 

Toni/.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but  that 
it 's  very  hard  io  be  tbllowed  about  no,  Ecod  !  I  've  not 
a  place  in  the  house  now  that's  left  to  myself,  but  the 
stable. 

Mrs.  Hardcasde.  Never  mind  him,  Con,  my  dear :  he's 
in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Neville.  There's  something  g;enerous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  talis  out  belbre  faces,  to  be  forgiven 
in  private. 

Tony.     Tiiat  's  a  damned  confounded  —  crack. 
■  Mrs.  Hardcasde.     Ah !    he 's  a  sly  one.     Do  n't  you 
think  they  're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth,  Mr.  Has- 
tings?    The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a  T,     They're  of  a 


Back  (o  back,  my  pretties 
Tony.     You  had  as  good  not  make 


Miss  NfivilU.     0  lud  1  lie  h; 


that  Mr.  Hastings 

me,  I  tell  you. 

(Pleasuring.) 
t  cracked  my  head. 
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Mrs.  nardcastle.  Ob,  the  monster !  for  shame,  Tony, 
You  A  man,  and  behave  so  ! 

I'ony.  If  I  'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin,  Ecod ! 
1  '11  rot  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  HardcaslU.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I  'm 
to  get  for  the  pains  I  liave  taken  in  your  education  ?  I 
that  have  rocked  you  in  your  cradle,  and  fed  tliat  pretty 
mouth  with  a  spoon  ?  Did  not  I  work  that  waistcoat  to 
make  you  genteel  ?  Did  not  I  prescribe  for  you  every 
day,  and  weep  while  the  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony.  Ecod!  jou  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you  have 
been  dosing  me  ever  since  1  was  born.  I  have  gone 
through  every  receipt  in  the  Complete  Housewife  ten 
times  over ;  and  you  ha\  e  thoughts  of  coursing  me  through 
Quincey  next  spring.  But,  ecod !  I  tell  you,  I'  11  not  be 
made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Eardcastle.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper? 
Was  n't  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony.  I  wish  you  'd  let  me  and  my  good  alone,  then. 
Snubbing  this  way  when  I  'm  in  spirits !  If  I  'm  to  have 
any  good,  let  it  come  of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it, 
dinging  it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  Eardcaslh.  That 's  fake ;  I  never  see  you  when 
you  're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the  alehouse 
or  kennel.  1  'm  never  to  bo  delighted  with  your  agreea- 
ble wild  notes,  unfeeling  monster  I 

Tony.  Ecod !  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the  wild- 
est of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Hardcastk.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  he 
wants  to  bi'eak  ray  heai't ;  I  see  he  does. 

>tar   madam,  permit    me   to  lecture    the 
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toung  fienlleman  a  little.     I'm  cerlain  J  can   peiv^uiido 

Mrs.  Uardcaslle.  Well,  I  must  retire.  Come,  Coit- 
ifaiK-e,  my  love.  You  see,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  wretclied- 
less  of  my  situation:  was  ever  i>oor  woman  so  pkgued 
vltli  a  iltar,  sweet,  pretty,  provoking,  unJutiiul  boy ! 

[^JSxeimf  Mrs.  Hardcasth  and  Miss  NeviUe. 


Tony. 

There  was  a  yonng  man  riiling  by. 
And  fain  ivould  liave  his  will. 

Rflng  (to  didio  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort  of 
her  heart.  I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry  over  a  book 
for  an  hour  together ;  and  they  said  they  liked  the  book 
the  belter  ilie  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hastings.  Then  you  're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I  find, 
my  preily  young  gentleman  ? 

Toiiy.     That  'a  as  I  find  'um. 

Hasting$.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I  dare 
answer?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a  pretty,  well-tem- 
pered girl. 

Tony.  That 's  because  you  do  n't  know  her  as  well 
as  I.  E(:od  !  I  know  every  inch  about  liev  ;  and  there's 
no!  a  moi-e  bitter  canianekerous  toad  in  all  Christendom. 

Hastings.  (Aside.)    Pretty  encouragement  for  a  lover  I 

Tony.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  heiglit  of  that.  She 
has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or  a  colt  the 
first  day's  breaking. 

Hastings.     To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 
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Tcnty.  Ay,  lit^fore  com|iany.  But  when  she 's  with 
liyi'  plyjmates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  in  a  gale. 

Hastings.     But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  iier  that 

Tmty.  Yea,  hut  curb  her  never  so  little,  slie  kicks  up, 
and  you  're  flung  in  a  ditch, 

Hastings.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. 
Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox !  Slie  "s  all  a  made-up  thing,  mun. 
Ah !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you 
might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Eeod !  she  has  two  eyes  as 
black  as  sloes,  and  cheeks  as  broad  and  red  a'f  a.  pulpit 
cusliion.     She  'd  make  two  of  she. 

naslings.  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that  would 
take  this  bitter  baqrain  off  your  hands? 

Tony.     An  an  ! 

Hastings.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take  Miss 
Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and  your  dear  Betsey? 

Tony.  Ay;  hut  where  is  there  such  a  friend — for 
who  would  take  her? 

Hastings.  I  am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll  engage 
to  "hill  her  otf  to  France,  and  you  shall  never  hear  more 
of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you  !  Eeod  I  will  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood.  I  '11  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to  your  cliaise  that 
shall  trundle  you  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  may  be  get  yon 
a  paiT  of  her  forlin  besides,  in  jewels,  that  you  little 

Hastings.    My  dear  Squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
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Tony.     Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see  more  of 
my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me.     (^Singing.) 


We  are  the  hoys 
That  funrs  no  noi 
Where  the  thuiid. 


ACT    THIRD. 

Enter  Jlardcasile. 

Jlardeastle.  What  eould  my  old  friend  Sir  Charlea 
mean  by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestest  young 
man  in  town  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  roost  impudent 
piece  of  brass  that  ever  spoke  witli  a  tongue.  He  has 
taken  pos.session  of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire-side  already. 
He  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parlor,  and  desired  me  to  see 
them  taken  care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his  im- 
pudence affects  my  daughter.     She  will  certainly  be  shock- 

Enier  Miss  Hardcasile,  plcdnly  dressed. 

Hardeastle.  Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress,  as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  was  no 

Miss  Hardeastle.  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obey- 
ing your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe  them 
without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 

Hardeastle.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  you 
27 
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"Of  pill}  when  I  recommended  my  modest 
g      1  1    y  I  ver  (o-day. 

M      H    d     ll       "i  u  taught  me  to  expect  Bomelhing 

Ira    d  d  I  tiid  the  original  exceeds  the  de- 

l 

H    d     tl      1  ver  so  surprised  in  my  life !    He 

1  a.  q    I  1        1   1    11  my  faculties. 

M      H    d  astl       I     ever  saw  any  tiling  like  it ;  and 

m       ft!  I]  too 

U    d     tl      Ay  I     1  arned  it  all  abroad  —  what  a  fool 

I   '     tl     k        J        g  man   could  learn  modesty  by 

t        II  I''      H  It       soon  learn  wit  at  a  masquerade. 

M      H    d  is!/       It    eems  all  natural  to  him. 

II  d  ll  A  g  od  deal  assisted  by  bad  company  and 
a  Fiench  dancmg-ma^ter. 

Miss  Hardca$tk.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa.  A  French 
dancing-master  could  never  Lave  taught  him  thsit  timid 
look — that  awkward  address  —  that  basliful  manner. 

HarJcaslk     ^VTio-e  look  ?  whose  manner,  child  ? 

Afiii  Hardraslle  Mr.  Marlow's :  liis  matwaise  Anrfe, 
hi-  tnniditj    etruik  me  at  the  first  siglit. 

Hari/rastk  Then  jour  first  sight  deceived  you  :  for  I 
lliink  luni  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights  that  ever 

Miss  Ilardcastle  Sure,  sir,  you  rally !  I  never  saw 
anj  one  -lO  modest 

Surdaistle  And  c^n  you  be  serious  ?  I  never  saw 
=ULh  a  bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  1  was  born. 
Bully  Daw=on  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hardcaslle      Surprising!     He  met  me  with  a  re 
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epectful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

Jfardcastle.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly  air, 
and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blood  freeze  again. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  He  treafed  me  with  diifidence  and 
respeel ;  censured  the  mannera  of  the  age;  admired  the 
prudence  of  girls  that  never  laughed,  tired  me  with  apol- 
ogies for  being  tii^some,  then  left  the  I'oom  with  a  bow, 
and  '  Madam,  I  would  not  for  the  world  detain  you.' 

Hardcastle.  He  epoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all  his 
life  before,  asked  twenty  questions,  and  never  waited  for 
an  ansivei-,  interrupted  my  best  remai'kri  with  some  silly 
pun,  and  when  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not 
a  good  hand  at  making  puncli.  Yes,  Kate,  he  asked  your 
father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mis- 
taken 

Hardcastle.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shown  himself,  I  'm 
delermmed  he  thall  never  have  my  consent. 

Mus  Hardcastle.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take 
him,  lie  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hardcastle.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — to 
reject  him. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Tes — but  upon  conditions.  For  if 
you  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more  presum- 
ing ;  if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and  I  more  impor- 
tunate —  I  do  n't  know  —  llie  fellow  is  well  enough  for  a 
man  —  certainly  we  do  n't  meet  many  such  at  a  horse-race 
in  the  country. 

Hardcasth.     If  we  should  find  him  so But  that  'a 
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impossible.  The  first  appearance  lias  done  my  business. 
I  'm  seitlora  deceived  in  IhaL 

Miss  Hwrdcaslh.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  gvxid 
qualities  under  that  first  appearance. 

Hardcasde.  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside  to 
her  lasle,  she  then  seis  about  guessing  the  rest  of  his  fur- 
niture. Wiib  her  a  smooth  fare  stands  for  good  sense, 
and  a  genteel  figure  for  every  virtue. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  begun 
with  a  compliment  to  my  good  sense,  won't  end  with  a 
%neer  at  my  understanding! 

Hardcastle.  Pardon  me,  ICat«.  But  if  young  Mr. 
Brazen  can  find  the  art  of  reconciling  contradictions,  he 
may  please  u*  both,  perhaps. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  as  one  of  us  must  be  mistaken, 
what  if  we  go  to  make  farther  discoveries  ? 

Hardcastle.  Agreed.  But  depend  on't,  I'm  in  the 
right. 

Miss  Hurdcnsth.  And,  depend  on  't,  I'm  not  much  in 
the  wrong.  [^Exewnl. 

Enter  Tony,  running  in  with  a  casket. 

Tony.  Ecod  !  I  have  got  them.  Here  (hey  are.  My 
cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My  mother  shan't 
cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their  fortin  neither.  O  my 
genus,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings,  "hly  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed 
with  your  mother  ?     I  hope  you  have  amused  her  with 
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pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that  jou  are  willing 
to  be  reconciled  at  last?  Our  horses  wiU  be  refreshed  ia 
a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony.  And  here 's  something  to  bear  your  charges  by 
the  way  — (giving  the  casket) —  your  sweetheart's  jewels. 
Keep  them ;  and  hang  those,  I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of 
one  of  them. 

Hastings.  But  how  hare  you  procured  them  from 
your  mother? 

Tony.  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I  '11  tell  you  no  fibs. 
I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  had  not  a 
key  to  every  draw  in  my  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go 
to  the  alehouse  so  of)en  as  I  do?  An  honest  man  may 
rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time, 

Hastings.  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavoring  to  procure 
them  from  her  aunt  this  very  instant.  If  she  succeeds, 
it  wili  be  the  most  delicate  way,  at  least,  of  obtaining 
them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how  it  will  be. 
But  I  know  how  it  wiO  be  weU  enough, —  she  'd  as  soon 
part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hastings.  But  I  dread  the  effects  of  her  resentment, 
when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Tmiy.     Never  you  mind  her  resentment ;  leave  me  (o 

manage  that.     I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce 

of  a  cracker.  Zounds  !  here  they  are.  Morrice !  Prance ! 

[Exit  Hastings. 

Tony,  Mrs.  Hardcastk,  and  Miss  Neville. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.     Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaze  me. 
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Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels !  It  will  be  timii  enough 
for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  heuce,  wLeii  your  beau- 
ty begins  to  woat  repairs. 

Miss  A'evtUe.  But  what  will  repair  beauly  at  forty, 
will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.  HardcastJe.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none. 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  ornaments. 
Betides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out  at  preseof.  Don't  you 
sec  half  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  my  Lady  Kill- 
daylight,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry 
their  jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and 
mareaaites  back  ? 

Miss  Neville,  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  somebody 
tha,t  shall  be  nameless  would  like  me  best  with  all  my 
little  finery  about  me? 

Mrs.  Sordcasile.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and  then 
see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you  want  any  better 
sparklers.  What  do  you  think,  Tony,  my  dear  ?  Does 
your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewels  in  your  eyes  to  set  off 
her  beauty  ? 

Tony.     That 's  as  hei'eafter  may  he. 

Miss  Neville.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it  would 
oblige  me. 

Mrs.  MardccKtle.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and 
table-cut  things.  They  would  make  you  look  like  the 
court  of  King  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show.  Besides,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  't  readily  come  at  them.  They  may  he  miss- 
ing for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Toji!/.  (Apart  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle.)  Then  why  don't 
you  tell  her  so  at  once,  as  she  's  so  longing  for  tbera  ?  Tell 
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her  (hey 're  lost.  It's  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  Say 
tliey  're  lost,  and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  I/ardcaslk.  (Apart  to  2'ony.)  Tou  know,  my 
dear,  I'm  only  keeping  them  Ibr  you.  So  if  I  say  they 
are  gone,  you  '11  bear  me  witness,  will  you  ?  Ha !  he !  he  I 

Twiy.  Never  fear  me.  Eeod !  I  '11  say  I  saw  them 
taken  out  with  my  own  eyes. 

Miss  Nerille.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  madam  — 
just  lo  be  permitted  to  show  them  as  relics,  aiid  then  they 
may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs.  I/ardcasl!e.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear  Con- 
stance, if  I  could  find  them  yon  should  have  them.  They 
are  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost,  for  augliC  I  know  ;  bul 
we  must  have  patience,  wherever  they  an;. 

Miss  Neville.  I'll  not  believe  it ;  this  is  but  a  shallow- 
pretence  to  deny  me.  1  know  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
BO  slightly  kept,  and  as  you  are  to  answer  for  tbe  loss  — 

Mrs.  Hardcasth.  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  Co]i=tance.  If 
they  be  lost,  I  must  i-eslore  an  equivalent.  But  my  sou 
knows  tliey  are  missing,  and  not  to  be  found. 

Tony.  That  I  can  hear  witness  lo.  They  are  missing, 
and  not  to  be  found ;  I  '11  take  my  oath  on 't. 

Mrs.  MardcastU.  You  must  learn  resignation,  my  dear ; 
for  though  we  lose  oui'  fortune,  yet  we  should  not  lose  our 
patience.     See  me,  how  calm  I  am. 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at  the 
misfortunes  of  olhei-s. 

Mrs.  Hardcasik.  Sow,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trumpery.  We 
shall  soon  find  them;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  shall 
make  us(;  of  my  garnets  till  your  jewels  be  found. 
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Mi'ss  Neville.     I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  Hardcasth.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
woili!  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have  often  seen 
how  Hell  Ihuy  look  upon  me.  You  shall  have  tlmm,  [Exit. 

Miss  Neville.  I  dislike  them  of  all  tliinfre.  You  shan't 
stir.  Was  ever  any  lliing  so  provoking,  to  niisiay  my 
own  jewels,  and  tbrce  me  to  wear  her  ti-umpeiy  ? 

Tuny.  Do  n't  be  a  fooL  If  sIib  yivtis  you  (he  garnets, 
lake  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  ure  your  own  already, 
I  have  stolen  them  out  of  hei'  hui'oau,  and  she  does  n<it 
know  it  Fly  to  your  spark ;  he  '11  tell  you  more  of  the 
matter.     Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Miss  Neville.     My  dear  cousin ! 

Tony.  Vanish.  She-'s  here,  and  has  mli,,.-d  tliera  al- 
ready. [_Mirit  Miss  Neville.^  Zounds  !  how  siie  fidgets 
and  spits  about  like  a  Catharine  wheel ! 

Miter  Mrs.  ffardcaslle. 

Mrs.  Hnrdcasth.  Confusion  !  thieves !  robbers !  we 
are  cheated,  plundered,  bioke  ojicn,  undone. 

Tony.  "What's  (he  matter,  what's  the  mHllei-,  mam- 
ma ?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of  the  good 
faudlj-? 

Mis.  Hardcasde.     We  are  robbed.     My  bureau  has 

been  broken  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I  'm  undone. 

Tojiy.     Oh!  is  that  all?     Ha!  ha!  ha!     By  (he  laws, 

I  never  saw  it  bettei'  acted  in  my  life,     Ecod,  I  thought 

you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Mrs.  Hardcaslle.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest. 
My  bureau  has  been  broken  open,  and  all  taken  away. 
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Tmy.  Stick  to  that,  ha !  ha !  ha  !  stick  to  that.  1 11 
bftjr  witness,  you  know  \  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  HardcaUle.  I  tell  j'Ou,  Tony,  by  all  that's 
precious,  the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  sliall  be  ruined  for 

Tony.     Sure  I  know  they  are  gone,  and  I  am.  to  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
They  're  gone,  I  say. 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me  for  to 
laugh,  ha !  ha !  I  know  who  took  them  well  enough,  ha ! 

Mrs.  HardcoMle.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead, 
that  can 't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  a:id  earnest  1  I 
tell  you  I  'm  rot  in  jest,  booby. 

Tm.y.  That's  right,  that's  right;  you  must  be  in  a 
bitter  passion,  and  then  noboUy  will  suspect  either  of  ua. 
I  "11  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs.  ifardcasde.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross-grained 
brufe,  that  won't  hear  me !  Can  you  bear  witness  that 
you  're  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  woman  so 
beset  with  fools  on  one  hanl,  and  thieves  on  the  other  I 

Tony      I  can  btai  witness  to  that. 

■3Irs.  Hardcasth  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead, 
you,  and  I'll  turn  lou  out  of  the  room  directly.  My 
poor  niece,  what  will  become  ot  her?  Do  you  laugh, 
you  unfeeling  brule,  as  if  ^ou  enjoyed  my  distress  ? 

I'mty     I  etn  bear  witnes-  to  that. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  I'll 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother  I  will ! 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that,  ( Be  rum  of,  she 
follows  him.) 
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Enter  Miss  Hardcastk  and  Maid, 

Miss  Bca-dcastk.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is 
tlijil  broilierof  iaine,fo  send  them  to  ihe  house  as  an  inn; 
!iii !  ha  !  I  do  n't  wonder  at  his  impudence. 

Maid.  But  wliat  is  more,  madam,  the  young  gentle- 
man, as  j'ou  passed  by  in  your  present  dress,  asked  me 
ii'  jou  were  the  bar-maid.  He  mistook  you  for  the  bar- 
maid, madam  I 

Miss  Hardcastk.  Did  he?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  re- 
solved (o  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me.  Pimple,  how 
do  you  like  my  present  dress  ?  Do  n't  you  think  I  look 
something  like  Chen'y  in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It 's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  hidy  wears 
in  the  country,  but  wlien  she  visits  or  receives  company. 

Miss  Sardcaatle.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  re- 
member my  face  or  person  ? 

Maid.     Certain  of  it. 

Miss  Hardcasile.  I  vow  I  thought  so  ;  for  though  we 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  liis  fears  were  such  that 
he  never  once  looked  up  during  the  interview.  Indeed, 
if  he  liad,  niy  bonnet  would  have  kept  him  from  seeing 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping  him  in 
Ills  mistake  ? 

MiSS  IlardcastJe.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen, 
and  ihiit  is  no  email  advanlage  to  a  girl  who  brings  her 
face  lo  market. .  Then  I  shall  perhaps  make  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  tliat's  no  small  victory  gained  over  one  who 
never  addres?i^  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But 
my  chief  aim  is  to  tiike  my  gentleman  off  iiis  guard,  and, 
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the  giant's 


n  act  your  part,  and 
niatake  that,  as  he 


I  think  I  liave  got 


like  an  invisible  champion  of  re 
force  before  I  offer  to,  combaL 

Maid.     But  are  you  sure  y< 
disguise  your  voice  so  that  he  may  n 
has  already  mistaken  your  person  i 

Misi  Bardcastk.  Never  fear  n 
the  true  bar  cant —  Did  your  honor  call  ? —  Attend  the 
Lion  there. — Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel.  —  The 
Lamb  has  been  outi'ageous  Ihis  half  liour. 

Maid.     It  will  do,  madam.     But  he 's  here. 

[^Mxil  Maid. 

Milter  Marlow. 

MarhiD.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the  house ! 
I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repo.-^e.  If  I  go  to  the  best 
room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his  Story  ;  if  I  fly  to  the 
gallery,  there  we  have  my  hostess  with  her  courtesy  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment  to  myself, 
and  now  for  recollection.     [  fFoffis  and  muses. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Did  you  call,  sir?  Did  your  honor 
call? 

Mwrhw.  (Musing,)  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  she's 
too  gtuve  and  seutimental  for  me. 

Miss  Hardcastle.     Did  your  honor  call  ? 

ISlie  still  places  herself  be/ore  him, 
he  turning  away. 

Marlow.  No,  child.  (Musing.)  Besides,  from  the 
ghnipse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss    Mardcasth.     I  'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard    tlie  bell 


Mail<ne.     No,  no.      (Musing.)      I  have  pleased  my 
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liitlier,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I  'li  to-morrow 
please  myself  by  reluming.  (Taking  out  his  tahleU  and 
perusing.) 

Miss  Hardcasth.     Peiliaps  the  other  gentleman  called, 

Marlow.     I  tell  you  no. 

Miss  Hardcasde,  I  ahould  be  glad  to  know,  sir :  we 
have  sucb  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Marlow.  No,  no,  I  tell  yon.  {I^oohs  fvM  in  her  face) 
Yes,  child,  I  tliink  I  did  calL  I  wanted  —  I  wanted  —  I 
vow,  child,  you  ai-e  vastly  liandsome. 

Miu  HardcasOe.     0  la,  sir,  you  '11  mate  one  ashamed. 

Marlow.  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly,  malicious  eye. 
Te^,  yes,  my  dear,  I  did  call.  Have  you  got  any  of 
your  —  a —  what  d'ye  call  it,  in  the  Louse? 

Miss  Hardcaslh.  !So,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
these  ten  days. 

Marlow,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to  very 
little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a  taste,  just  by 
way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of  your  lips,  perhaps  I  might 
be  disappointed  in  that  too. 

Miss  Jiardcastte.  Nectar  I  neclar !  Tliat  'a  a  liquor 
there 's  no  call  for  in  these  paila.  French,  1  suppose. 
We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir. 

Marlow.     Of  true  English  growth,  I  assure  you. 

Miss  IlardcaMle.  Then  it's  odd  I  should  not  know  it. 
We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house,  and  I  have 
lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Marlow.  Eighteen  years !  Why,  one  would  think, 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  bom.  How  old 
are  you  ? 
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Miss  Hardcasth.  Oh,  sir,  I  must  not  tell  my  age. 
Tiiey  say  women  and  music  should  never  be  dated. 

Marlow.  To  guess  at  this  distance,  you  ean't  be  much 
nhove  forty.  ( ApproncMng)  Yet  nearer,  I  do  n't  think 
BO  much.  (Approaching)  By  coming  close  to  some 
women,  they  look  jouuger  still ;  hut  when  we  come  very 
close  indeed  —  (Attempting  to  kiss  her.) 

Miss  HardcaMh.  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wauled  to  know  one's  age  as  they  do 
horses,  hy  mark  of  mouth. 

Marlmo.  1  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely  ill. 
If  you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  possihle  you 
and  r  can  ever  be  acquainted  ? 

H/Iiss  Ifardcastle.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you  ?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I.  I  'm 
sure  j-ou  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle,  that  was  here 
a  while  ago,  in  this  obslropalous  manner.  1 11  warraut 
me,  before  her  you  looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the 
ground,  and  talked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  were  he- 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Marhw.  {Aside)  Egad,  she  has  hit  it,  sure  enough  I 
(To  her)  In  awe  of  her,  child?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  mere 
awkward,  squinting  thing!  No,  no.  I  find  you  don't 
know  me.  I  laughed  and  rallied  her  a  little;  but  I  was 
unwilling  to  he  too  severe.    No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe. 

Miss  JJardoas&e.  Oh,  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favorite,  Z 
find,  among  the  ladies  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favorite.  And  yet, 
hang  me,  I  do  n't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to  follow.  At 
'he  ladies'  club  in  toivn  I  'm  called  their  agreeable  Kattle. 
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Eatile,  child,  is  not  ray  real  name,  but  one  I  'm  known 
by.  My  name  is  Solomons ;  Mr.  Solomons,  my  dear,  at 
your  service.     (Offering  to  saiuCe  her.) 

Miss  Hardeasile.  Holil,  sir,  you  are  introducing  me  to 
your  dub,  not  to  yourself.  And  you  're  so  great  a  fevor- 
ite  there,  you  say  ? 

Marlow.  Yes,  my  dear.  There 's  Mrs.  Mantrap, 
Lady  Bdtty  Blackleg,  the  Counlesa  of  Sligo,  Mrs.  Lang- 
horns,  old  Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  and  your  humble  serv- 
ant, keep  up  the  spirit  of  (he  place. 

Misi  Hardcasth.      Then  it  'a  a  very  merry  place,  I 


Marlow.  Yes,  as  merry  as  curds,  suppers,  wine,  and 
old  women  can  make  us. 

Mi&s  Hardcasth.     Anr3  their  agreeable  Kattle,  La !  ha ! 

Marlow.  (Aside)  Egad  !  I  don't  quite  like  this  chit. 
She  looks  knowing,  methinks.     You  laugh,  child? 

Miss  Hardeasile.  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what  time 
they  all  have  for  minding  their  work,  or  their  family. 

Mwrlow.  (Aside)  All's  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at  me. 
(To  her)    Do  you  ever  work,  child  ? 

Miss  Hardeasile.  Aje,  sure.  There 's  not  a  screen  or 
a  quilt  in  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear  witness  to 
that. 

Marlow,  Odso !  then  you  must  show  me  your  em- 
broidery, I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  myself  a  little. 
If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work,  you  must  apply  to 
me.     (ScKing  her  hand.) 

Miss  JIardcustle.  Ay,  hut  the  colors  do  n't  look  well 
by  candle-liglil.  You  shall  see  all  in  the  morning. 
(Struggling.) 
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Marlow.  And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?  Such  lieauty 
fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  Psliaw !  the  father 
here  !  My  old  luck :  I  never  nicked  seven  that  I  did  not 
tlirow  ames  ace  three  tiraes  following.* 

,  \^Exit  Marhw. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  who  stands   in  mrprise. 

Bardcastle.  So,  madam.  So  I  find  thia  is  your  modest 
lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer,  that  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  adored  at  humble  distance. 
Kate,  Kate,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  deceive  your  father 
so? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Never  ti-ust  me,  dear  papa,  but  he 's 
still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for  ;  you  '11  be  cou- 
vinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hardcastle.  By  the  band  of  my  body,  I  believe  his 
impudence  is  infectious  I  Did  n't  I  see  him  seize  your 
handj"  Didn't  I  see  him  hawl  you  about  like  a  milk- 
maid ?  And  now  you  talk  of  his  respect  and  his  modesty, 
forsooth ! 

Miss  Hardcastle.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of  his 
modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will  pass  off  with 
time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  improve  with  age,  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  him, 

Hardcastle.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run 
mad !  I  tell  you  I  'II  not  be  convinced.  I  am  convinced. 
He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours  in  the  house,  and  be 

*  AmL-5  are,  oi-  amhs  aee,  is  two  aces  thrown  at  the  same  time 
iiTi  two  .lifp.    As  seven  is  the  main,  lo  throw  ames  hpg  thrke  ran- 
s,  tlial  is,  hazards  his  money  on  seven. 


the  player  nicl 
y  bad  luck. 
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has  already  encroached  on   all  my  pierogatives.       Ton 
may  like  bis  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty ;  bol  my  son- 
in-liiw,  madam,  must  have  very  different  qualifieaiions. 
Miss  Hardcastk.     Sir,  I  ask  hut  this  night  to  convince 

Hardcasde.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time,  for  I 
have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very  hour. 

Miss  HardeaslU.  Give  me  that  hour,  then,  and  I  hope 
to  satisfy  you. 

Hardcastk.  "Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  111 
have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  Ail  fair  and  ojien,  do 
you  mind  me. 

Miss  Hardcasile.    I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  that 
I  considered  your  commands  as  my  pride ;  for  your  kind- 
ness is  such,  that  my  duty  as  yet  has  been  inelinaiioo. 
\_Exeunt. 


ACT    FOURTn. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  NeviUe. 

Hastings.  Tou  surprise  me  :  Sir  Charles  Marlow  ex- 
pected here  this  night !  Where  have  you  had  your  in- 
formation ? 

Miss  NeviUe.  Tou  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just  saw 
liJs  letter  to  Mr.  Hai-duastle,  in  which  he  tells  him  he  in- 
tends setting  out  in  »  few  hours  after  his  son, 

Hastings.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  complet- 
ed  before  he  arrives.     He   knows  me;   and  should   he 
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find  (tie  liei'e,  ivould  discover  my  name,  and,  perhaps,  my 
llli^iJ£ns,  to  llie  rest  of  tiie  family. 

;l//ss  NenUle.     Tbe  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hustings,  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  (hem  to  Marlow, 
who  keejis  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  Jn  the  mean  time, 
I  'D  go  io  prepare  matters  for  our  elopement,  I  have  had 
the  Squire's  promise  of  a  fi'esh  pajrof  Lorses  ;  and  if  I 
should  not  see  him  again,  will  write  him  further  direc- 
tions, [.Exit. 

Miss  Neville,  Well,  success  attend  you !  In  the  mean 
lime,  I  '11  go  amuse  my  aunt  with  the  old  pretence  of  a 
violent  piission  for  my  cousin.  [iieVt 


Enter  Marlow, 


II  a  Servant. 


Marlow.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean  hy  send- 
ing me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  to  keep  for  liim, 
when  he  knows  the  only  jdace  I  have  is  tlie  seat  of  a  post- 
coach  at  an  inn-<loor.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with 
the  landlady,  as  1  ordered  you?  Have  you  put  it  into 
her  own  hands  ? 

Seri'anl.     Yes,  your  honor. 

Murluw.     She  said  she'd  keep  it  safe,  did  she  ? 

Sen-ant.  Yes ;  she  said  she  'd  keep  it  safe  enough. 
She  iisked  me  how  I  came  by  it;  and  she  said  she  had  a, 
groat  mind  Io  make  me  give  an  account  of  myself. 

[£rii  Servant 

Marhw.      Ila!    ha  I    ha!     They're  safe,  however. 
What  an  unaccountable  set  of   beings    have   we    got 
This  Hide  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in  my  mind 
:  strangely,  and  drives  out  the  absurdities  of  all  the 
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rest  of  tlie  fimiily.     She  's  mine,  she  must  be  mine,  or 
I  'm  greatly  mistaken, 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hustings.  Bless  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that  1 
intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  JVIar- 
low  here,  and  in  sjiirits  too  ! 

Marlow.  Give  me  joy,  George !  Crown  me,  shadow 
me  with  laurels:  "^eW,  Geoi-ge,  after  all,  we  modest 
fellows  don't  want  for  success  among  the  women. 

Hastings.  Some  women,  you  mean.  Eiil  what  suc- 
cess has  your  honor's  modesty  been  crowned  with  now, 
that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 

Murlow.  Did  n't  you  see  the  tempting,  hrisk,  lovely, 
little  thing,  that  runs  about  the  house  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  to  its  girdle  ? 

IIiMiugs.     Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Marhw.  She 's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such  fire,  such 
motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips  —  but,  egad  1  she  would  not 
let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hastings.       But  are  you   so    sure,   so   very   sure   of 

Marhw.  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  showing  me  her 
work  above  stairs,  and  I  am  lo  approve  the  pattern, 

Hastings.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to  rob 
a  woman  of  her  honor? 

Marlow.  Pshaw !  pshaw  I  We  all  know  the  honor  of 
the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  do  n't  intend  lo  rob  her,  take 
my  iiord  for  it;  there's  nothing  in  this  house  I  shan't 
honestly  pay  for.  * 

Hastings,     I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 
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Marhw. 

And  if  she  has,  I  sliould  be  Ihe  last  man  in 

the  woi'ld  thai  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it.                                  j| 

IlasUiigs. 

Toil  have  taken  care,  I  liope,  of  the  casket 

I  sent  joii  1 

0  lock  up  ?     It 's  in  safety  ? 

Murlow. 

Yes,  yes;  it's  safe  enough.     I  have  taken 

caru  of  it. 

But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a  |)0.*t- 

coacli  at  an 

nn-door  a  pUic«  of  safety?     Ah  !  numscull! 

I  have  l.ikti 

1  better  precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for 

j'oui-^elf — 

have  — 

Hustings. 

What  ? 

Martow. 

I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlaJy  to  keep  for 

you. 

Hastings. 

To  the  landlady ! 

Murlow. 

The  landlady. 

Haslii'gs. 

You  did  ? 

Murlow. 

I  did.     She's  to  ho  answerable  for  its  forth- 

coming,  jou 

know. 

Hastings. 

Yes,  she  '11  bring  it  forth  with  a  witness. 

Marhw. 

Wasn't  I  right?     I  believe  you'll  allow 

that  I  acted 

prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hastings. 

(Aside.)      He  must  not  see  my  unes'^ine-! 

Marhw. 

You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  though,  me- 

thinks.     Su 

e  notliing  has  happened  ■* 

Bastings. 

No.  nothing.     Never  w  is  in  better  spiiita 

in  all  mj  life.    Aud  so  you  left  it  with  the  landlady,  h  ho, 

no  doubt.  V 

ly  readily  undertook  the  chatge 

MarloiB. 

Bather  too  readily;  for  she  not  only  kept 

to  keep  the 

messenger  too.'    Ha !  ha  1  ha  1 

Hastings 

He!  he!  he!     They 're  safe,  however. 

Marhw. 

As  a  guinea  in  a  miser's  purse. 
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Hastings.  (Aside.)  So  now  all  hopes  <rf'  fovliinc  are 
at  an  end,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it.  (To  him) 
Weil,  Charles,  I  'II  leave  you  to  your  meditations  on  the 
preity  bar-maid,  am],  he  !  lie !  he !  may  you  be  as  suc- 
cessful lor  yourself  as  you  have  been  for  me  ! 

IJUxit. 

Marhw.     Thauk  ye,  George  :  I  ask  no  more. —  ITa  ! 

Entnr  Bardcasth. 
Hardcastk.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It 's 
turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got  drunk  al- 
ready, I  'il  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  yet,  from  my  respect 
for  his  lather,  I  '11  be  calm.  (To  him)  Mr.  Marlow,  your 
servant.      I  'm   your   very   humble    servant.      (Bowing 

Marhw.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  (Aside.)  What 
is  to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Ilardcasde.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
that  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your 
father's  son,  sir.     I  hope  you  think  so? 

Marlow.  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want  much 
entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome 
wherever  he  goes. 

TTardcastk.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir.  But 
though  I  say  nothing  lo  your  own  conduct,  that  of  your 
servants  is  insufferable.  Their  manner  of  drinking  is 
setting  a  very  bad  example  in  this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Marlob-.  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  that  is  no  fault 
of  mine.  If  they  do  n't  drink  as  they  ought,  they  are  to 
blame.     I  ordered  Ihcm  not  to  spare  the  ceUai'.     I  did,  I 
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assure  you.  (To  the  side-scene)  Here,  let  one  of  my 
een-ants  come  up.  (To  him)  My  positive  directions 
were,  Ihat  as  I  did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make 
up  for  my  deflciencies  below. 

Hardcustle.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what  (Ley 
do  ?     I  'm  salisfled  ! 

Marhw.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  You  shall  hear  it 
from  one  of  themselves. 

Bnier  Servant,  drvnk. 

Marhw.   You,  Jeremy  !  Come  forward,  sirrah  I    What 

were  my  ordei-s  ?     Were  you  not  told  to  drink  freely, 

aud  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the 

Hardcaslle.     (Aside.)  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 

Jeremy.  Please  your  honor,  liberty  and  Fleet-street 
forever!  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm  as  good  as 
another  man.  I  'II  drink  for  no  man  before  supper,  sir, 
damme  1     GJood  liquor  will  sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a 

good  supper  will  not  sit  upon hiccup upon  my 

sir.  IBmt. 

You  see  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is  as  drunk 
as  he  can  possibly  be.  I  do  n't  know  what  you  'd  have 
more,  unless  you  'd  have  the  poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer- 
barrel. 

Hardcastle.  Zounds,  he'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I 
conlaio  myself  any  longer  !  Mr.  Marlow ;  sir,  1  have 
submitted  lo  your  insolence  for  more  than  four  hours,  and 
I  see  no  likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now  re- 
solved to  be  master  here,  sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and 
your  drunken  pack  may  leave  my  house  directly. 
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Marlow.  Leave  jour  house  !  —  Sure,  you  jest,  mj 
good  IViuiid?  Wliut!  when  I  am  doing  ivhaL  I  can  to 
I)leiise  you. 

Hardcuslh.  I  teil  joii,  sir,  you  don't  plesise  ;  so  I  de- 
sire you  wUl  leave  my  liouse. 

Marlow.  Hui'B  you  eaimot  be  serious?  at  this  time  o' 
niglil,  and  sueh  a  night  ?     You  only  mean  to  lianter  me. 

Bardcaade.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  'm  serious!  and  now  tjiat 
my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  liouse  is  mine,  and  I 
coinmand  you  to  leave  it  dii'ectly. 

Mai-low.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I  shan't 
stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  {In  a  serious  tone.)  This  your 
house,  fellow !  It's  my  house.  This  is  my  house.  Mine 
while  I  choose  to  stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me 
leave  this  house,  air  ?  I  never  met  with  sueh  impudence, 
curse  me;  never  in  my  whole  life  hefore, 

JIardcastk.  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did  I  To 
come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to  turn  me 
out  of  my  own  ehair,  to  insult  the  feraiiy,  to  order  his 
servants  to  gel  drunk,  and  then  to  teil  me,  "  This  house 
is  mine,  sir ! "  By  all  that  's  impudent,  it  makes  me 
laugh.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  sir,  {Imntering)  as  you 
lake  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the 
lurnlture?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  candle-sticks,  and 
llieie's  a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pwr  of  brazen-nosed 
heilows !  perliaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Marlow.  Bring  me  your  hill,  sir;  bring  me  your  hill 
and  let 's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hardeastle.  There  are  a  set  of  prints,  too.  What 
tliink  you  of  the  Hake's  Pi'ogress  for  your  own  aparl> 
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Marhw.  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say,  and  I'll  leave 
you  and  jour  infernal  liouse  directly. 

Hardcasik.  Then  there's  a  mahogany  table  that  you 
may  see  your  face  in. 

Marhw.     My  bill,  I  say. 

Mardcastle.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair  for  your  own 
particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Marh/w.     Zounds  !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and  let's 

Hardcastk.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  fatliei-'s 
letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  weli-bred,  modest 
maa  as  a  visitor  here,  but  now  I  find  him  no  betler  than 
a  coxcomb  and  a  bully !  but  he  will  be  down  here  present- 
ly, and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  \_ExU. 

MarloTB.  How  's  thbl  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
house.  Everyl4iing  looks  like  an  inn ;  the  servants  cry 
coming ;  the  attendance  is  awkward ;  the  bar-maid,  too, 
to  attend  us.  But  she's  here,  and  will  further  inform 
me.     Whither  so  fast,  child  ?     A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Mss  HcerdcastU. 

Miss  Hardcastk.  Let  it  be  short,  then.  I  'm  in  a 
Luri'y.  (Aside)  I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mis- 
take.    But  it 's  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

Marhw.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question.  What 
are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in  this  house  be  ? 

Aftss  Mardcastle.     A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Murhw.     What,  a  poor  i-elation  ? 

Miss  Hardcasth.  Yes,  sir,  a  poor  relation,  appointed 
to  keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the  guests  want  nothing 
in  my  power  to  give  them. 
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Slarhw.     That  is,  you  act  as  llie  bar-miiid  of  iliis  inn 

Miss  liardcastle.     liiii!  O  la ivliai  bi'ouglit  tliat 

into  your  head  ?     One  of  the  best  fnrailjes  in  the  county 
kee])  an  inn !  —  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  old  Jllr,  Hardi;astle's  house 

Marhw  Mr  Hirdcastle's  house  !  Is  this  Mr.  Ilanl- 
castle's  hou^e,  child  ^ 

Miss  Haidcoitle     A), sure.    Whose  else  shoulil  it  be? 

Matlow  So  then  all's  out,  and  1  have  been  darana- 
lily  imj  oaed  upon  Oil,  confound  tny  stupid  litad,  I  shall 
be  luughed  at  over  the  whole  town  1  I  shall  be  stuck  up 
in  caricature  in  all  the  print-shops.  The  DuUissimo- 
Miiccaroni.  To  mistake  this  house  of  all  others  tor  an 
iim,  and  my  father's  old  triend  for  an  inn-keeper  1  Wliat 
a  sivaggering  puppy  must  he  lake  me  ibr !  What  a  silly 
puppy  <Io  I  find  myself!  There,  again,  may  I  be  hanged, 
Jiiy  dear,  but  I  mistook  you  for  the  bai'-inaid. 

Miss  Hardcaalk.  Dea.r  me !  dear  me !  I  'ra  sure 
there  's  nothing  in  my  behavior  to  put  me  ui)on  a  level 
with  one  of  that  stamp, 

Marlow.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was  in 
for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  making  you  a 
subsci'iber.  My  stupidity  saw  everything  the  wrong  way. 
I  mistook  your  assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  sim- 
phety  for  allurement.  But  it's  over  —  this  house  I  no 
more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  Hordcastle.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing  to 
disoblige  you.  1  'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  affront  any 
gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite,  and  said  so  many  civil 
things  to  me.  I  'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  (pretending  to 
cry)  if  he  Itfl  the  family  on  my  account.     I'm  sure  I 
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RlinulJ  be  porrj  people  said  aiiylhitig  amiss,  since  I  have 
no  ibrlune  but  my  character. 

Mariow.  (Aside)  By  Heaven !  she  weeps.  This  ia 
the  first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a  modest 
woman,  and  it  touches  rae.  (To  her.)  Excuse  me,  my 
lovely  girl ;  j'ou  are  the  only  part  of  ihe  family  I  leave 
wilh  reluctance.  But,  io  be  plain  with  you,  the  difference 
of  our  birth,  foilune,  and  education,  make  an  honorable 
connection  impossible  ;  and  I  can  never  harbor  ai  thought 
of  seducing  simplicity  that  trusted  in  my  honor,  of  bring- 
ing niin  upon  one  whose  only  fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Miss  Hardcasde.  (Aside.)  Generous  man !  I  now 
begin  to  admire  him.  (To  him.)  But  I  am  sure  my 
family  is  as  good  as  Miss  Hardcastie's ;  and  though  I  'm 
poor,  that 's  no  great  misfortune  to  a  contented  mind ;  and 
until  this  moment,  I  oever  thought  that  it  was  bad  to 
want  fortune. 

Mariow.     And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hardcasde.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance 
from  one,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I  would  give 
it  all  lo. 

Marhv).  (Aside.)  This  simplicity  bewitches  me  so, 
tliat  if  I  stay,  I  'm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold  effort 
and  leave  her.  (Toher.)  Tour  partiality  in  my  favor 
my  deal',  touches  me  most  sensibly ;  and  were  I  to  live 
for  myself  alone,  I  could  easily  fix  my  clioice.  But  I 
owe  too  much  lo  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the 
authority  of  a  father ;  so  that —  I  can  speak  it  —  ii  af- 
fects me  —  Farewell.  \Iixii. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  I  never  knew  half  iiis  merit  till  now. 
He  shall  not  go  if  I  have  power  or  art  to  detain  him,  I'll 
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Still  presen'e  the  eliaracter  in  wliie!i  I  stooped  to  conquer, 
but  will  undeceive  my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  iaiigli 
him  out  of  his  resolution.  [  Exit. 

Enter  Tony  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the  nest 
time.  I  laave  done  my  duty.  She  hsis  got  the  jewels 
again,  that  's  a  sure  thing;  but  she  believes  it  was  all  a 
mislske  of  the  servants. 

Miss  NeviBe.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't  for- 
sake us  in  this  dislreas?  If  she  id  the  least  suspects  that 
I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be  locked  up,  or  sent  to 
my  aunt  Pedigree's,  which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damned  bad 
things.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  have  got  you  a  pair  of 
horses  that  will  fly  like  Whistle  Jacket;  and  I'm  sure 
you  can't  say  but  I  hare  courted  you  nicely  before  her 
face.  Here  she  comes ;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more, 
for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

[  They  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Eitler  Mrs.  Hardcastk. 
Mrs.  Hardcaztle.  Wei],  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to  be 
sure,  hut  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  ser- 
vants. I  shan't  be  easy,  however,  till  they  are  fairly  mar- 
ried, and  then  let  her  keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what 
do  I  se«?  fondling  together,  as  I  'm  alive,  I  never  saw 
Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah !  have  I  caught  you,  my 
pretty  doves?  What,  billing,  exchanging  glances  and 
broken  murmurs  ?  Ah ! 

Tony.     As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  littli 
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noiv  iind  then,  to  be  sure;   but  lliere  's  no  love  lost  be- 

Mrs.  Hardcaitle.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon  tlie 
fliiiiic,  only  to  make  it  bum  brigliler. 

Miss  ^'eville.  Cousin  Tony  promises  us  to  give  'u 
more  of  liis  L-om|Miny  iit  lionie.  Indeed,  be  shant  leave  ii3 
any  laoie.     It  won't  leave  us,  cousin  Tony,  will  it  ? 

Tuny.  Ob,  it's  a  [iretfy  creature.  No,  I  'd  sooner 
ieavf  niy  lioise  in  a  pound,  tban  leave  you  wben  you 
smile  upon   oue  so.     Your  laugb   makes  you  so  becom- 

3riss  Neville.  Agreeable  cousin  !  "Who  can  help  ad- 
miring llmt  natural  liuiuor,  tliat  pleasant,  broad,  red, 
thoughtless,  (paUing  his  cheek,)  —  ah  !  it's  a  bold  face ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.     I'retly  innocence ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  I  always  loved  cousin  Con'a  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  she  twists  this 
■n  !iy  and  that  over  haspicholls,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Ah  !  he  would  charm  the  bird  from 
the  ti-ee.  1  was  never  so  liappy  before.  My  boy  takes 
afier  his  failter,  poor  Mr.  Lumpkin,  exactlyi  The  jewels, 
my  dear  Con,  sliall  be  yourb  incontinently.  You  shall 
have  them.  Is  n't  he  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear  ?  Tou  shall 
be  married  to-morrow,  and  we  '11  put  off  tlie  rest  of  his 
education,  like  Dr.  Droivsy's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  opportu- 
Dity. 

Enter  Diggory. 
Diggory.     Where  's  the  Squire?     I  have  got  a  letter 
for  your  worsbip. 
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Tuny.     Give  it  lo  my  mamma.     She  reads  all  ray  let- 
Diggory.     I  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own 

J'finy.     Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Diggory.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  life  letter 
itself. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know  though.  (Tunting  the 
letter,  and  gazing  on  it.) 

Miss  Neville.  (Aside)  Undone  !  undone !  A  letter  (o 
him  from  Hiislings :  I  know  the  hand.  If  my  aunt  sees 
it,  we  are.  ruined  forever.  I'll  keep  her  employed  a  lit- 
tle, if  I  can.  (To  Mrs.  Bardcastle)  But  I  have  not  told 
you,  madam,  of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr. 
Marlow.  We  so  laughed  —  You  must  know,  madam  ^ 
This  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us.     ('ITiey  con- 

Tony.  (SliU  gazing)  A  damned  cramp  piece  of  pen- 
manship, as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  read  your 
print-hand  very  well ;  but  here  there  are  such  handles, 
and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  the  bead 
from  the  tail  "To  Anthony  Lumpkiu,  Esquire."  It's 
very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  my 
own  name  is,  well  enough.  But  when  I  come  to  open  it, 
it's  all buzz.  That's  hard  —  very  hard  ;  for  Che  in- 
side of  the  letter  is  always  tlie  cream  of  the  eorres- 
poudence. 

Mrs.  Ilardcastk.  Ha!  lia!  ha!  Very  well,  very  well. 
And  so  my  son  was  too  hard  for  the  philosopher  ? 

Miss  Seville.     Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  bear  the 
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rcsl,  miulam.  A  little  more  tliis  way,  or  liu  may  hear  us. 
Tciii  'II  Ileal'  bow  he  puzzled  him  again. 

Mrs.  Hardcaslle.  He  seems  sti'angely  puzzled  now  liim- 
seli',  mislhinks. 

7'oiiy.  (^Slill  gazing)  A  damned  iip-and-down  hand, 
as  if  it  was  disguised  in  Ii<|uoi:.  {Reading)  ''  Dear  Sir," 
—  Ay,  Ihiit'a  Hiat,  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an 
S,  but  wlietlier  the  next  be  an  izzai'd  or  an  E,  confound 


a  I  t 


■t  fell ! 


Airs.  JIardcasile.     What's  that,  my  dear ; 


,  I  ( 


Miss  Neville.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  i(.  Nobody 
reads  a  ci-amp  hand  better  than  I.  (^Tvrilching  ihe  letter 
Jrom  kirn)  Do  you  know  who  it  is  from? 

Tony.    Can't  tell,  except  fi-om  Pick  Ginger,  the  feeder. 

Miss  Neville.  Ay,  so  it  is :  (pretending  to  read)  Dear 
Squire,  Loping  that  you'i-e  in  health,  as  I  am  at  this  pres- 
ent- The  gentlemen  of  the  Shake  Bag  Club  has  cut  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Goo^e  Green  quite  out  of  feather.    The 

odds urn odd  battle  —  urn  —  long — fighting  — 

um  —  here,  liere,  it  'a  all  about  cocks  and  fighting ;  it 's 
of  no  consequence  —  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up.  Tlirast- 
ing  ihe  crumpled  teller  upon  him.) 

Tony.     But  1  tell  you,  miss,  it 's  of  all  the  consequence 
in  the  world.    I  would  not  lose  the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea. 
Here,  mother,  do  you  make  it  out.    Of  no  consequence  I 
[  Cimng  Mrs.  Hordeastle  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Hardeaslle.  How  's  tliis  !    {Reads.)  "  Dear  Squire, 

I  'm  now  Wiuting  for  Miss  Neville,  with  a  postchaise  and 

piiir,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  but  I  find  my  horses 

yet  unable  to  perform  the  jouniey.     I  expect  you'll  as- 

29« 
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si-.t  uH  iiith  a  jjiii  oi  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised.  De- 
siHiW.li  IB  iiet^s-aiy  as  llie  iLa,;"  —  ay,  the  liitg — "your 
mother  will  olheiwise  sui^pect  ua.  Yours,  Hastmgs." 
Gmnt  me,  patience,    I  shall  lun  distracted  I     My  rage 

Miss  Neville.  I  hope,  madam,  j'ou  11  suspend  yotir  re- 
sentment for  a  few  moment-.,  and  not  impute  to  me  imy 
impertinence,  or  sinister  de-i^n,  ihat  belongs  to  iinollier. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (  Coarteiymg  very  lno )  Fine  spoken 
madiira,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and  engaging, 
and  ([uite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and  circumspection, 
madam.  ( Clumgiiig  Iter  tone)  And  jou,  you  great  ill- 
fasliioned  oaf,  witli  st-arce  srnse  enough  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  —  were  you,  too,  joined  agtunst  me?  But 
I  'li  defeat  all  your  plols  in  a  moment.  As  for  you, 
madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fi-esh  horses  ready,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  disappoint  them.  So,  if  you  please,  in- 
stead of  running  away  with  your  spark,  pi*pare  this  very 
moment  to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree 
will  keep  JOU  secui-e,  1  '11  warrant  me.  You  loo,  sir.may 
mount  joui  hoi"se,  and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  —  Here, 
Thorns,  Eoger,  Diggory!  —  I'll  sLow  you,  that  I  wish 
jt  1  1  etlei  tlian  you  do  yourselves.  [iin'(. 

jl/j»s  AebiUe.     So,  now  I  'm  completely  ruined. 

'J'mt/.     Ay,  tliat  's  a  sure  thing. 

Jliss  A'eviUe.  What  better  could  he  expected,  fiom 
being  connected  with  sueh  a  stupid  fool,  and  after  all  the 
nods  and  signs  I  made  him  F 

Toni/.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cleverness, 
and  not  my  stupidity,  iliaC  did  your  business !  You  were 
so  nice  and  so  busy  with  your  Shake  Bugs  and  Goose 
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Greecs,  that  I  thought  you  could  never  be  making  be- 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hastings.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant,  that  you  have 
Biiown  my  letter,  aud  betrayed  u.s.  Waa  this  well  done, 
young  genlleman  ? 

Tony.  Here's  another  Ask  miss,  there,  who  be- 
trayed you.     Ecod  !  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Eater  Marlota. 

Metrlow.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among  you, 
Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill-manners,  despised, 
insulted,  laughed  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  all  Bedlam 
broke  loose  presently. 

Miss  Neville.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Marhw.  What  can  I  say  to  him  ?  a  mere  boy,  an 
idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  ai-e  a  protection, 

Hastings.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would  but 
disgrace  correction. 

Miss  Nevilh.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough  to 
make  himself  merry  with  all  our  embarrassments. 

Hastings.     An  insensible  cub. 

Marlow.     Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tony.  Baw  !  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both,  one 
after  the  other with  baskets. 

MarhiB.  As  for  him,  he 's  below  resentment.  But 
your  conduct,  Mr,  Hastings,  requires  an  explanation! 
You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would  not  undeceive  ma. 
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Niislinj/s.  TovtureiJ  as  I  am  with  my  own  di.'apiioint 
nu-iir^,  i,-  ihis  a  time  ibi-  explanulions  ?  It  is  not  i'ritndly, 
Ml'.  Miirlow. 

Mar/ow.     Rul,  sir  — 

Miss  A'efille.  llr.  Mailow.  we  never  kept  on  your 
niii;take,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you.  JJe 
jiiicified. 

filter  Servanl. 

Sen-an/.  My  mistress  desires  you  '11  get  ready  imme- 
diately, madam.  Tlie  horses  are  pmting-lo.  Your  )iat 
and  tilings  are  in  the  next  room.  We  are  to  go  thirty 
miles  btfore  moniing. 

[£n'i  Servanl. 

Miss  Neville.     Well,  well,  1 11  come  presently. 

IlcirUfw.  (To  Hastings.)  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to  as- 
sist in  rendering  me  ridiculous?  —  To  Imng  me  out  for 
the  scorn  of  all  my  acq  iia  in  lance  ?  Depend  upon  it,  si"- 
I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

Hastings.  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  if  you  're  upon  that 
subji^ft,  to  dKliver  what  I  entrusted  lo  yourself,  to  the  care 
of  aiioilier,  sir? 

Miss  Neville.  Mr.  H.ostings !  Mr.  Marlow  !  Why  will 
you  increase  ray  distress  by  this  groundless  dispute  ?  I 
iiiiploi'e  —  I  entreat  you 

Enter  Sen-ant. 

Servanl.  Your  cloak,  madam.  My  mistress  is  impa- 
tienl.  [Exit  Sereant. 

Miss  Nci-itk.  I  eome.  Pi'ay,  be  padlled.  If  I  leave 
you  llius,  I  sliall  die  with  apprehension. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Tour  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.  The 
lioi'^es  are  waiting.  \_Exit  Servmtt. 

Miss  Neville.  Oil,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  you  knew  what  a 
.~cene  of  consli-aiiit  and  ill-nature  iies  before  me,  1  am 
nuru  it  would  convert  your  resentment  into  pity  ! 

Marlow.  I  'm  so  distracted  witli  a  variety  of  passions, 
that  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive  me,  madam. 
George,  fofgive  me.  Tou  know  my  hasty  temper,  and 
should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hastings.     The  torture  of  ray  situation  is  my  only  ex- 

Miss  Ifeville.  "Well,  ray  dear  Ha'^ting^,  if  you  have 
that  esteem  for  me  that  I  think  —  that  I  am  sure  yoa 
have,  your  constancy  for  three  years  will  but  increase 
the  happiness  of  our  future  uonnection.     If 

3/n.  hardcastle.  (  Within.)  Miss  Neville !  Constance, 
why,  Constance,  I  say  ! 

Miss  A'eviUe.  I  'in  coming !  Well,  constancy,  remem- 
ber, constancy  is  the  word.  [&;*V. 

Bastings.  My  heart  I  how  can  I  support  this?  To 
be  so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness  ! 

Marlow.  ( 2'o  Tmy.)  You  see  now,  young  gentle- 
man, the  effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be  amuse- 
ment to  you,  is  here  disappointment,  and  even  distress. 

Tony.  (From  a  reverie.)  E<sm1,  I  have  hit  it :  it's 
here !  Your  hands.  Yours,  and  yours,  ray  poor  Sulky. 
My  boots  lliere,  Iio!  —  Meet  me,  two  hours  hence,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  ;  and  if  you  do  n't  find  Tony  Lump- 
kin a  more  good-natured  fellow  ilian  yoi 


ifrht  for,  I  '1 
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e  you  leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer 
>  the  bargain.  6ume  along.    My  boots,  lio  ! 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Eiiter  JTastings  and  Servcmt. 

Hustings.  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville 
drive  off,  you  say  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  your  honor.  They  went  off  in  a  post- 
coach,  and  the  young  Squire  went  on  horseback.  They  're 
thirty  miles  off  by  tliis  lime, 

Hastings.     Tiien  all  my  hopes  are  orer  I 

Servant.  Yea,  sir.  Old  Sir  Charles  is  arrived.  He 
and  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house  have  been  laughing 
at  Mr.  Marlow's  mistake  this  half  hour.  They  are  com- 
i'.ig  this  way.  \_Ekcit. 

Hastings.  Then  I  must  not  be  seen.  So  now  to  my 
fruitless  appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This 
is  about  the  time.  \_Emt. 

Enter  Sir  Otarhs  Marhm  and  Hardcasth. 

Hardcastle.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  peremptory  lone  in 
which  lie  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands ! 

Sir  Charles.  And  the  reserve  with  which  I  suppose 
he  treated  all  your  advances. 

Hardcastle.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  something  in 
me  above  a  common  iimkeeper,  too. 
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Sir  Charles.  Tes,  Di(4,  but  he  mislook  jou  for  an  un- 
common (nnkeeper ;  lia!  ha!  ha  ! 

llardras'M.  Well,  I 'm  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  of 
anytliing  Uut  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  union  of  our 
fitt>ii!ii?3  will  mrtke  our  personal  friendships  hereditar)', 
:uid  though  my  daugliler's  forlune  is  but  small 

Sir  Charles.  Wliy,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune  to 
nic  ?  My  son  la  possessed  of  more  than  a  competence  al- 
ready, and  can  want  notliing  but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl 
to  share  liis  liappinesa  and  increase  it.  If  tliey  like  each 
oilier,  as  you  say  they  do 

liiirdaisile.  If,  man !  I  tell  you  (hey  do  like  each  oth- 
er.    My  daughter  as  good  as  lolJ  me  so. 

Sir  Charles.     But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves, 


fou  know. 

llardcaslle.     I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  in  the  wannest 
nanner,  myself;  and  here  lie  comes  to  put  you  out  of 


r  Marloui. 


Marlow.  I  come,  sir 
trange  conduct.  1  ca; 
I'ithout  confusion. 

Nardcaalk.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  Yon  take  it  too 
)■.  An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  my  daughti 
et  all  to  rights  agwn.     She  11  never  like  y. 


re,  to  ask  pardon  for  my 
reflect  on  my  insolence 


thb-R 


lor  it. 

lUuilow.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  approbation. 

JIurdcusih.  Appi  obaliou  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr.  Mar- 
low  ;  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  something  more  than 
appi'oLiLitlon  tliereubouls.     You  take  me ! 
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Marhw.     Ecaliy,  sir,  I  've  nol  that  happiness. 

HardcaitJe.  Come,  boy,  I  'm  an  old  i«llow,  and  know 
ivliat  's  wbat  as  well  as  j'ou  that  are  youngcT.  I  know 
wliat  has  past  between  you ;  but  mum. 

Mallow.  Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  past  between  us,  but 
the  moi^t  profound  respect  on  my  siile,  and  the  most  dis- 
tant reserve  on  hers.  You  don't  think,  sir,  that  my  impu. 
denee  has  tteen  past  upon  all  tlie  rest  of  the  family ! 

Bardcasih.  Impudence  !  No,  I  don't  s^iy  that  —  not 
quite  im|)udence  —  though  girls  like  (o  be  played  with, 
and  nimpledit  litlle  too,  sometimes.  But  she  has  told  no 
tales,  I  assure  you. 

Marhw.     I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 

Mardcmtle.  Well,  well,  I  !ike  modesty  in  its  place 
well  enough  ;  but  this  is  over-acting,  young  gentleman. 
You  may  be  open.  Your  father  and  I  will  like  you  the 
belter  for  it. 

MaThw.     May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever 

Burdca»tle.  1  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you  ;  and  as  I 
am  sure  jou  like  her 

Marhw.     IJear  sir,  I  protest,  sir 

Hurdeastle.  I  see  iio  reason  why  jou  should  not  be 
joined  as  fast  as  the  pnrson  can  tie  you. 

Marlovi.     But  hear  me,  sir 

Hardcastle.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  admire 
it ;  every  moment's  delay  will  be  doing  mischief,  so 

Marlow.  But  why  don't  you  hear  me  ?  By  all  that 's 
Just  and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Ilardcastie  the  slightest 
mark  oi'my  attachment,  or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to 
suspect  me  of  affection.  We  had  but  one  interview,  and 
tliat  was  formal,  modest,  £ 
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Hardciutle.  (Aside.)  Tliis  fellow's  formal,  modest 
impudene*  is  Ijejond  bearing. 

Sir  Charles.  And  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or 
made  any  protestations  ? 

Marhw.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down  in 
obedience  to  your  commands  ;  I  saw  (he  lady  wilbout 
emofion,  and  parted  witliout  reluctance.  I  hope  you  '11 
exact  no  fariher  proofs  of  my  duty,  nor  prevent  me  fi-om 
leaving  &  house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortifitations. 

Sir  Charles.  I  'm  aslonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  he  parted. 

JIardcasile.  And  I  'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate  in- 
trepidity of  his  assurance. 

Sir  Charles,  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honor  upon 
his  truth. 

Ilankaslk.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
stake  aiy  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

F.nter  Miss  Jfardcastle. 

IJardcastle.  Kate,  come  hither,  child.  Answer  us 
sincerely,  and  without  reserve :  has  Mr.  Mariow  made 
you  any  professions  of  love  and  aifeetion  ? 

Mss  Hardcastk.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir  ! 
But  since  you  require  unreserved  sincerity  —  I  think  he 
has. 

Hardcastle.     (To  Sir  Charles)  You  see. 

Sir  Charles.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my  son 
had  more  than  one  interview  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.     Yes,  sir,  several 

Hardcastle.     (To  Sir  Charles)  You  see. 
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Sir  CJmrks.     But  did  he  profuss  any  attathmenl  ? 

Miss  HurdcasiJe.     A  ladling  one. 

Sir  C/iarks.     Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.     Much,  sir. 

Sir  Charles.     Amazing !     And  all  this  formally  ? 

Miss  Hardeastle.     Foi'mally. 

Hardcastle.     Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied, 

Sir  Charles.     And  how  did  be  behave,  madam  ? 

Miss  Hardcastle.  As  most  professed  admirers  rlo ! 
said  some  civil  things  of  my  face ;  talked  mueh  of  his 
wanl  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine;  mentioned  his 
heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy  speech,  and  ended  with  pre- 
teniled  rapture. 

Sir  Charles.  Now  I  'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed.  I 
know  Ilia  conversation  among  women  to  be  modest  and 
submissive.  This  forward,  canting,  ranting  manner  by 
no  means  describes  him,  and,  I  am  confident,  he  never 
sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  convince 
you  to  your  face  of  my  sinceiity  ?  If  you  and  my  papa, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place  yourselves  behind  tJiat 
screen,  you  shall  hear  liim  declai'e  his  passion  to  me  in 
person. 

Sir  Charles.  Agreed.  Aod  if  I  find  him  what  you 
describe,  all  my  happiness  in  him  must  liave  an  end. 

\^Exit. 

Miss  Hardcastle.  And  if  you  do  n't  find  him  what  I 
describe,  I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a  be- 
ginning. 
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Eiiter  Hiistings. 

Bastings.  What  an  iiiiot  am  I  to  wait  here  for  a  fel- 
low who  prcibably  takes  a  delight  in  mortifying  me.  He 
never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and  I'll  wait  no  longer. 
What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  he !  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my 
Constance. 

Enter   Tony,  booted  and  spattered. 

Hastings.  My  honest  Squire !  I  now  find  you  a  man 
of  your  word.     This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  anJ  the  best  friend  you 
have  in  tlie  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This  riding  by 
nighl,  by  the  by,  is  cursedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me 
worse  than  the  basket  of  a  stage-coach. 

Bastings.  But  how  ?  where  did  you  leave  your  fel- 
low-travellers ?     Are  they  in  safety  ?    Are  they  housed  ? 

Toni/.  Five-and-twenly  mites  in  two  hours  and  a  hiilf 
is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasls  have  smoked 
for  it :  rabbit  me  !  but  I  'd  rather  ride  forty  miles  afier  a 
fox,  than  ten  with  such  vannint. 

Bastings.  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  ladies  ? 
I  die  with  impatience. 

Tony-  Lcfi  them !  Wliy,  where  should  I  leave  them 
but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Bastings.     This  is  a  riddle. 

Tmty.  Riddle  me  this,  then.  What's  that  goes  round 
the  house,  and  round  tlie  house,  and  never  touches  the 
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Hastings.     I'm  slill  astray. 

'I\my.  Why,  that 's  it,  miin.  I  have  led  fhem  astray. 
B}-  jingo,  there 's  not  a  pond  or  a,  slough  witliin  five  miles 
of  ihn  place  but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hastings.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  understand:  you  took 
tliem  JD  a  round  while  lliey  supposed  themselves  going 
forward,  and  so  you  have  at  last  broughi  them  home  agiiin. 

Tony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  lliem  down 
Feather-bed  Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  I 
then  rattled  tliem  crack  over  the  stones  of  Up-and-down 
Hill.  I  then  introduced  Ihem  lo  the  gibbet  on  Heavy- 
tree  Heath ;  and  from  tliLif,  with  a  circumbendibus,  I 
fairly  lodged  tbeni  in  ihe  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 

Hastings.     But  no  accident,  I  Lope  ? 

Tony.  No,  no:  only  mother  is  confoundedly  fright- 
ened. She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off.  She's  sick  of 
the  journey;  and  the  cattle  can  scarce  crawl.  So,  if 
your  own  horses  be  ready,  you  may  whip  off  with  cousin, 
and  1  'II  be  bound  thai  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot  to 
Ibllow  you. 

Hastings,     tdy  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  it 's  dear  friend  ;  noble  Squire !  Just 
now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me  through  tlie  guts. 
Damn  your  way  of  fighting,  I  say,  Afler  we  take  a 
knock  in  thia  pari  of  the  country,  we  kiss  and  be  friends. 
But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should 
he  dead,  and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman 

Hastings.  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  mu  t  Laiten  ttt 
relieve  Miss  Neville :  if  you  keep  the  old  la  ly  en  j  loved 
Ipromipy  to  lake  wire  of  the  young  one.    \^E    t  Hatt    js 
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T(rny.  Never  fear  mc.  Ilei-e  she  comes ;  vanisli  I 
She 's  fjot  fi-om  the  pond,  and  di-aggled  up  to  the  waist 
like  a  merniuid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ilardcastle. 

Mrs.   ffardeasile.      Oh,   Tony,  I'm   killed.      Sliook ! 

Baltei-ed  to  deadi !     I  sliall  never  sarvive  it,     Tliat  last 

jolt,  tliat  laid  us  against  the  quickset- hedge,  has  done  my 

Tatiif.  Alack,  mamma !  it  was  all  your  own  Ikult. 
You  would  be  for  running  away  hy  night,  without  know- 
ing one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  ffurdcastk.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again.  I 
never  met  so  many  accidents  in  bo  short  a  journey. 
Drenched  in  the  mud,  overturned  in  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in 
a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  at  last  to  lose  our  way ! 
Whereabouts  do  you  think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Toni/.  By  my  guess,  we  should  be  upon  Crack-skuU 
Common,  about  forty  miles  ft-om  home. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  0  lud!  O  lud  !  Tlie  most  notori- 
ous spot  in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery  to 
make  a  complete  night  on 't, 

Tony.    Don't  be  afraici,mamma;  don't  be  afraid.   Two 
of  ihe  five  that  kept  here  nre  hanged,  and  the  other  ihreo 
may  not  find  us.    Do  n't  be  afraid. —  Is  that  a  man  that's  " 
galloping  behind  us.     No,  it's  only  a  tree.  —  Don't  be 
afiaid. 

Mrs.  Hardcaslk.     The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 

Toni/.  Do  you  see  anything  like  a  black  hut  moving 
behind  the  thicket  ? 

Mrs.  Ilardcasde.     Oh,  death ! 
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Tony.     No ;  it's  only  a  cow.    Don't  be  afraid, 
don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  As  Fm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man 
coming  towards  us.  Aii !  I  am  sure  on't.  If  he  per- 
ceives us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony.  [Aside.')  Father-in-law,  hy  all  that's  unlucky, 
come  to  take  one  of  his  night  walks.  (  To  her.)  Ah  ! 
it's  a  highwayman,  with  pistols  as  long  as  my  arm.  A 
damn'd  ill-looking  fellow ! 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Good  Heaven,  defend  us !  He  ap- 
pt'oaches, 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  and  leave 
me  to  manage  him.  If  there  be  any  danger,  I'll  cough 
and  cry  hem.     Wliea  I  cough,  be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[_Mrs.  Hardcastle  hides  OeMnd  a  tree  in  Ike  boci:  scene. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Jtcerdcastle.  I  'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  people 
in  want  of  help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  ?  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mother  and  her  charge 
in  safety  ? 

Tony.     Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree's.     Hem. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  (From  behind)  Ab,  death !  I  find 
there  's  danger. 

Hardcastle.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours  ;  sure  that 's 
too  mucli,  my  youngster. 

Tony.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make  short 
journeys,  as  tliey  say.     Hem. 

Airs.  Hardcastle.  (From  behind)  Sure,  he  'il  do  the 
dear  boy  no  harm. 
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It  I  Iieard 

whence  it  came. 

I,  sii",  lalking  to  myself, 
iiles  in  four  hours  wasver 


here;  I  should  i 


s  very  good  going, 
re  it  was.  IJein.  I  have  got  a  sort 
in  the  air.     We  '11  go  in,  if  you  please. 


Hardcaiile.  E 
glad  to  know  froQ 

Tony.  It  wa 
Baying  that  forty  i 
Hem.  As  to  be  I 
of  eold  by  being  o 
Hem. 

Hardcaslle.  But  if  you  talked  (o  yourself,  you  did  not 
answer  yourself.  I  'm  certain  1  heard  two  voices,  and 
am  resolved  (raising  his  voice)  to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  JIardcastle.  (From  bekindj  Oil  !  he  's  coming 
to  find  me  out.     Oh! 

7'oni/.  What  need  you  go,  eir,  if  I  tell  you  ?  Hem. 
I'll  lay  down  my  life  for  the  truth  —  Lem  —  I'll  teliyou 
all,  sir.  \_Detaming  him. 

JIardcaMle.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  insist 
on  seeing,     II  's  in  vain  to  expoct  1  '11  believe  you. 

Mri.  Hardeasde.  (Running  forward  from  behind)  O 
lud!  he  '11  murder  ray  poor  boy,  my  darling!  Here,  good 
gentleman,  whet  your  j'age  upon  me.  Take  my  money, 
my  life,  bot  spare  that  young  gentleman ;  spare  my  child 
if  you  have  any  mercy. 

JlardcasCle.  My  wife,  as  I  'm  a  Christian.  From 
whence  can  she  have  come  ?  or  wlial  does  she  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Jiardcastle.  (Kneeling)  Take  compassion  on 
us,  good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money,  our  watch- 
es, all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We  will  never  biing 
you  tojuslice;  indeed  we  won't,  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hardcasile.  I  believe  the  woman  's  out  of  her  senses. 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcaslk.     Mr.  Hardcaslle,  as  I  'm  alive !    My 
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fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could  hare  expect- 
ed 10  meet  you  liere,  in  this  frightful  place,  so  far  froia 
home  ?     What  has  brought  you  to  follow  us  ? 

Ilurdcastle.  Sure,  DciTOtiiy,  you  have  not  lost  your 
wits  ?  So  fUr  from  liome,  when  you  are  wiihin  fojly 
yaiils  of  your  own  door!  (To  him)  This  is  one  of 
your  old  tricks,  you  graceless  rogue,  you.  (To  her) 
Don't  you  know  the  gate  and  the  mulheiTy  tree  ?  aod 
don't  you  remember  the  horse-pond,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Hardcasik.  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pond  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  have  caught  my  death  in  it. 
(To  Tony)  And  is  it  to  you,  you  graceless  varlet,  I  owe 
all  tills  ?     I  '11  teaeh  you  to  abuse  your  mother —  I  will. 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you  have 
spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  (he  fruits  ou't. 

Mrs.  Mardcaitle.     1  '11  spoil  you,  I  will. 

[Follows  him  off  the  stage. 

Hardca&tle.     There  's  morality,  however,  in  his  reply. 
{Exit. 

Eater  Hastings  and  Miss  NeviUe. 

Hastings.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  delibe- 
rate tlius?  If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost  forever 
Pluck  up  a  little  resolution,  and  we  shall  soon  be  out  of 
ilie  rcacli  of  her  malignity. 

Miss  Neville.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  spirits  are  so 
sunk  with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that  I  am  una- 
ble to  face  any  new  danger.  Two  or  three  years'  pa- 
tience will  at  last  crown  us  with  happiness, 

Hastings.  Much  a  tedious  delay  is  wor?e  than  incon- 
Etancy.     Let  us  fly,  my  cliarmcr !     Let  us  date  our  hap- 
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pincss  from  Ihi-i  verj' moment.  Perish  fortune!  Love 
and  content  will  increase  what  we.  possess  bejond  a  mon- 
arch's revenue.     Let  me  prevail! 

Miss  NeviUe.  No,  Mr.  Hastings,  no.  Prudence  once 
more  comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey  its  dictates.  In 
the  moment  of  passion,  fortune  maybe  despised,  but  it  ev- 
er produces  a  lasting  repentance.  I  'm  resolved  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Hardcaslle's  compassion  and  justice  for  redress. 

Hastings.  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  not  the 
power,  to  relieve  you. 

Miss  Neville.  Bui  he  has  influence,  and  upon  that  I 
am  resolved  to  rely. 

Hastings.  I  have  no  hopes.  But,  since  you  persist,  I 
must  reluctantly  obey  you.  [Exeimi. 


E>iter  Sir  C/iarks  Marlow  and  Miss  JJurckostk. 

Sir  Charles.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  If  whatyoa 
say  appears,  I  sliall  then  iind  a  guilty  son.  If  wliat  he 
says  he  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one  that,  of  all  others,  I 
most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  Hardcasfle.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation; 
and  to  sJiow  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as  I  direct- 
ed, you  shall  hear hisexpUcit  declaration.     But  he  comes. 

Sir  Charles.  I  '11  to  your  fether,  and  keep  him  to  the 
appointment  [Ecif  Sir  Charles. 

Enter  Marlow. 
Mallow.     Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  isome  once 


o  take  lea 
nl  feel  in  the  s 


did  I,  till  this 
;pa  ration. 
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Miss  Iforilcastk.  (In  her  own  natvral  manner)  I 
liflieve  these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir,  which 
you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two  longer,  perliaps, 
miRiit  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value 
of  H  hat  you  now  tliitik  proper  to  regret, 

Marlow.  (Aside J  Tliis  girl  every  moment  improves 
upon  me.  (To  her)  It  must  not  be,  madam;  I  Lave 
already  trifled  too  long  wilh  my  liearL  My  very  priilo 
begins  lo  submit  to  my  passion.  The  disparity  of  educa- 
tion and  fortune,  (lie  anger  of  a  parent,  and  the  contempt 
of  my  equals,  begin  to  lose  their  weight ;  and  nothing  can 
re  toie  me  lo  mj  self  but  this  painful  effort  of  rewlutton 

Mi\s  ffeirdcastle  Then  go,  sir  I  11  urge  nothing 
nioie  lodeUm  jon  Though  my  fomily  be  as  good  ao 
heio  jou  came  down  lo  visit,  and  my  education  I  hojtti, 
not  inkuor,  nhal  are  these  -idvanla^es  without  ei^ual  if 
fluent  (  '  I  niual  remain  (.ontentcd  witL  the  slight  ap 
prol  ilion  of  imi  uled  mtiit,  I  must  Lave  only  the 
moikciy  of  jour  iddiesaes,  while  all  your  seiious  aims 
oie  hi-id  on  fortune 

Enter  Ilardcastle  find  Sir  CJiarles  Marlow.  frmn  behind. 

Sir  Charles.     Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Ilardcastle.  Ay,  ay  ;  make  no  noise.  1 11  engagemy 
Kiitt-  00 vers  him  wilh  confusion  at  last. 

Miirlow.  Hy  Heavens !  madam,  fortune  was  ever  my 
smallest  consideriitiou.  Your  beauty  at  first  caught  my 
eye  ;  for  who  could  see  tiiat  without^  emolion  ?  But  ev- 
ery moment  tliat  I  converse  with  you,  steals  in  some  new 
grace,  heigblens  ihe  piclure,  and  gives  it  stronger  expres- 
eion.     IVIial  at  first  ^--OTied  ruslic  pluiiiness,  now  appears 
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refined  simplicity.  What  seemed  forward  w. 
Btrikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous  i 
conscious  virtue. 

Sir  Charles.     What  can  it  mean  ?     He  amazes  me  I 

Sardcastk.     I  told  you  how  it  would  be.     Hush  ! 

Marlow.  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  madam,  and 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  fathei-'s  discernment, 
when  he  sees  you,  to  doubt  his  appi-ohation. 

Miss_Hardcastk.  No,  Mr.  Marloiv,  I  will  not,  cannot 
detain  you.  Do  you  think  I  could  suffer  a  connection  in 
which  Ihei-e  is  the  smallest  room  for  repentance  ?  Do 
you  think  I  would  take  tlie  mean  advantage  of  a  transient 
passion  to  load  you  with  confusion  ?  Do  you  think  I 
could  ever  relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired  by 
lessening  yours  ? 

Marlow.  By  al!  that's  good,  I  ca 
but  what's  in  your  power  to  grant  me 
fee!  repentance  but  in  not  having  se 
fore.  I  wi!l  stay  even  contrary  to 
though  you  should  persist  to  shua  i 
resjieotfui  assiduities  atone  for  the  levity  of  my  past  d 

Miss  Hardcaslk.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you  '11  desist.  As 
our  acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in  indifference,  I 
might  have  given  an  hoar  or  two  to  levity;  but  seriously, 
Mr.  Mai'low,  do  you  think  I  coiiM  ever  submit  to  a  coti- 
necfion  where  I  must  appear  mercenaiy,  and  you  impru- 
dent? Do  you  tliink  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident 
addresses  of  a  secure  admirer. 

MarUm.  (Krteding.)  Does  this  look  like  security? 
Doi-s  ilii.-s  look  like  confidence?     So,  madam,  every  mo- 


have  no  happinesa 
:Nor  sliail  I  ever 
I  your  merits  be- 
youT  wishes ;  and 
:,  I  will  make  my 
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ment  tliat  sliowa  rau  jour  merit,  only  serves  t 

my  ilifEiJcnc:(;  iiiid  confusion.     Here  let  tne  TOiilinue 

AVr  C/tarks.  I  can  bold  it  no  longer.  Charles, 
Cliarles,  hoiv  liii^t  tliou  JeceiveU  me !  Is  this  your  indii- 
t'i.-i'1'nce,  your  uniuteresting  conversation  V 

Uurdcuslk.  Your  co!d  coiitein()t ;  yeur  formal  inter- 
liew !     What  have  you  to  say  now  ? 

Marlow.     That  I'm  all  aniuzement !     What' can  it 


llardcastk.  It  means  lliat  you  can  say  and  unsay 
thing-i  at  (.leasure :  that  you  can  address  a  lady  in  private, 
and  deny  it  in  public  ;  thut  you  have  one  story  for  us, 
and  another  for  uiy  daughter. 

Marlow.     Dangliler !  ~  Tliis  lady  your  daughter  ? 

Hardcastk.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter  —  my  Katej 
whoiie  else  should  she  be? 

Murtote.     Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miss  Jlafdcaslk.  Yes,  sir,  tiiat  very  idimlkal  tall, 
squinting  iady  you  were  jileased  to  take  me  for  {courtesy- 
htff ;)  slie  that  j  ou  addressed  as  the  mild,  modest,  senti- 
miiutal  man  of  gravity,  and  the  Bold,  forward,  agreeable 
Eatilc  of  the  ladies'  club.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Marlow.  Zounds,  there  's  no  bearing  this ;  it 's  worse 
[liau  death! 

Miss  Hardcastk.  In  which  of  your  characters,  sir, 
will  you  give  us  leave  to  address  you  ?  As  the  faltering 
gentleman,  ivjiich  loots  on  llie  ground,  that  speaks  just 
to  be  heard,  and  hates  hypocrisy ;  or  the  loud,  confident 
creaiitre,  that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old 
Miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  tlie  morning  !  —  Ha ! 
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Mallow  oil,  turse  on  my  noisy  head  !  I  never  at- 
lempted  to  be  impudent  yet  that  I  was  not  laken  down ! 
I  mu-t  be  gone 

Hardrasde  By  (he  hand  of  my  body,  but  you  shall 
not  I  -.pf  It  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
It.  Tou  shall  not  stir,  I  tell  you.  I  know  she  'II  forgive 
you.  Won't  you  foi^ive  him,  Kafe  ?  We  'II  all  forgive 
you.     Take  courage,  man. 

[  Tfiey  retire,  she  fornmiiing  him  to  the  back  scene. 

£nter  Mrs.  Hardcastle  and   Tony. 

Mrs.  ffardcastJc.  So,  so,  they  're  gone  off.  Let  them 
go,  T  care  not. 

Hardcastle.     Who  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  goiKleman, 
Mr,  Ha.?(ing3,  from  town.  He  wlio  came  down  with  our 
modest  viriitor  here. 

Sir  Charles,  Who,  my  lionest  George  Hastings?  As 
worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could  not  have  made 
a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hardcastle.     Then,  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  I'm  proud 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  away  the  lady, 
he  has  noClaken  her  ibrtune  :  that  remains  in  this  Jamily 
to  console  us  for  her  loss. 

Hardcastle.  Sure,  Dorothy,  jou  would  not  be  so  mer- 
uenary  ? 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.     Ay,  that 's  my  affair,  not  yours. 

Hardcastle.  But  yoii  know  if  your  son,  when  of  age, 
refijses  to  marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  at 


wn  disposal. 
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Mrs.  ITardeasile.     Ay,  but  he 's  not  of  age,  and  she  has 
lot  thouglit  proper  to  wait  for  hia  refusaL 


Mrs.  Jiardcaslk.  {Aside)  What,  returned  so  sooni 
I  begin  not  to  like  it. 

Hustings.  {To  HardcaslhJ  For  my  lafe  attempt  to 
fly  off  with  your  niece,  let  my  present  confusion  be  my 
punishment.  We  are  now  come  hack,  lo  appeal  from 
your  justice  to  your  humanity.  By  her  fa(hei''s  consent 
I  first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions  were  first 
founded  in  duty. 

Miss  Neville.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obliged  (o 
sloop  lo  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression.  In  an  hour  of 
levity,  I  was  ready  even  to  give  up  my  fortune  to  secure 
my  choice :  But  I  am  now  recovered  from  the  delusion, 
and  hope,  from  your  tenderness,  what  is  denied  me  from 
a  nearer  connection. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Pshaw,  pshaw ;  this  is  all  but  the 
whining  end  of  a  modern  novel. 

Hardcastle.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they're  come 
back  (o  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither,  Tony,  boy.  Do 
you  refuse  tliia  lady's  hand,  whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tony.  What  signifies  my  refusing?  You  knOw  I  can't 
refuse  her  till  I'm  of  age,  father. 

Hardcastle.  While  I  thought  concealing  your  age,  boy, 
was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  improvement,  I  concurred 
with  your  mother's  desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  1 
find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare  you 
have  been  of  age  those  three  months. 

Tmy.     01'  age  !     Am  I  of  age,  father  ? 
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Hardcasile.     Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  you  '11  see  the  fii-st  use  1 1\  niiilie  of  my 
liberty.  ( Taking  Miss  Neville's  hcmd)  Witness  alt  men 
by  these  presents,  that  I,  Anthony  Lumpkin,  esquire,  of 
ELANK  place,  refuse  you,  Constaniia  Neville,  spinster,  of 
no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and  liiwfu!  wife.  So  Con- 
stance Neville  may  marry  wLom  she  pleases,  and  Tony 
Lumpkin  is  his  own  man  again. 

Sir  Charles.     0  brave  Squire  I 

Hastings.     My  worthy  friend ! 

Mrs.  Sardcastle.     My  undutiful  offspring ! 

Marlov).  Joy,  my  dear  George,  1  give  you  joy  sin- 
cerely 1  And,  could  I  prev^l  upon  my  little  tyrant  here 
to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive, 
if  you  would  return  me  the  favor. 

Hastings.  (To  Miss  Hardcastk)  Come,  madam,  you 
are  now  driven  to  the  very  last  scene  of  all  your  con- 
trivances. I  know  yoo  like  him,  I  'm  sure  he  loves  you, 
and  you  must  and  sliall  have  bim. 

Hardcastle.  (Joining  their  hands)  And  1  say  so  too. 
And,  Mr.  Marlow,  if  she  mokes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  has 
a  daughter,  I  do  n't  beUeve  you  '1!  ever  repent  your  bar- 
gain. So  now  to  supper.  Tft-morrow  we  shall  gather 
all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the  mistakes  of 
the  night  shall  be  wowned  with  a  merry  morning.  So, 
boy,  take  her ;  and  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
mistress,  my  wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in 
the  wife.  ^Exeunt  (hiines. 
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Well,  having  stoop'd  to  conquer  with  success, 
And  giiin'd  a  husbitnil  without  aid  from  dress, 
Still,  as  a  bor-muid,  I  could  wish  it  too, 
As  I  liave  conquer'd  him  to  conquer  you : 
And  let  me  say,  for  all  your  resolution, 
Ttiat  pi'etty  bar-maids  have  done  execution. 
Our  life  is  all  a  play,  composed  to  plttase; 
'  We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances.' 
The  fli'st  act  shows  the  simple  country  maid, 
Harmless  and  young,  of  everything  atraid ; 
Blushes  when  hired,  and,  with  unmeaning  action, 
'I  hopes  1^  how  to  give  you  satisfaction.' 
Her  second  act  displays  a  livelier  scene, — 
Til'  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn. 
Who  whisks  about  tlie  liouse,  at  market  caters. 
Talks  loud,  coquets  the  guests,  and  scolds  (he  waiters. 
Next  the  scene  shifts  to  town,  and  there  she  soars. 
The  chop-house  toast  of  ogling  connmsseurs  : 
On  squires  and  cits  she  there  displays  her  arts, 
And  on  the  gridiron  broils  her  lovers'  hearts; 
And,  as  she  smiles,  her  trlum[ihs  to  complete. 
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The  fourth  sict  sliews  lier  wcdilcd  lo  the  squire. 
Anil  niaUiim  now  begins  tu  liiilil  it  higher; 
I'iciuiids  to  taste,  at  opera  cries  caro. 
And  quits  lier  ^'uncy  Dawson  foi'  Che  Faro  : 
Duiits  ujHJn  dHn::ii]g,  and,  in  all  her  pj-ide, 
.Sivim,-i  iTjund  the  room,  tho  Heinel  of  Cheupside; 
(.(^les  and  leers,  witli  artificial  skill, 
1'ill,  having  lost  in  age  the  power  lo  kill. 
She  siis  all  nigiit  at  cards,  and  ogles  at  :<p'adllle, 
Sueli,  ihiTjugh  our  lives,  th'  eventful  history  ! 
The  fifth  and  last  act  still  remains  for  me: 
'I'he  har-maiJ  now  for  your  proii^ction  pr.iys. 
Turns  female  Barrister,  and  pleads  for  Bays. 
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"Weli,,  now  all's  ended,  iind  mj-  comrrtdes  gone, 
I'ray  what  becomes  of'  moiher's  nonly  son? 
A  hopeful  blade  !  —  in  town  I  '11  fix  my  station, 
And  try  to  make  a  blusler  in  ihe  nation : 
As  for  my  L-ousin  Neville,  I  renounce  her  — 
Off,  in  a  track,  I'll  carry  big  Bet  Bouncer. 

Wiiy  slioulJ  not  I  in  the  gieat  world  wppeai'? 
I  soon  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  I 
No  matter  what  a  man  may  here  inlierit, 
In  London  —  gad,  they  've  some  regard  to  spirit : 
I  see  the  horses  pi'ancing  up  Ihe  streets, 
And  big  Bet  Bouncer  bobs  to  all  she  meets  ; 
Then  hoiks  to  jigs  and  pastimes  every  night  — 
Not  to  tlie  plays  —  they  say  it  an'l  polite  : 
To  Sadler's  Wells,  pe]'hai>s,  or  operas  go, 
And  once,  by  chance,  to  the  roratorio. 
Thus,  here  and  there,  forever  up  and  doivn  ; 
We  '11  set  the  fasiiiona,  loo,  to  half  the  town ; 
And  then  at  auctions  —  money  ne'er  i-egard  — 
Buy  pictures,  like  the  gi-eal,  ten  pounds  a-yard ; 
Zoimda !  we  shall  make  these  London  gentry  siy. 
We  know  what  'a  damn'd  genteel  as  well  as  they  I 

*  This  came  loo  Ime  to  be  spoken. 
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TiiiKL  IS  not,  pelhaI>^,  a  mori,  wliimsical  figure  in 
luilure,  Ilian  a  m.in  of  real  modi-sty  wlio  asaumes  an  air 
ol  nn]iuil<.iice ,  who.  while  liia  lieart  beala  wiili  anxiety, 
sludiKi  ea-e  and  afilcbv  ^^ood-liumor.  In  litis  situation, 
however,  every  uneipenenced  unter,  as  I  am, finds  hiin- 
SLlf  Impressed  wilh  tenors  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
he  IS  going  to  apjiear,  his  n  itural  humor  turtia  lo  pert 
ness,  aiid  for  real  wit  lie  is  obliged  lo  substitute  vivaeity. 

For  my  poi-l,  as  I  was  never  distinguished  for  address, 
ar.d  liiive  often  even  blundered  in  making  my  bow.  I  am 
at  a  loss  whether  to  be  merry  or  sad  on  this  solunin  octa- 
siun.  Should  I  modestly  declinu  all  merit, -it  is  too  jiroba- 
ble  ihe  hasty  i-eadcr  may  take  ine  at  my  word.  If,  on 
the  other  liand,  like  laboi-ers  in  the  magazine  trade,  I 
humbly  presume  (o  jiromise  an  epitome  of*  all  the  good 
Ihings  lliat  were  ever  said  or  wi'ittCD,  those  readers  I  most 
desire  to  please  may  forsake  me. 

Jiiy  bookseiier,  in  this  dilemma,  perceiving  my  embar- 
rassment, histaiitly  offered  his  asstslanpe  and  advice. 
"  You  must  know,  sir,"  says  he,  "  (hat  the  i-cpublie  of  let- 
ters is  at  present  divided  into  severiil  classes.  One 
initer  excels  at  a  jiiaii  or  a  title-page;  another  works 
away  at  the  body  of  the  book ;  and  a  Ihinl  is  a  dat)  at  an 
index.     Tims  a  magazine  is  not  the  result  of  any  single 
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mall's  industry,  but  goes  tlirough  as  many  hands  as  a  new 
pin,  before  ii  is  fit  t'ov  the  public.  I  fancy,  sir,"  continues 
he,  "I  can  pi'ovkk'  an  eminent  hand,  and  upon  moderate 
terms,  to  draw  up  a  promising  plan  to  smooth  up  our 
reai3ers  ii  little  ;  and  pay  them,  as  Colonel  Chartres  paid 
his  seraglio,  at  the  rate  of  tbree-balfpence  in  hand,  and 
three  shillings  more  in  promises." 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  advice,  which,  however,  I 
thought  proper  to  decline,  by  assuring  bira,  that  as  I  in- 
tended to  pursue  no  fixed  method,  so  it  was  impossible  to 
form  any  regular  plan ;  determined  never  to  be  tedious 
in  order  to  be  logical ;  wherever  pleasure  presented,  I  was 
resolved  to  follow. 

It  will  be  improper,  therefore,  to  pall  the  reader's  cu- 
riosity by  lessening  his  surprise,  or  anticipate  any  pleaauro 
I  am  to  procure  him,  by  saying  wbat  shall  come  next. 
Hii.njiy,  coul.!  any  effort  of  mine  but  repress  one  criminal 
plciiurt,  or  '3U  for  a  moment  fill  up  in  internal  of  anxi- 
etj  ■'  Hon  ghdly  would  I  lead  mankmd  from  the  vam 
pro»pea>>  of  life,  to  pro-peits  of  mnocence  and  td.=e, 
where  eiery  breeze  iM^alhes  health,  and  every  sound  is 
but  ihe  echo  of  tranquillity ' 

But  whilcier  may  be  Ite  ment  of  bis  mtention*, 
eierj  wiiter  ib  now  tonvmeed  thtt  h?  miivt  be  chiefly 
indebted  to  good  foitune  lor  finding  readtri  willins  to 
allow  him  an*  dpgree  of  riputalion  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  limoil  PTer^  (hiracter  which  has  excited 
eifiipr  atttntion  or  pity,  has  owed  part  of  its  succe'fs  to 
mpril  -md  pHU  lo  a  hsppj  eoneurrencp  of  <  ircumstancep 
m  Its  f«or  Hil  Cae.ir  or  Oromwdl  etchan^cd  coun 
tne-  the  one  im^^ht  h  le  bten  a  sp-jeml,  tnJ  the  other 
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u  it  is  with  wil,  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds more  from  being  happily  addressed,  than  from  it^ 
native  poignancy.  A  jest  calcnlated  to  spread  at  a  gaming- 
table, may  be  received  with  perfect  inditference  should  it 
liapiten  fo  drop  in  a  mackerel-boat.  We  have  all  seen 
dunces  triumph  in  some  companies,  where  men  of  real 
humor  were  disregarded,  by  a  general  combination  in 
(avov  of  stupidity.  To  drive  the  obaer\ation  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  should  the  labors  of  a  writer,  who  designs  his 
performances  for  readers  of  a  more  refined  appetite,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  devonrer  of  compilations,  what  can 
he  expect  hut  contempt  and  confusion  ?  If  his  merits 
arc  to  be  determined  by  judges  who  estimate  the  value 
of  a  book  from  its  bulk,  or  its  frontispiece,  every  rival 
mu-t  acquire  an  easy  superiority,  who  with  persuasive 
eloquence  promises  four  extraordinary  pages  of  letter- 
press, or  three  beautiful  prints,  curiously  colored  from 
Nature. 

Thus,  then,  though  I  cannot  promise  as  much  enter- 
tainment, or  as  much  elegance,  as  others  have  done,  yet 
the  reader  may  be  assured  he  shall  have  as  much  of  both 
as  I  can.  He  shall,  at  least,  find  me  alive  while  I  study 
his  entertainment ;  for  I  solemnly  assure  him,  I  was 
never  yet  possessed  of  the  secret  of  writing'  and  sleep- 
ing. 

During  the  course  of  this  paper,  therefore,  all  the  wit 
and  learning  I  have,  are  heartily  at  his  service ;  which  if, 
ailer  so  candid  a  confession,  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
still  find  intolerably  dull,  or  low,  or  sad  stuff,  this  I  protest 
is  more  than  I  know ;  I  have  a  clear  c 
entirely  out  of  the  secret. 
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y<;t  I  would  not  Imve  liim.iipon  llie  perusal  of  a  single 
p.TpcT,  [JTOiiounee  me  iii(;oiTi;i;ible ;  he  may  try  n  siicoml, 
ivliiiJi,  as  tliwe  is  a  sliulied  ditturtnce  in  sulyuct  and  stvle, 
niiiv  Im  moiv  I'uiti'd  lo  his  laste  ;  if  this  also  faitfi,  I  must 
[■itii-  liim  lo  a  riiiiii,  or  even  a  Ibanli,  in  «ise  of  t-Atremi- 
IV  :  if  he  slionlil  siill  (.-onliniie  refraclory,  niid  find  mu  ihill 
t«  llii;  I;i-(,  1  jiinst  inform  him,  with  liiiyes  in  tlie  Hc- 
l.cuiviil,  i[,M  I  (hini;  him  !i  v.:ry  odd  kind  of  ffiiow.  and 
dfsin;  no  nioi-e  of  bis  acciuaintanee ;  but  slill,  if  my  i-unit- 
Di's  impule  the  jrenei-u!  tenor  of  my  subject  to  mu  as  a 
fuLilt,  I  must  heg  lejive  lo  lell  them  a  story. 

A  IfiivelltT,  inliis  way  to  Italy,  found  himself  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  inhabitants  hiid  eac.li  a  large  excriiscenc* 
depending  fi-om  the  chin;  a  deformity  which,  as  i(  was 
endemif,  and  tho  pcofile  little  used  to  strangers,  it  had 
been  the  custom,  lime  immemorial,  to  look  u|ion  as  iho 
gi-eiUcst  beauty.  Ladies  gi-ew  loiu-its  fioni  the  size  of 
their  chins,  and  no  men  were  beaux  ivhose  faces  were 
Liot  lij'ojidest  at  the  bottom.  It  was  Snndiiy  ;  a  country- 
cliurch  was  ai  hand,  and  our  tniveller  was  wiUins  lo  per- 
Ibrm  the  duties  of  the  day.  U|ion  his  first  appearance 
at  the  cliurch-door,  the  ej'es  of  all  were  fixed  on  ilio 
fliiui^^er;  but  what  was  their  amazement,  when  they 
foiuid  that  he  actually  wanted  that  emblem  of  beauty,  a 
pursed  chin !  Stifled  bursts  of  laughter,  winks,  and  whis- 
pei.-,  eiitulated  fi'OLn  visage  to  visage;  the  prismatic 
figure  of  the  stranger's  face,  was  a  fund  of  infinite  gaiety 
Our  traveller  could  no  longer  patiently  continue  an  object 
of  deformity  to  point  at.  "  Good  folks,"  said  he,  "  I  imr- 
ceive  lliat  I  am  a  veiy  ridiculous  figure  liore,  but  J  assure 
)'0u  I  Riii  reckoned  ilo  way  deformed  at  Iiome." 
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Athbns,  even  long  affer  the  decline  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  still  continued  the  seat  of  learning,  politeness,  and 
wisdom  Tlieodoiif,  (he  Osti-ogoth,  vepairt^d  the  sehoois 
which  barbarity  was  suffering  to  fall  into  decay,  and  con- 
tinued those  pensions  to  men  of  learning,  which  avari- 
cious governors  had  monopolized. 

In  this  eily,  and  about  this  period,  Alcander  and  Sep- 
timiua  were  fel low-students  together;  the  one,  the  most 
subtle  reasoner  of  all  the  Lyceum  j  the  other,  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  Academic  grove.  Mutual  ad- 
miration soon  begot  a  friendship.  Their  fortunes  were 
nearly  equal,  and  they  were  natives  of  the  two  most  cel- 
ebrated cities  in  the  world  ;  for  Alcander  was  of  Athens, 
Septimius  came  from  Rome. 

In  lliis  stale  of  harmony  they  lived  for  some  time  to- 
gether, when  Alcander,  after  passing  the  first  part  of  his 
youth  in  the  indolence  of  phiIoso])hy,  thought  at  length 
of  entering  into  the  busy  world ;  and  as  a  step  previous 
to  this,  placed  his  aifections  on  Hy|)atia,  a  lady  of  exqui- 
site beauty.  The  day  of  their  intended  nuptials  was 
fixed ;  the  previous  ceremonies  were  performed ;  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  her  being  conducted  in  tri- 
umph to  the  apartment  of  the  intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander's  exultation  in  his  own  happiness,  or  being 
unable  to  enjoy  any  satisfaction  without  making  his  friend 
Septimius  a  partner,  prevailed   upon   him    to    introduce 
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Ilypiitirt  to  1iis  Mow-smdcnt ;  whiHi  ]i<-  aid,  ivilli  a!l  llie 
guit'ly  of  Ji  miiii  u'ho  I'liuuii  liinisi;!!'  eqiiiilly  Ii;i|ipj-  in 
I'iii'ml.'hip  and  love.  Bui  tliid  was  an  iiitorviiiw  (aial  lo 
tlie  Tiirure  peace  of  both;  I'oi'  Sepiimius  no  sooner  sniy 
lier  but  be  was  smitten  wiih  an  involuntary  passion ;  aod 
tliOii^b  he  used  every  eflort  to  suppress  desii'es  at  once  so 
iiti])rudenE  and  unjust,  tlie  emotions  of  liis  mind  in  a  short 
time  liocarae  so  stronjr,  lliat  they  brought  on  n  tever, 
wbidi  the  physicians  judi^'d  incunible. 

During  this  illness  Ak-ainler  watched  liira  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  fondness,  an<l  brought  bis  mistress  lo  Join  in 
Iho^e  amiable  oltiees  of  friendship.  The  sagac'ily  ol*  l!ie 
piiysifiiiuis,  by  these  misins,  soon  discovered  ihiit  the  rausc 
of  Iheir  patient's  disorder  was  love  !  and  Alcandei-,  being 
apprized  of  their  discovery,  at  length  extorted  a  conle*- 
sion  from  the  reluctant  dying  lover. 

It  would  but  deby  the  narrative  to  describe  the  conflict 
between  love  and  friendship  in  the  breast  of  Alcmider  ou 
lliis  occasion ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Athenians  were 
at  that  lime  arrived  at  such  reilneinent  in  morals,  that 
every  virtue  was  cai'ried  to  excess :  in  short,  foi'geiful  of 
his  own  felicity,  he  gave  up  his  intended  bride,  in  all  her 
cliai-nis,  to  the  young  Uoman.  They  were  married  prl- 
lately  by  his  coimivanee,  and  this  unlooked-for  change  of 
(biinne  wrought  as  unexpected  a  cliange  in  tlie  constitu- 
lion  of  the  now  liappy  Seplimius.  In  a  tew  days  he  was 
perfectly  recovered,  and  set  out  with  his  fiiir  partner  for 
liome.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  those  talents  which  he 
was  so  eminently  possessed  of,  Seplimius,  in  a  few  years, 
arrived  at  (he  hifjhcst  dignities  of  the  state,  and  was  con- 
stituted the  city  judge,  or  praetor. 
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Tn  the  mciin  time  Alpiimlrr  not  only  fi-lt  flie  pain  of 
being  separated  from  liis  Irieiid  and  liis  niistress,  but  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  by  tlie  reliiliniis 
of  Hypatia,  for  liaving  basely  givtii  up  bis  bi'iJe,  as  was 
saggesled  for  moncj'.  His  innocence  of  the  ci'ime  laid  lo 
liis  charge,  and  even  bis  eloquence  in  his  oivn  dulence, 
wei-e  not  able  to  wiibslaiid  ibe  indueiice  of  a  poiveil'nl 
party.  He  was  cast,  and  conUemned  lo  ]iay  an  enorniouit 
fine.  However,  lK*ing  unable  to  i-aise  so  large  a  sum  at 
Ibe  time  appiiinted,  hts  jwssessions  were  confiscated,  be 
himself  was  stiijiped  of  the  habit  of  fi'eedora,  exposed  as 
a  slave  in  llie  market-place,  and  sold  to  ihc  highest 
bidder. 

A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  Ids  purchaser,  Al- 
cander,  with  some  other  companions  of  distress,  was  car- 
ried into  that  region  of  desolation  and  slerility.  Hia 
ela,led  employment  was  to  follow  the  herds  of  an  imperi- 
o;>s  master,  and  his  success  in  hunting  was  all  that  wiis 
alli)wed  ;,im  to  supply  his  precarious  subsistence.  Ei-erj 
morning  awaked  him  to  a  renewal  of  famine  or  toil,  and 
every  change  of  season  served  but  to  aggravate  his  un 
slieltei-ed  distress.  Afler  some  years  of  bondage,  how- 
ever, an  o[)portunity  of  escaping  offered  ;  he  embraced  it 
with  ardor ;  so  that  travelling  by  night,  and  lodging  iu  ■ 
caverns  by  day,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  he  at  lasl  arrived 
in  Home.  The  same  day  on  which  Alcander  anived, 
Septimius  sat  administering  justice  in  the  fonim,  wliiiher 
our  wanderer  «ime,  expecting  lo  be  inslanfly  known,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  by  his  former  friend.  Here  he 
stood  the  wliole  day  amongst  the  crowd,  watching  the 
eye^  of  tlie  judge,  and  expecting  to  be  taken  notice  of; 
32 
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but  he,  n  jsi  o  tnuci  illeiel  by  i  lon^  sue  e  loi  of  hwl 
ships,  th  It  I  p  cont  nued  unnoticed  amongol  the  i  est  and 
in  the  evening  when  he  was  going  up  lo  the  prsetora 
chair,  he  wa.  biutally  repulsed  by  (be  ilttuding  hetjjrs 
The  attention  of  ihe  joor  la  nenfiaily  dmen  from  one 
ujtfjrateful  object  to  anothei  foi  night  coming  on  Ue 
now  found  himself  under  the  necessitj  of  aeekin  »  a  place 
to  lie  in  and  jet  knew  not  wliere  (o  apply  All  cma 
ciated,  and  in  r^  as  he  was  none  of  ihe  citizens  would 
harbor  so  much  wretchedness  and  sleepino;  in  the  streets 
might  be  attended  with  inlpmiplion  or  ddiiger  ttj  short, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodgings  in  one  of  the 
tombs  without  the  city,  the  usual  retreat  of  guilt,  poverty, 
and  despair.  In  this  mansion  of  horror,  lajing  ills  head 
upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  foi^t  his  miseries  for  a  while 
in  sleep,  and  fiiund  on  his  flinty  couch  more  ease  than 
beds  of  down  can  supply  to  tlie  guilty. 

As  he  continued  here  about  midnight  two  robbers 
came  to  make  this  their  retreat,  but  happening  to  dis- 
agree about  the  division  of  their  plunder,  one  of  tliem 
stabbed  tiie  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him  weltering  in 
blood  at  the  entrance.  In  these  circumstances  he  was 
found  next  morning  dead  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  vault 
This  naturally  inducing  a  farther  inquiry,  an  alarm  was 
spread;  tlie  cave  was  examined;  and  Alcander  being 
found,  was  iramediately  apprehended,  and  accused  of 
robbery  and  munder.  The  circumstances  against  him 
were  strong,  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  appearance 
confirmed  suspicion.  Misfortune  and  he  were  now  so 
long  acquainted,  that  he  at  last  became  regardless  of  life. 
He  detested  a  world  wliere  he  had  found  only  ingratitude, 
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ftlsphool  ■uii  emelH  he  w  la  dpterm  led  to  make  no 
dLtPiiCP  ind  llm  iouieiing  with  re  olation  he  was 
dragged  Lound  hhIi  cotd  before  the  tribunal  of  bep 
timius  Ah  tlie  pioofs  weie  po  itive  a^am^t  him  and  ha 
oftend  nothing  in  hia  own  undit  ilion,  the  judge  v  i  pro 
cetding  to<Io  m  him  to  ■»  most  ciuel  and  ignommious 
d  iih  when  ihe  illention  of  the  miiUitude  was  socn  di 
veitedb^  anothei  (bjcct  The  rolbcr  who  had  been 
reallj  giiiliy  uas  ipprehended  selling  his  plunder  ind, 
striitk  ttiih  1  pinic  hid  confessed  hia  cnme  IIq  was 
brought  bound  (o  the  same  Inbuna!  and  ac  juiitLd  e\ery 
otiier  person  of  any  parlnership  in  his  guilt.  Alcander's 
innocence  iherefoi-e  appeared ;  but  the  sullen  rashness  of 
hia  (Xinduct  remained  a  wonder  to  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude; butiheir  asionisbment  was  still  farther  increased 
when  they  saw  their  judge  start  from  his  tribunal  to  em- 
brace the  supposed  criminal.  Septimius  recollected  his 
friend  and  former  benefactor,  and  hung  upon  his  neck 
wiih  tenrs  of  piiy  and  joy.  Need  the  sequel  be  related  ? 
—  Alcaiider  was  acquitted,  shared  the  friendship  and 
hoiioi-s  of  the  principal  citizens  of  llome,  lived  afterwards 
in  happiness  and  ease,  and  left  it  to  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb,  that  no  circumstances  are  so  desperate  which  Pro- 
dence  may  not  relieve. 


OS  HAPPINESS  OF  TEMPER. 

"Whkn  I  reHeetonllie  unambitious  retirement  in  which 
I  pii^-.nl  tlie  'I'aJ'ly  part  of  my  life  in  the  country,  I  cannot 
avoid  fseling  some  pain  in   diinking  that  those  happy 
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d^)  are  ne^cr  to  letnin  In  th'it  ivfrfit  \\l  nitine 
seemed  cipiblt,  ot  iftorlma  pi  i  uii ,  I  iNen  rmdb  no 
rf'iiiienn.iit&  on  hnppiiica-i  but  could  ije  [ikaaed  witli  tiie 
must  a»n.uaid  etfjiCaof  lusiic  mulli  thought  tioss  pur- 
poses the  Li„hiat  tielch  of  humau  «  t,  and  questions 
and  lominanUs  the  nio  t  rational  way  of  •■pending  the 
ey  n]ii^  Ila^  pj  could  so  clidTiniD;^;  an  illusion  (oniiiiue ' 
I  faiid  tliut  a^jO  ind  knowledge  only  contiibute  to  soui  our 
di  position-  M)  prt-icnt  enjojmenta  niij  be  moie  le- 
fined  but  they  "ue  mhintely  liss  pleading     The  pleisuie 
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Klion.  He  was  maimed,  deformed,  and  cliained  ;  obliged 
lo  loil  from  the  ai)|>earmiee  of  day  (ill  nlglit-tUll ;  and 
;:ojiileinned  to  this  for  litis :  yet,  with  all  these  cireum- 
stiinces  of  apparent  ivrelehedness,  he  sung,  would  have 
danced  but  that  lie  ivjinted  a  leg,  and  appeared  the  mer 
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n^;^[,  li:ip|)lesl  man  of  all  the  garrison.  Wha!  a  practical 
|iir,lo-oi>lit!r  M-113  liera!  a  luippy  constilution  suppiiuil  |>Ui- 
lo-Oi.iiy^  iiiid  tliOUj,'h  seemingly  destitute  of  wisdoin,  lie 
ViW:.  rtiiiUy  whe.  No  reading  ov  study  bad  TOnlriiiiilcd 
lodi^enHiiint  the  fairy-land  around  liim.  Every  thing 
funii.-liKd  iLim  with  an  o|>i)ortunity  of  mirth ;  and.  lliongli 
some  Ihongiit  iiiin,  from  his  insensibility,  a  tool,  he  wns 
suck  an  idiot  a.?  |diilo.fO|ihers  sliouid  "ish  to  imilate;  tor 
all  pliiiowphy  ia  only  foreing  the  trade  of  happiness, 
when  nature  secras  to  deny  the  means. 

They  who,  like  our  slave,  can  place  thernselvea  on 
lliat  dide  of  the  world  in  which  every  tiling  appears  in  a 
pleasiLig  light,  will  lind  something  in  every  occun-enee  lo 
excite  iheir  good-humor.  The  roost  eaUimitous  events, 
either  In  iheniseives  or  others,  can  bring  no  new  afflic- 
tion; the  whole  world  is  lo  them  a  theatre,  on  which 
comedies  only  are  aiited.  All  the  bustle  of  heroism,  or 
tin;  rants  of  ambilion,  serve  only  to  heighten  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  scene,  and  make  the  humor  more  poignant. 
TUey  feel,  in  short,  as  little  anguish  at  their  own  distress, 
Of  the  eoinplaints  of  others,  as  the  undertaker,  though 
dres.^ed  in  black,  fetda  sorrow  at  a  funeral, 

or  al!  (he  men  I  ever  read  of,  the  famous  cardinal  de 
Retz  possessed  this  happiness  of  temper  in  the  highest 
degree.  As  he  was  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  despised  all 
that  wore  the  pedantic  appeanince  of  philosophy,  where- 
ever  pk-a.-iure  was  to  be  sold,  he  was  genemlly  foi'emost 
to  raise  llie  auction.  Being  a  universal  admirer  of  the 
fair  sen,  when  he  found  one  lady  cruel,  Le  generally  fell 
in  love  with  another,  from  whom  be  expected  a  more 
favoi-able  reception.  If  she  too  rejected  his  addresses, 
32* 
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he  never  tliouglit  of  retiring  into  deserts,  or  pining  in 
liopekss  distress :  be  jiei-suiiiled  liimselii  tliat  instead  of 
loving  tlie  lucly,  he  only  fmicied  tliat  lie  had  ioved  her, 
and  so  a!i  wiw  well  again.  AVIien  Fortune  wore  h(!r 
angriest  look,  and  he  at  Uwt  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
moat  deadly  enemy,  Ciinlinal  Mazaiune  (beinn-  confined  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  vastle  of  Vul  n  unnea)  he  ne  r 
attempted  to  support  his  distress  by  doiu  or  pi  io  o- 
phy,  for  he  pretended  to  neither.  He  o  ly  la  ^1  la 
himself  and  liis  persecutor,  and  see  d  I  ly  1 1  el 
at  his  new  situation.     In  this  mans  on  of  d  I  o 

secluded  H'oin  his  fi'icnds,  (hough  d      ed  hH     1      an 
menu,  and  even  the  coveniences  of  i   e,  I  e      11  1 

Lis  good-humor,  laughed  at  all  the  L  le  i  e  of  1  e 
mies,  and  carried  the  jest  so  far  as  (o  be  revenged  by 
writing  the  hfe  of  his  jailer. 

All  that  the  wisdom  of  the  proud  can  teach  is  to  be 
stubborn  or  sullen  under  misfortunes.  The  cardinal's  ex- 
ample will  instruct  us  to  be  merry  in  circumstances  of 
the  highest  afiliction.  It  matters  not  whether  our  good- 
humor  he  construed  by  others  into  insensibility,  or  even 
idiotism ;  it  is  happiness  to  ourselves,  and  none  but  a  fool 
would  measure  his  satisfaction  by  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it ;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  pa«a  by  one  of  our  pris- 
ons for  debt,  that  I  do  not  envy  that  felicity  which  ia 
slill  going  forwai-d  among  those  people,  who  forget  ihe 
cares  of  the  world-  by  being  shut  out  from  its  eiilj  ambi 

The  happiest  silly  fellow  I  ever  knew,  was  of  the 
number  of  those  good-natured  c 
do  no  harm  to  any  but  themselvf 
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into  luL-cry,  lie  usually  called  it  seeing  life.  If  lii^  head 
was  broke  by  a  cliairman,  or  his  {)Ocket  pidted  by  a 
sbarpyr,  be  eoniforted  biraself  by  imitating  tlie  Hiber- 
uian  dialect  of  tlie  oue,  or  (lie  more  fiisbioitable  cunt  of 
the  (itlier.  Notbing  cume  amiss  to  bim.  Hi.-;  inuttenfion 
to  money-maders  bad  incensed  Ins  father  to  sut'h  a  de- 
gree, that  all  the  intercessioD  of  fj'ieods  in  bis  favor  was 
fruitless.  The  old  gentieman  was  on  his  deafh-bed. 
The  whole  family,  and  Dick  among  the  numlier,  gath- 
ered around  hiin.  "I  leave  my  second  son,  Andrew," 
said  the  expiring  miser,  "my  whole  estate,  and  desire 
him  fo  be  fi-ugal."  Aiidrew,  m  n  soiTowful  tone,  as  is 
usual  on  these  oceasions,  prayed  Hearen  to  prolong  his 
life  and  Ijealth  to  enjoy  it  himself.  "  I  recommend 
Simon,  my  third  son,  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
leave  bim  beside  four  thousand  pounds."  —  "Ah  1  father," 
cried  Simon,  in  great  nfiiiclion  to  be  sure,  "  may  Heaven 
give  you  life  and  iieahb  to  enjoy  it  yourself!"  At  last, 
turning  to  poor  Diek,  "  As  for  you,  you  have  always  been 
a  sad  dog;  you'll  never  come  to  good;  you'll  never  be 
rich;  I'll  leave  you  a  shilling  to  buj  a  halter"  —  "Ah' 
fet  her,"  cries  l>icli,  without  inj  emotion,'  maj  Heaien 
give  you  life  and  iieaitb  to  enjo^  it  yourself  "  Tbi~  ua,j 
all  the  trouble  the  loss  of  iortune  gait  this  thoughtless, 
imi>rudent  creature.  Horte\er,  the  tenderness  of  an 
uncle  recompensed  the  neglect  of  a  lather ,  and  my 
friend  is  now  not  only  excessively  good  humoied,  bul 
competently  rich. 

Yes,  let  the  woi'ld  cry  out  at  a  bankrupt  nlio  ippeara 
at  a  ball,  at  an  author  who  Hughs  it  the  pubhc  which 
pronounces  liim  a  duuee,  at   i  general  who  smiles  at  tbo 
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approach  of  tlie  vulgar,  or  the  ladj  who  kefips  Iier  good- 
humor  in  spile  of  scaiuiiil  ;  !)ut  audi  is  the  wisesl.  lie- 
liii\  ioi'  tliiit  any  of  us  can  possibly  jLsstime,  It  is  certainly 
ii  heller  wiiy  to  oppose  ciilamily  by  dissipation,  than  to 
iiike  up  ilie  arms  of  i-eason  or  resolution  to  oppose  it;  by 
till;  lirst  melliod,  ive  ibrget  our  miseries  ;  by  llie  last,  we 
only  conwiii  them  from  others;  by  struggling  with  mis- 
fbrtunes,  we  are  suie  to  receive  some  wounds  in  the  con- 
fjici  I  but  a  sure  method  to  come  ofi'  victorious,  is  by 
runuiug  away. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIOUS  CLUBS. 

1  hf.mejiukr  to  have  read  in  some  philosopher  (I  be- 
lieve ill  Tom  liiflwn's  woi'ks),  that,  let  a  man's  character, 
si'niinitnis,  or  uomploxion,  be  wliat  they  will,  ho  cim  lind 
coiii]>imy  in  London  to  malch  tlieni.  If  he  be  splenetic?, 
he  JtLiiy  evei'y  day  meet  eontpanions  on  the  seats  in  St. 
JjiMU's's  Park,  with  wliose  gixiana  lie  may  mis  his  own, 
and  palhelieally  talk  of  I  he  weather.  If  he  be  passionate, 
h(!  may  vent  Ills  rage  among  the  old  orators  at  Slaughter's 
loili^-honse,  iiiHl  damn  the  nation  bewiuse  it  keeps  Uira 
tiom  starving.  II  he  be  phlegmatic, he  may  sit  in  silence 
iH  Ike  Ilinndrum  club  in  Ivy-hine;  and,  if  actually  mad, 
he  may  find  vej'y  good  company  in  Moorfields,  either  at 
Bedlam  or  the  Foundi^,  ready  to  cultivate  a  nearer  ac- 
qufiiniance. 

lliii,  aliliongh  such  as  liave  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  town 
mny  easily  cliiss  themselves  wiih  lonipers  congenial  to 
Uidr  own,  a   counrrjmaii  who   coini.*s   to  live  'a  London 
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e  difficult.  With  Tfgard  to  myself,  none 
loi-e  assiduity,  or  came  off  wirii  sucli  iii- 
I  sp(mi  a  whole  season  in  the  search, 
le  ray  name  has  been  enrolled  in  so- 
:atii)iis,  and  meeting,^,  without  num- 
;  introduced  by  afiiend  lo  others 
invited  by  an  advertisement,  to  tiiLae  I  iniioduced  my 
self,  and  lo  those  I  changed  my  niinie  Co  gj,iii  idmit- 
lanee.  In  short,  no  coquette  was  ever  more  oohcitous  to 
mateh  her  ribiuids  to  lier  complexion  than  I  to  suit  my 
club  io  my  temper,  for  I  «as  too  obaiin  ile  to  brm^  my 
temper  to  conform  to  it 

Tlie  flr.^t  club  I  entered,  upon  coning  to  town  was 
tliat  of  the  Clioice  Spirits  Ihe  mrac  wis  tiitirely  -uil> 
ed  lo  my  laj^ie  ;  I  was  a  lover  of  mirtli,  ffood-liumor,  and 
even  sometimes  of  fun,  from  my  oliildliood. 

As  no  other  passitort  was  re(|iiisite  but  the  payntentof 
two  shillings  at  the  door,  I  introduced  myseil'  witliout 
farther  eereinony  to  the  raemhera,  who  were  already  as 
seinbled,  and  had,  for  some  time,  begun  upon  business. 
The  grand,  with  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  presided  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  I  could  not  avoid,  upon  my  enti-ance,  mak- 
ing use  of  all  my  skill  in  physiognomy,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuvei  that  superiority  of  genius  in  men  who  had  taken  a 
lirh'  so  superior  lo  the  reat  of  mankind.  I  expected  to 
SLe  tlie  lines  of  every  face  marked  svilh  strong  thinking; 
but,  tiiuuffh  I  had  some  skill  in  this  science,  I  could  tor 
my  life  diotuver  nothing  but  a  pert  simper,  fat  or  profiiund 
Blupidliy. 

My  ppcculalioiis  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  grand 
who  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  fir  a  song.     I  was. 
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upon  this,  wliispereil  by  one  of  ihe  compsiny  nlio  sat  next 
me,  thut  I  lilioiild  now  see  sometliing  loiiclied  off  to  a 
nicety,  for  Mr.  Sprijrgins  was  going  lo  give  us  Mad  Tom 
;]i  all  its  glory.  Mr.  Spriggina  endeavored  to  excuse 
Liraself;  for,  as  he  was  to  act  a  madmun  and  a  king,  it 
was  im[K)Ssible  to  go  througli  the  part  properly  without  a 
crown  ahd  chainB.  His  excuses  were  oveiruled  by  a 
great  niiijority,  and  with  miicli  voeiferaiion.  The  presi- 
dent ordered  up  tlie  jaek-cliain ;  and,  instead  of  a  crown, 
jiir  pei'fbrraer  (xu'ered  liis  brows  witli  an  inverted  Jordan. 
Af'ier  lie  bad  rattled  bin  chain,  and  shook  bis  bead,  (o  the 
gi'CJit  duliybt  of  lile  whole  company,  lie  began  his  song, 
A.-^  I  have  heard  few  young  fellows  offer  to  sing  iit  com- 
|ian)'  that  did  not  expose  themselves,  it  was  no  great  dia- 
aji|)ointnient  to  me  (0  find  Mr.  Spriggins  among  (he  num, 
her  ;  however,  not  lo  seem  an  odd  fish,  I  rose  fi-om  my 
seal  in  rapture,  cried  out,  "  IJiavol  encore!  "and  slapped 
t'ic  table  as  loud  as  any  of  ihc  rest, 

Tlie  gentleman  wlio  sal  next  me  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  my  tasle,  and  (he  ardor  of  my  approbation;  and 
whispering  told  me  I  liad  suffered  an  immense  loss  ;  for, 
bad  I  c-ome  a  few  minutes  sooner,  I  might  liave  beam 
Geelio  IXibbin  sung  in  a  tiptop  manner,  by  (he  pimp'ed- 
nose  spirit  at  the  pi-esident's  right  elbow ;  but  lie  was 
evaporated  before  I  came. 

As  I  was  expressing  my  uneasiness  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, I  found  flie  attention  of  (lie  ctfmpany  employed 
upon  a  tilt  figure,  who,  with  a  voice  more  rough  than  (he 
Staffordshire  giant's,  was  giving  ua  the  "  Softly  sweet,  in 
Lydian  mcasui'e,"  of  Alexander's  Feast.  After  a  short 
pause  of  admiralion,  to  ibis  succeeded  a  Welsh  dialogue, 
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will)  tlie  liumors  of  Teague  and  TatFy  ;  after  thai  caToe 
on  Oil]  Jaok.-^on,  Willi  a  aiorj  belween  evury  stanza:  next 
was  siirii'  \\k  Dust-Cart,  and  then  Solomon's  Song.  Tlie 
ji;lii:<a  bi^^iin  now  to  cireulate  pretiy  freely ;  tliose  wlio 
wtTu  silunt  wlien  sober,  would  now  be  heai'd  in  tlieir  turn ; 
(^iiTy  man  liad  bis  song,  and  be  saw  no  reason  wliy  lie 
sboiild  not  be  heard  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest :  one  beg- 
ged lo  be  heard  wliile  he  gave  Duatli  and  the  Lady  in 
high  laste;  anoilier  sung  to  a  plule  which  he  kept  tniu- 
dling  on  llie  edges ;  nothing  was  now  lieard  but:  singing ; 
voice  rose  above  voice,  and  the  whole  became  one  univer- 
sal shout,  when  the  landlord  came  to  acquaint  the  iMm- 
pany  that  the  reckoning  waa  drunk  out.  Rabelais  calls 
the  nionii-nt-i  in  wliidi  a  reckoning  is  mentioned,  the  most 
melauelioiy  of  our  lives :  never  was  so  much  noise  so 
quickly  qm-lled,  as  by  this  short  but  pathetic  oration  of 
our  landlord.  "  Diunk  out!  "was  echoed  in  a  lone  of 
discontent  round  llie  table :  "  drunk  out  already  1  that 
was  vei'y  odd  !  that  po  much  punch  could  be  di-uiik  out 
already  1  iinjiossible  !"  The  landlord,  however,  seeming 
re-olved  not  to  retreat  from  his  first  a-«ur'jnce  ■  the  com 
pany     a  d  ssol    d  and  a  p      d         I  i      I  I 
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«i|[  lo.iiijriit  ill      1       )  I  I  lie  pn>- 

jMwil  i  10  l>i;  a  I  11  I  *     y   loiiSiiiiJ 

{>oiiii(I>,  and  lu      Ik         1  !i       I    I  I  l>^<;l^$ 

Ihat  llii-uiv  ini^  ] 

At  eii\nn  o't-lotk   1  ^      Ij  I       1    ly  my 

tn.-nil ;    uol  iiid     J  1  j      j    i         1        I    I  made 

my   besD  bow,    I    j  d  "       ^      y     II  'Olli^ll  i 

but  lo  [iie  liibl  Illy  hiM\  ray 

eiileniig  tlie  iw      I  ui  1 1  d  f    1  t  ven- 

ei'yliou  froni  th         I  j     t    I  b  mi!;. the 

ini^iiibcTd  ki.'j>t      [     i       d     1  e<    li        I       )  j     in  his 

uiuutii  utid  »  |i  I  I      1       1        d        M    es  lliat 

miglil  ('asily  be  oonsli'ued  into  ab^lute  wisdom.  Ilappj 
sociiiiy  !  Ihouglit  I  to  mystif,  wliere  the  members  tliiiik 
IjL'tbie  they  speak,  deliver  nothing  I'ashly,  but  convey 
lluiir  llioughts  to  eaidi  Olliei-  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
mit[ui'ed  by  refieetioa. 

In  this  pleasing  ppeculnfion  I  continued  a  full  half 
hour,  expecting  eadi  moment  that  somebody  ivould  begiu 
lo  ojien  his  mouth ;  every  time  the  pipe  was  laid  down,  I 
e^ipected  it  was  to  speak;  but  it  was  only  to  spit.  At 
length,  resolving  to  break  the  charm  myself,  and  over- 
come their  extreme  ditfidence,  for  to  (his  1  imputed  tlieii" 
silence,  J  rubbed  my  Lands,  and  looking  as  wise  as  possi- 
ble, observed  lhat  the  nights  began  to  grow  a  little  coolish 
at  ibis  lime  of  the  year.  This,  as  it  was  directed  (o  none 
of  ilie  company  in  particular,  none  Ihoujclit  himself 
obliged  to  answer  ;  whereibre  I  continued  still  to  rub  my 
Lands  and  look  wisi.     My  next  efibrt  was  addressed  to  a 
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gi'nflcmen  who  sat  next  me  ;  to  whom  I  observed,  Ihat 
(he  beer  was  exti-emely  good  ;  my  neighbor  made  no  re- 
ply, but  by  a  large  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

I  now  beg^m  to  be  unuaHy  in  this  dumb  M>ciety,  till  one 
of  tliem  a  little  relieved  me  by  observing,  (hat  bread  had 
not  risen  these  iliree  weeks.  "  Ah  ! "  says  another,  still 
keeping  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  "  that  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  pleasant  story  about  that — hem  — very  well;  you 
ni\ist  know  —  but,  before  1  begin  —  sir,  my  seivice  lo  you 
—  where  rfas  IV" 

Bly  nest  club  goes  by  the  namo  of  the  Harmoniiuil 
Soclery  ;  probably  from  tliat  love  of  order  and  f]  ieiidrhip 
which  every  person  commends  in  institutions  of  this  na- 
ture. The  landlord  was  himself  founder.  The  money 
spent  is  fourpence  each  ;  and  they  sometimes  whip  for  a 
double  reckoning.  To  (his  club  few  recommendations  are 
requisite  except  the  introductory  fourpence,  and  my  land- 
lord's good  woi-d,  which,  as  he  gains  by  it,  he  never 
refuses. 

We  all  here  lalked  and  behaved  as  every  body  else 
usually  does  on  his  elub-night ;  we  discussed  tlie  topic  of 
the  day,  di-ank  each  other's  healths,  snuffed  the  candles 
witli  our  fingers,  and  filled  our  pipes  from  the  same  plate 
of  tobacco.  The  company  saluted  each  other  in  the 
common  manner.  Mr.  Bellows-mender  hoped  Mr.  Cuiv 
rycomb-maker  had  not  caught  cold  going  home  the  last 
club-nigbt ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  hoping 
that  youn^  Master  Bellows-mender  had  got  well  again  of 
the  cliin-cough.  Doctor  Twist  told  us  a  Story  of  a  parlia- 
ment man  wi(h  whom  he  was  intimately  aequaimed; 
while  the  bii"-man,  at  the  same  time,  was  telling  a  better 
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story  of  a  noble  lord  with  whom  he  could  do  aiijllilng. 
A  gentleman  in  a  black  wig  and  lealiier  breedies,  at  llie 
other  end  of  the  table,  was  engaged  in  a  long  narrative 
of  the  ghost  in  Cock-lane :  he  had  read  it  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  and  was  telling  it  lo  some  that  sat  next  him, 
wlio  could  not  read.  Near  Lim  Mr.  Dibbins  was  dis- 
puting on  the  old  subject  of  religion  with  a  Jew  pedlar, 
ovi^r  llie  table,  while  the  president  vainly  knocked  down 
ilf.  Leatheriides  for  a  song.  Besides  the  combination 
of  tliese  voices,  which  I  could  hear  all  togetjier,  and  which 
ibrrneii  an  ujiper  part  to  the  concert,  there  were  seveiiil 
others  playing  under  parts  by  themselves,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  fasten  on  some  luckless  neighbor's  ear,  who  was 
himself  bent  upon  the  same  design  i^ainst  some  oiher. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  speech  of  a  corpoiation, 
and  iliis  iiiduced  me  to  transcribe  a  speech  of  (his  club, 
tiiken  in  short  hand,  woid  for  woi-d,  as  it  was  spoken  by 
every  member  of  the  company.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  man  who  told  of  the  ghost  had  the  loud- 
est ioice  and  the  longest  story  to  tell,  so  that  his  con- 
tinuing narrative  filled  every  diasm  in  the  conversation. 

"  Hq,  sir,  d'ye  perceive  rae,  the  ghost  giving  three  ioud 
raps  at  the  bed-post"  —  "Says  my  lord  to  me.  My  dear 
Smokeum.  you  know  there  is  no  man  upon  the  face  of 
the  yeartli  for  whom  I  have  so  high"  —  "A  damnable 
false  heretical  opinion  of  all  sound  doctrine  and  good 
learning; for  I'll  tell  it  aloud, and  spare  not, that"  —  "Si- 
lence tor  a  song ;  Mr.  Leatiiersides  tor  a  song", —  As  I 
was  walking  upon  the  highway,  I  met  a  young  ilamsel"  — 
"  Then  what  brings  you  here  ?  says  the  parson  to  the 
ghost"  —  "  S.aiicot)iaihon,  Manelho,  and  Bcrosus"—  "The 
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wlioli;  way  from  Islington  tui-npike  lo  Do^'-liouse  Ijar"  -^ 
•'  JJara"—  ■■  As  thr  Abel  Dmgger,  sir,  he 's  d-j.mnd  low  in 
il ;  my  prentice  boy  bis  more  of  the  gentium  an*  than  he" 
—  For  murder  «ill  out  one  time  or  another;  and  none 
but  J  gho-il  -ioii  know  geiitlemen,  can" — "  Damme  if  I 
dont  foi  my  fiiend  whom  you  know,  gentlemen,  and 
^ho  la  a  pailiament  man  a  man  of  consequence,  a  dear 
honest  cteature  to  be  =ure  ;  we  were  laughing  last  night 
It  -—  Deilh  and  dimnation  upon  all  his  posterity  by 
•imiplj  bareiv  tasljng"—  '  Sour  grapes,  as  the  fox  aiiid 
on  e  when  he  could  nit  reach  them;  and  I'll,  111  tell 
y  u  T  Btorj  about  that  that  will  make  you  burst  your 
iaaghmg       A   fos    once" —  "  Will  nobody 


the    belly 


listfn    lo    th 

tl.-  hghniT    I  met  a  ji 

gij    — "No  gloat    cenilf 

d  1  I  e\er  lieii    hut  of  >. 

ani    tUl    wa     stabted    ir 

bio  1  ind  boul  if  I  do  n 

I  hiTe  the  honor  of  dun 

—    Blaat  me  if  I  do  —"Dam". 

_  .,  Fire  "  _  ..  ^ijij. "  _ ,,  jjjij., 

— "Trip" — The  rest  all  riot, 


As  I  1 

Jng  damsel  both  buxom  a 
nun,  can  be  murdered  ;    nor 
ghost  killed  in  all  my  life, 


My 

Mr.  BeiloH's-mender  ; 

lur  very  good  liealth' 
lood"  — "Bugs" 
Tit"— "Rat" 
and  rapid  con- 


Were  I  to  be  aiigry  at  men  for  being  fools,  I  could 
here  find  amjile  room  for  declamation  ;  but,  alas  !  I  ha\e 
been  a  Ibol  myself;  aad  why  should  1  be  angry  with  them 
for  being  somelliing  so  natural  to  every  child  of  ha- 


Fatigucd  V, 
ng  iiighl,  to 


!i  this  society,  I  w 
club  of  fashion. 


LS  introduced,  the  follow- 
On  taking  my  place,  I 
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(onncl  the  eonver?ation  sufflcienlly  ea^j,  and  toleralily 
good-natur«(l ;  for  my  loiti  and  Sir  Paul  were  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 1  novf  thought  myself  completely  titled,  and 
resolvinn;  to  seek  no  favlher,  determined  to  lake  up  my 
residence  here  for  the  winter :  while  my  temper  begao 
to  open  insensibly  to  the  cheerfulness  I  saw  diffused  on 
every  face  in  the  room:  but  Ihe  delusion  soon  yaniahed, 
when  the  waiter  came  to  apprize  us  that  his  lordship  and 
Sir  Paul  were  just  arrived. 

I'i'om  this  moment  all  our  felicity  was  at  an  end;  our 
new  guests  hustled  into  tlie  room,  and  look  their  seats  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Adieu  now  all  confidence;  every 
creature  strove  who  should  most  recommend  himself  to 
our  members  of  distinction.  Each  seemed  quite  regard- 
less of  pleasing  any  but  our  new  guests;  and  what  before 
wore  the  appearance  of  friendship,  was  now  turned  into 

^  Yet  I  could  not  observe  that,  amidst  all  this  flattery  and 
obsequious  attention,  our  great  men  took  any  aotice  of 
tlie  rest  of  the  company.  Their  whole  discourse  was  ad- 
dressed to  each  other.  Sir  Paul  told  bis  lordship  a  long 
Btory  of  Moravia  the  Jew ;  and  his  lordship  gave  Sir 
Paul  a  very  long  account  of  his  new  method  of  manag- 
ing silkwonns ;  he  led  him,  and  consequently  the  rest  of 
tlie  company,  through  all  the  stages  of  feeding,  sunning, 
and  hatching;  with  an  episode  on  mulberry-trees,  a  di- 
gression upon  grass-seeds,  and  a  long  parenthesis  about 
bis  new  postilion.  In  this  manner  we  travelled  on,  wisb 
ing  every  story  to  be  the  last ;  but  ail  in  vain :  — 

"lEIls  ovi^i-  hiils,  and  Ali>s  oh  ulps  arose," 
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The  last  club  in  whieli  I  was  enrolled  a  member,  was 
a  society  of  moral  philosophers,  aa  they  called  them- 
selves, wJio  assembled  twice  a  week,  in  order  lo  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  present  mode  of  religion,  and  establish 

I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when  I 
arrived ;  not  indeed  about  religion  or  ethics,  but  about 
who  had  neglecled  to  lay  down  his  preliminary  six- 
pence upon  entering  the  room.  The  president  swore 
tbat  he  had  laid  his  owd  down,  and  so  swore  all  the  com- 

During  this  contest,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  laws,  and  also  the  members,  of  the  society.  The 
president,  who  had  been,  as  I  was  told,  lately  a  bankrupt, 
was  a  tall,  pale  figure,  with  a  long  black  wig ;  the  next  (o 
hiiii  was  dressed  in  a'large  white  wig,  and  a  black  cra- 
vat ;  a  third,  by  the  brownness  of-  his  complexion  seemed 
a  native  of  Jamaica  j  and  a  fourth,  by  Ins  hue,  appeared 
to  be  a  blacksmith.  But  their  rules  will  give  tlie  most 
just  idea  of  their  learning  and  principles, 

'■I.  We,  being  a  laudable  society  of  moral  philosophers, 
intend  to  dispute  twice  a  week  about  religion  and  priests 
craft;  leaving  behind  us  old  wives' tales,  and  following 
good  learning  and  sound  sense  j  and  if  bo  be,  that  any 
other  persons  has  a  miud  to  be  of  the  society,  they  shall 
be  entitled  so  to  do,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  tliree  siiil- 
lings,  to  be  spent  by  the  company  in  punch, 

"IL  That  no  member  get  drunk  before  nine  of  the 
clock,  u[)on  |)ain  of  forfeiting  three-pence,  to  be  spent  by 
the  company  in  punch. 

"III.  That  as  members  are  sometimes  apt  to  go  aivay 
33* 
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without  paying,  every  pui-soii  bIiliH  pay  sixpence  ujion 
his  entering  lliii  room  ;  and  lUl  disputes  shall  he  settled 
by  a.  majority  ;  and  all  fined  sliall  be  paid  io  punch. 

"  IV.  That  sixpence  shall  he  every  night  given  to  the 
president,  in  order  to  buy  hooka  of  learning  for  the  good 
of  the  society ;  the  president  has  already  put  himself  to 
a  good  deal  of  expense  in  buying  books  for  the  dub ;  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  Tully,  Socrates,  Cicero,  which  be 
will  soon  read  to  the  society. 

"  V.  All  them  who  brings  a  new  ai^ument  against  re- 
ligion, and  who,  being  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  rest  of  us  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  t)ie  freedom 
of  the  society,  upon  paying  sixpence  only,  to  be  spent  in 
punch. 

"VL  Whenever  we  are  to  have  an  extraordinary 
meeting,  it  sliall  be  advertised  by  some  outlandish  name 
in  the  newspapers. 

"Saunders  Mac  Wild,  President. 
Anthoky  BLEWiTjVice  President, 

his  t  mark. 
William  Txjepin',  Secretary." 


It  is  usually  said  by  grammarians,  that  the  use  of  lan- 
guage is  to  express  our  wants  and  desires ;  but  men  who 
know  the  world,  hold,  and  I  think  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  he  who  best  knows  how  to  keep  his  necessi- 
ties private,  is  tlie  most   likely  person   to  have   them   re- 
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crease.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  tins  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.  Seneca  himaelf  iillows,  that,  in  con- 
fen-ing  benefits,  the  present  shouiil  always  be  suited  10 
the  dignity  of  the  receiver.  Thus  tjie  rich  receive  large 
presents,  and  are  thanked  for  accepting  them.  Men  of 
middht;^  stations  are  obliged  !o  be  content  wilh  presents 
something  less;  while  the  beggar,  wlio  may  be  truly  said 
to  want  indeed,  is  well  paid  if  a  farthing  rewards  his 
warmest  iJolieitationfl. 

Every  m;iii  wlio  has  seen  the  world,  aud  has  had  hia 
ups  and  downs  in  life,  as  the  expression  is,  must  have  fre- 
quently experienced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  and  must 
know,  that  to  have  mucli,  or  to  seem  to  liave  it,  is  the 
only  way  to  have  more.  Ovid  finely  compares  a  man  of 
broken  fortune  to  afalling  column ;  the  lower  it  sinks,  the 
greater  weight  is  it  obliged  to  sustain.  Thus,  when  a 
man's  circumstances  are  such  that  he  haa  no  occasion  to 
borrow,  he  finds  numbers  willing  to  lend  him;  but  should 
his  wants  be  such,  that  he  sues  for  a  trifle,  it  is  two  to  one 
whether  he  may  be  trusted  with  the  smallest  sum,  A 
cei-tain  young  fellow,  whom  I  knew,  whenever  he  had  oc- 
casion to  ark  his  friend  for  a  guinea,  used  to  prelude  his 
request  as  it  he   wanted  two  hundred;  and  tulked  so 
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fainiliiii'ly  of  large  sums,  that  none  eotild  evtr  iliiiik  lie 
waiiluU  a  small  one.  The  siirae  gentleman,  whenever  he 
wanted  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  always  made  the  pro- 
])nHa!  in  a  laced  coat;  for  he  found,  by  experience,  that  if 
he  appeared  shabby  oa  these  occasions,  his  tailor  had 
tidien  an  oath  against  trusting,  or,  what  was  every  whit 
a^  bad,  his  foreman  was  out  of  the  way,  and  nould  not  he 
at  home  for  some  time. 

There  can  be  no  inducement  to  reveal  our  wants,  except 
to  find  pity,  and  by  this  meaus  relief ;  but  before  a  poor 
maa  o]jens  liis  mind  in  such  ciraumstances,  he  should  first 
consider  whether  he  is  contented  to  Itee  the  esteem  of  the 
person  he  solicits,  arid  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  up 
friendship  to  excite  compassion.  Pily  and  friendship  are 
passions  incompatible  witli  each  other;  and  it  is  imiKissi- 
ble  tliat  both  can  reside  in  any  breasi,  for  the  smallest 
space,  without  im}Miiiing  each  other.  Fi'iendship  is  made 
up  of  esteem  and  pleasure ;  pity  is  composed  of  sorrow 
and  contempt :  the  mind  may,  for  some  lime,  fluctuate 
between  them,  but  it  can  never  entertain  both  at  once. 

In  fact,  pity,  though  it  may  of^en  relieve,  is  but,  at  best, 
a  short-lived  passion,  and  seldom  affords  distress  more 
than  transitoi-y  assistance }  with  some  it  scarce  lasts  fi'om 
the  first  imi>iilse  till  the  hand  can  be  put  into  the  pocl^et; 
will)  others  it  may  continue  for  twice  that  space;  and  on 
some  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  I  have  seen  it  operate 
for  half  an  iiour  together;  but  still, last  as  it  may,  it  gen- 
erally produces  but  beggarly  eflecls,  and  where,  from  this 
motive,  we  give  five  farthings,  from  others  we  give 
pounds:  whalever  be  our  feelings  from  ihe  fii-st  impulse 
oi'  distress,  wlioii  Ihe  saiae  distress  solicits  a  second  time. 
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Tve  Iheti  ftsel  with  diminished  sensibilily ;  and,  hke  lh« 
repetitign  of  an  echo, every  sti'oku  becomes  weaker;  till, 
at  last,  our  sensations  lose  all  misdire  of  sorrow,  and  de- 
generate into  downright  contempt. 

These  speculationa  bring  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  a  very 
good-natured  fellow  who  is  now  no  more.  He  was  bred 
in  a  connling-hoiise,  and  hia  fether  dying  ju^t  aa  he  was 
out  of  his  time,  iaft,  him  a  handsome  fortune,  and  many 
friends  to  advise  with.  The  restraint  in  which  my  friend 
had  been  brought  up,  had  thrown  a  gloom  upon  his  temper, 
which  some  regarded  as  prudence  ;  and,  fi'oin  such  con- 
siderations, he  had  every  day  repeated  offers  of  O'iend- 
sliip.  Such  as  had  money,  were  ready  to  offer  him  their 
assistance  that  way ;  and  they  who  had  daughtoi-s,  fre- 
quently, in  the  warmth  of  affection,  advised  him  (o  many. 
My  friend,  however,  was  in  good  circumstances ;  he 
wanted  neither  iheir  money,  friends,  nor  a  wife  ;  and 
therefore  modestly  decline<l  their  proposaJs. 

Some  errors,  however,  in  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  several  losses  in  trade,  soon  brought  him  to  a 
different  way  of  thinking;  and  he  at  last  considered,  that 
it  was  his  best  way  to  let  his  friends  know  that  their  of- 
fers were  at  length  acceptable.  His  first  address  was  to 
a  scrivener,  who  had  formerly  made  him  frequent  offers 
of  money  and  friendship,  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  he 
knew  those  offers  would  have  been  refused.  As  a  man, 
therefore,  confident  of  not  being  refused,  he  requested  the 
use  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  few  daj^,  as  he  jii.^t  then 
had  occasion  for  money.  "And  pray,  sir,"  replied  the 
Bcrivener,  " do  you  want  all  this  money?"  —  "Want  it, 
sir ! "  says  the  other ;  '^  if  I  did  not  want  it  T  should  no' 
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have  asked  h."  — "T  am  sorfj  for  lliat,"  says  the  friund, 
"fiir  those  wlio  want  money  when  tliey  liorrow,  will 
always  want  money  when  tliey  should  come  lo  pay^  To 
Siiy  the  tmth,  air,  money  is  money  now ;  and  I  believe  il 
is  all  sunk  in  (lie  botrom  of  ihe  sea,  for  my  part;  he  that 
has  got  a  little,  is  a  Ibol  if  he  does  not  keep  what  he  has 
got." 

Not  quite  disconcerted  by  this  refusal)  our  adventurer 
was  resolved  to  ti-y  another,  who  he  knew  was  the  very 
best  fi'ienJ  he  liad  in  the  world.  The  gentleman  whom 
he  now  addressed,  received  his  proposal  with  all  the  aflU- 
hihly  that  could  be  expected  from  generous  friendship, 
"  I^et  me  see,  you  want  a  hundred  guineas :  and  pray, 
dtar  Jac-k,  would  not  fifiy  answer?"  —  "If  you  have  but 
fifty  to  spai-e,  sir,  I  must  be  contented." — «  Fifty  lo  spare! 
1  do  not  Fay  that,  for  I  believe  I  liave  but  twenty  about 
in-'-"  —  "Then  I  must  hoiTow  the  other  thirfy  fi-om  some 
oTherfrieiid."  — "And  pi-ay,"  replied  the  friend,  "  would 
It  not  he  the  best  way  to  borrow  the  whole  money  from 
that  other  friend,  and  then  one  note  will  serve  for  all,  yon 
know'-*     You  know   ml  '     tl    t  d        k 
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advances  that  her  sex's  modesty  would  permit,  he  made 
his  proposal  with  confidence,  lie  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived that  no  bankrupt  ever  found  the  fair  one  kind. 
She  liad  lately  fallen  deeply  ia  love  with  another,  who 
had  more  money,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  thouglit  it 
would  be  a  match. 

Every  day  now  began  to  strip  my  poor  friend  of  his 
former  fioory ;  his  clothes  flew,  piece  by  piece,  lo  ihe 
pawnbroker's,  and  he  seemed  at  length  equipped  in  the 
genuine  livery  of  misfortune.  But  still  he  thouglit  him- 
self secure  from  actual  necessity;  the  numberless  invita- 
tions he  had  received  to  dine,  even  after  his  losses,  were 
yet  unanswered ;  he  was  therefore  now  resolved  to  accept 
of  a  dinner,  because  he  wanted  one ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  actually  lived  among  his  friends  a  whole  week  without 
being  openly  affronted.  The  last  place  I  saw  him  in  was 
at  a  reverend  divine's.  He  had,  as  he  fancied,  just  nicked 
the  time  of  dinner,  for  he  came  in  as  the  cloth  was  lay- 
ing. He  took  a  chair,  without  being  desired,  and  talked 
for  some  time  without  being  attended  lo.  He  assured 
the  company,  that  nothing  procured  so  good  an  appetite 
as  a  walk  in  the  Park,  where  he  had  been  iGat  morning. 
He  went  on,  and  praised  the  figure  of  the  damask  table- 
cloth i  talked  of  a  feast  where  he  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore, but  (hat  the  venison  was  over-done.  But  all  this 
procured  him  no  invitation:  finding,  therefore,  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  house  insensible  lo  all  his  fetches,  he 
thought  proper,  at  last  to  retire,  and  mend  his  appetite  by 
a  second  walk  in  the  Park. 

You  then,  0  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance,  whether 
in  rags  or  lace,  whether   in   Kent   street   or    the   Mali. 
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whclher  at  tlie  Smyrna  or  St.  Gik's'^,  might  I  be  per- 
mitted to  advise  as  a  friend,  never  seem  to  want  the 
favor  whiuh  you  solicit.  Apply  to  cveiy  pasjjion  but 
1  u  mn  p  tj  lor  redress :  you  may  fmil  ppj'manent  relief 
1  a    ty  from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice,  but  from 

om[  n     01      e  er.     The  very  elonuence  of  a  poor  man 
a    1  g    f    g    and  l)iat  mouth  which  is  opf*ncd  even  by 
do  u  IS     Idom  expected  to  close  without  the  horrors 
oi  a  petition. 

To  ward  off  the  gripe  of  poverty,  you  mu=t  pretend  to 
be  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  will  at  least  use  you  with 
ceremony.  If  you  he  caught  dining  upon  a  half-penny 
porringer  of  peas-soup  and  potatoes,  praise  the  nhole- 
someness  of  your  frugal  repast.  You  may  observe  that 
Dr.  Cheyne  has  prescribed  peas-broth  for  the  gravel ; 
hint  that  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  are  always  making 
a  deity  of  your  belly.  If,  again,  you  are  obliged  to  wear 
a  flimsy  stulf  in  the  midst  of  winter,  be  the  first  to  re- 
maik,  tliat  stuffs  are  very  much  worn  at  Paris ;  or,  if 
there  be  found  any  irreparable  defects  in  any  part  of 
your  equipage,  which  cannot  be  concealed  by  all  the  arts 
oi'  sitting  cross-legged,  coaxing,  or  darning,  say,  that 
sieilher  jou  nor  Sir  Samson  Gideon  were  ever  very  fond 
of  tli-ess.  If  you  be  a  phi!osO[>hei',  hint  that  Plato  or 
Seneca  are  the  tailors  you  ciioo.*ie  to  employ  ;  assure  the 
company  that  man  ought  to  be  content  with  a  bare  cover- 
ing, since  what  now  is  so  much  hia  pride,  was  formerly 
his  shame.  Jn  short,  however  caught,  never  give  out  j 
hut  ascribe  (O  Ihefiugalityof  your  disposition  w^iat  others 
might  be  apt  to  attribute  to  the  nanowness  of  your  eii^ 
To  be  poor,  and  to  seejn  poor,  is  a  certain 
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method  never  (o  rise  ;  pride  in  the  preaf  is  hateful  ;  in 
tlie  wise  it  is  ridifiulous  ;  but  beggarly  priile  h  a  rational 
vanity,  which  I  have  been  taught  to  applaud  and  excuse. 


ON  GENEROSITY  AND  JUSTICE. 

LraiPPDS  is  a  man  whose  greatness  of  soul  the  whole 
world  admires.  His  generosity  is  such,  Ihnt  it  prevents 
a  demand,  and  slaves  the  receiver  the  confusion  of  a  re- 
quest. His  liberality  al.fo  does  not  oblige  more  hy  its 
greatness,  Ihun  hy  his  inimitable  grace  in  giving.  Some- 
limes  he  even  distributes  his  bounties  to  strangei-s,  and 
has  been  1-nown  lo  do  "wod  office-  to  tlio'e  who  p-of  sed 
tliemselve  h  enrae  Ail  odreua  mou  in 
the  praise  of  s  gene  oy  leeaoyon  o  of 
people  wl  o  CO  ni  d  n  of  s  o  Ju  Lj  u  lo  lot 
pay  his  deb  s 

It  is  no  a  fli  I  ma  er  o  acco  n  fo  a  eon  1  c  so 
seemingly  -omp  le  v  h  self  The  e  s  gr  ness 
in  being  ^e  e  ■ous  and  e  e  s  o  ly  npl< 
satisfying  c  ed  o  Gen    o     y         he  pirt  of 

raised  abo  e    he     ulo-  r      There        n    t    om 


JUS   < 


what  we  a  In- 
only  fit  fo  ade  nen 
broker  in  C!  nge  lilej 
In  payin^  h  s  deb  a 
is  an  action  attended  w 
sippus  satisfy  his  credit 


he 


nil. 


n  ba  e  y  loe  1  1  y  nd  it 
10  sort  of  glojj.  Should  Ly- 
who  woulii  be  at  the  pains  of 
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tplliiig;  it  to  tlie  world  ?  Generosity  is  a  virfue  of  a  very 
(liffi'renl  ramiilexion.  It  is  raised  above  duty,  and  from 
ill  elevation  atti-acta  the  attention  and  the  praises  of  us 
liitle  mortals  below. 

In  till.-!  manner  do  men  generally  reason  upon  justice 
iind  generosity.  The  iirsl  ia  despised,  though  a  virtue 
essential  lo  the  good  of  society,  and  the  other  attracts  our 
esteem,  which  loo  frequently  proceeds  from  an  impetuosity 
of  temper,  rather  directed  by  vanity  than  reason.  Ly- 
Kippus  is  told  that  his  banker  ashs  a  debt  of  forty  pounds, 
and  that  a  distressed  acquaintance  petitions  for  the  same 
sum.  He  gives  it  wilhout  hesitating  to  the  latter,  for  he 
demand    is  a  fivoi  what  the  former  requires  as  a  debt. 

Mankiod  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  import  of  the  word  justice :  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  consist  only  m  a  performance  of  those  duties  to 
whirh  the  hws  of  soc  cty  can  oblige  us.  This  I  allow  ia 
sometimes  the  import  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense 
justice  IS  distinguished  from  equity;  but  Ihei-e  isajusiice 
still  more  extensive  and  which  can  be  shown  to  embrace 
all  the  virtues  united. 

Justice  may  be  defined,  that  virtue  which  impels  us  to 
give  to  every  person  what  is  his  due.  In  this  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  it  comprehends  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  which  reason  prescribes,  or  society  should  expect. 
Our  duty  to  our  Maker,  to  each  other,  and  to  ourselves, 
are  fully  answered,  if  we  give  them  wliat  we  owe  them. 
Thus  justice,  property  speaking,  is  the  only  virtue ;  and 
all  the  rest  have  their  origin  in  it. 

The  qualities  of  candor,  fortitude,  charity,  and  gene- 
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and  if  ever  Diey  deaeire  the  titlti,  it  is  owing  only  to  jus- 
tii-e,  nhicli  impels  anil  directs  tliem.  Without  such  a 
moderator,  candor  miglit  become  indiscretion,  foiiitude 
oltstinai-y,  ehai-ity  impiudence,  and  generosity  mistakeu 
profusion. 

A  disinterested  action,  if  it  be  not  conducted  by  justice, 
is,  at  best,  indiiferent  in  its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently 
even  turns  to  vice.  The  expenses  of  society,  of  presents, 
of  entertainments,  and  the  oilier  helps  to  cheerfulness,  are 
actions  merely  indiffeient,  when  not  repugnant  to  a  better 
metliod  of  disposing  of  our  supei-fluities ;  hut  they  become 
vicious  when  they  obstruct  or  exhaust  our  abilities  fi-om 
a  more  virtuous  disposition  of  our  circumstances. 

True  genei'osity  is  a  duty  as  indispensably  necessary  93 
those  imposed  upon  us  by  law.  It  is  a  rule  imposed  on  us 
by  reason,  which  should  he  the  sovereign  law  of  a  ration- 
al being.  But  this  generosity  does  not  consist  in  obeying 
every  impulse  of  humanity,  in  following  blind  passion  for 
our  guide,  and  impairing  our  circumstances  by  present 
benefactions,  so  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  future  ones. 

Misers  are  generally  characierized  as  men  without 
honor,  or  without  humanity,  who  live  only  to  accumulate, 
and  to  this  passion  sacrifice  every  other  happiness.  They 
have  been  described  as  madmen,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  banish  every  pleasure,  and  make,  from  imagi- 
nary wants,  real  necessities.  But  few,  very  few,  cor- 
respond to  this  exaggerated  picture ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  not  one  in  whom  all  these  circumstances  are  found 
united.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  sober  and  the  indus- 
trious branded  by  the  vain  and  the  idle  with  this  odious 
appellation  ;   men  who,  by  fru<;ality  and  labor,  raise  tliem- 
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selves  above  the.ir  eqvials.  and  contribute  their  share  of 
inJuslry  to  Ihe  common  stock. 

Wliatever  the  vain  or  the  ignorant  may  say,  well  were 
it  for  soi'iety,  had  we  more  of  these  chara<^ters  amongst 
UB.  In  general  these  close  men  are  found  at  last  the  true 
beilet'acioi's  of  society.  With  an  avaricious  man  ive  stl- 
dom  lose  in  our  dealings,  but  too  frequently  in  our  com- 
merce with  prodigality. 

A  French  priiist,  whose  name  was  Godinol,  went  for  a 
long  time  by  Ihe  name  of  the  Griper.  He  refused  to  re- 
lieve the  most  apparent  wretchedness,  and  by  a  skilful 
management  of  his  vineyard,  had  [he  good  fortune  to  ac- 
(juii'e  immense  sums  of  money.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rheims,  who  were  his  fellow-cirizens,  detested  him  ;  and 
the  populace,  who  seldom  love  a  miser,  wherever  he  went, 
followed  him  with  shouts  of  contempt.  He  still,  however, 
continued  his  former  simphcity  of  life,  his  amazing  and 
unremitted  frugality.  He  had  long  perceived  the  ^nts 
of  the  poor  in  the  city,  pariicuhirly  in  liaving  no  water 
hut  what  they  were  obliged  to  buy  at  an  advanced  price  ; 
wherefore  thnt  whole  fortune  which  he  had  been  amass 
ing,  he  laid  out  in  an  aqueduct,  by  which  he  did  ihf  |Kior 
moic  usttu!  and  IWmg  semce,  than  if  he  hid  di-. 
tnbutcd   hia  nhole  mtome  in  chdiily  c\ery  daj    at  his 

Among  men  long  conversant  with  books,  we  too  fie- 
qucnllj  find  those  mi-p!aciJ  \iitues,  of  whidi  I  have 
been  now  coraphining  We  find  the  studioua  animated 
Hiih  a  slronjr  passion  fot  the  gieat  viilues,  as  thtj  are 
mi-takingh  cilled  and  utteily  foigciful  of  iIh  oidiniry 
onca        riie    dtilimalion     of  philo-ophj    aie   geniially 
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r  cxliaasled  on  those  supererogatory  duties,  than  on 
as  uie  linlifipen sillily  necessary.  A  man,  l)ii;retbi-e, 
hns  Itiken  his  ideas  of  mankind  from  study  iilune, 
rally  comes  into  the  world  villi  a  Learl  melting  at 
I'  Jiulilious  distress.  Thus  he  is  induced,  by  misfilnc- 
icniliiy,  lo  [lui  himsell'  into  the  indigent  circuinstan- 


^t;^  of  1 

I  sliiiil  conclude  ll 


with  the  advice  of  one  <j[ 
a  young  man  ivhoiii  he  saw  giving  away 
«  to  iji-eleiided  distress.  '  It  is  [lossihie, 
yon  relieve  may  be  an  honest  man  ;  and 
111,  who  relieve  hiui,  are  such.  You  see 
hen,  hy  joui-  genci-osiiy,  that  you  rob  a  man  who  is  cer- 
lini)-  deserving,  to  bestow  it  on  one  who  may  possibly  bo 
.  nn;iic  ;  ;ind,  n  bile  you  are  unjust  in  rewarding  uneer- 
iiin  iiici'it,  you  are  doubly  guilty  by  stripping  yourself 


Ibe  aiicii 
nil  his  i 

that  Ihe 

I    kilOW 


ON  TTIF.  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

As  few  sul>j'"cts  are  more  interesting  to  society,  so  few 
hiive  been  more  frequenily  wrillen  upon,  than  the  educa- 
tion uf  j'Outh.  Yet  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  has 
been  iiciiled  almost  by  all  in  a  deciamaiory  manner. 
TItey  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  I'esult 
fiom  it.  both  (o  individuals  and  to  society  ;  and  have  ex.- 
|iaii»ie<]  in  llie  piaise  of  what  none  have  ever  been  SO 
hai'ily  as  to  ciill  in  question. 

IiiMead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon 
this  subject,  instead  of  indulging  each  his  pailicular  and 
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wMmsical  systems,  it  hud  been  niucli  bettev  if  the  writers 
on  this  suhjtut  had  treal<;d  it  in  a  more  sdentilic  manner, 
rcin'tissed  all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the 
result  of  their  observations  witli  didactic  simplicity.  Up- 
on this  subject,  ihe  smallest  eiTora  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence,  and  the  author  should  veotui-e  the 
imputation  of  stupidity  upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest 
deviations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  generation.  How- 
ever, such  are  the  whimsical  and  erroneous  productions 
wriiien  U|ioTi  this  subject.  Their  authors  have  studied  to 
be  uncommon,  not  to  he  just;  and  at  present,  we  want  a 
ti'eatise  ujK)n  education,  not  io  tell  us  anyfbing  new,  but 
lo  expiodi.'  the  errors  Hhich  have  been  introduced  bj'  the 
admii-ers  of  novelty.  It  is  in  this  manner  books  become 
numerous;  a  desire  of  novelty  produces  a  book,  and 
other  books  are  required  to  destroy  the  former. 

I  f-hall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon  this 
subject,  which,  thoiigh  known,  have  not  been  attended  to 
by  others ;  and  shall  disftiiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  inslniclion. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  pres- 
ent educated,  is,  some  in  free-schools  in  the  ciiy,  but  the 
far  gi-cater  number  in  boarding-schools  about  town.  The 
].ai'cnt  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child  and  finds 
an  education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this,  much 
more  than  a  continuance  in  town.  Thus  far  he  is  right ; 
if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  even  our  free-achools 
kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of,  perhaps,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
It  may  be  thought  whimsiea!,  but  it  is  truth ;  I  have  founc! 
by  experience,  that  they,  who  have  spent  all  their  live? 
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in  cities,  eontraet  not  onlj'  an  efFumiiiacy  of  Iiabil,  but 
even  of  ll.iiikin'^. 

But  wlit-ri  1  Jiiive  said  lliat  tlie  board ing-seliools  are 
fuefpiiilile  to  fri^e-sfbools,  as  bdng  in  ihn  couiitrj',  this  is 
ti'itiiiiilj-  lUu  only  adviintage  I  can  allow  IJitm  :  ollienvise 
it  is  iiiiiioi-sililt!  to  conw-'ivu  tbe  ifriiorant-e  of  (hose  iviio 
liiki;  ii|ion  lliem  the  imijortaiit  trust  of  edueiilion.  Ja  nny 
niiUL  until  tor  any  of  tbe  ptwfessions,  !io  iimls  bis  liiit  re- 
source in  selling  up  a  ficliool.  Do  any  become  bankrupts 
in  trade,  tliey  still  set  up  a  boarding-school,  and  drive  a 
trade  Ibis  way,  when  all  others  fail;  iiay,  I  liave  been 
told  of  bulcliers  and  barbers,  who  have  turned  scboiil- 
masters;  and,  inoi-e  surpritingstili,  made  fortunes  in  their 

Could  we  tiiinh  ourselves  in  a  country  of  civilized 
people,  could  it  he  conceived  Ihat  we  have  any  regaj'd  lor 
I)08(ei-ily,  when  such  are  permitted  to  lake  the  charge  of 
tbe  monils,  genius,  and  health,  of  those  dear  little  pledges, 
who  may  one  day  be  the  guai-dians  of  the  liberties  of 
EuiiDpe ;  and  ivho  may  sci've  as  llie  honor  and  bulwark 
of  their  aged  imrentsF  The  care  of  our  cliildrcii,  is  it 
below  the  slate?  Is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the 
ignorant  witli  the  disposal  of  their  children  in  tliis  partie- 
uhir  ?  For  tbe  slate  to  lake  the  clmige  of  oil  its  child- 
ren, as  in  Persia  or  Sparta,  might  at  pi-esent  be  inconve- 
nient; but  surely,  with  great  ease,  it  mighl  cast  aii  eye 
to  tlieir  instructors.  Of  all  professions  in  society,  I  do 
not  know  a  more  useful,  or  a  more  honorable  one,  than  a 
schoolmaster;  at  tbe  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any 
more  generally  despised,  or  whose  talents  are  so  iU  i-o- 
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"Were  tlie  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  aiigmmited 
froni  11  diminulion  of  useless  sinecures,  how  might  it  turn 
to  the  advantage  ■^f  this  people !  a  people  whom,  without 
flattery,  I  may,  in  other  respects,  term  the  wisest  and 
greatest  upon  earih.  But  while  I  would  reward  the  de- 
serving, I  would  dismiss  those  utterly  unqualified  for 
their  employment ;  In  short,  I  would  make  the  husicess 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable  by  in- 
creasing their  salaries,  and  admitting  only  men  of  proper 
abilities. 

It  is  tnie  we  have  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they 
have  some  small  salaries  ;  but  where  at  present  there  is 
only  one  schoolmasler  ap[>oiiited,  there  should  at  least  be 
tno ;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds, 
it  should  be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  bene- 
fices to  those  who  instruct  ourselves,  and  shall  we  deny 
even  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  children  ? 
Every  member  of  society  should  he  paid  in  proportion 
as  he  is  necessary  ;  and  I  will  he  bold  euough  to  say, 
tliat  schoolmasters  in  a  slate  are  more  necessary  than 
clergymen,  as  children  stand  In  more  need  of  instruction 
than  their  parents. 

Eyt  inslead  of  this,  aa  I  have  already  observed,  we 
send  ihem  to  hoard  in  the  country,  to  the  most  ignorant 
set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But,  lest  tlie  ignorance 
of  the  master  be  not  sufficient,  the  child  is  generally  con- 
signed to  ihe  usher.  This  is  cominonly  some  poor  needy 
animal,  little  superior  to  a  footraan  either  in  learning  or 
spirit,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  advertisement,  and  kept 
there  merely  fiom  his  being  of  a  complying  disposition, 
and  making  the  children  fond  of  him.     '  Yoii   give  your ' 
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child  to  be  educated  to  a  slave,'  says  a  philosopher  to  a 
ritii  man ;  '  instead  of  one  slave  you  will  then  have  two.' 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents  upon  flxing  their 
children  in  one  of  these  houses,  would  examine  the  abili- 
ties of  tJie  usher,  as  well  as  the  master ;  tor  iviiatever 
they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the 
peraon  roost  employed  in  their  education.  If,  (hen,  a 
gentleman,  upon  putting  his  son  (o  one  of  these  houses, 
sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  ht  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  hoys ;  the 
truth  is,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavors  to  please,  they 
are  generally  tlie  laughing-stock  of  the  school.  Every 
trick  is  played  upon  the  usher:  the  oddity  of  his  manners, 
Lis  dress,  of  liis  language,  are  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule ; 
the  master  himself,  now  and  then,  cannot  avoid  joming  m 
llie  laugh  ,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
ill-usage,  htems  to  live  in  a  state  of  w  ir  with  aU  the  fam- 
ily. This  IS  a  verj  proper  peraon,  it  it  cot,  to  give  chil- 
dren a  reii'ih  foi  leiruin^^  They  nust  esteem  learning 
very  much,  when  thej  ate  it'-  professors  used  with  sui,h 
little  ceremonj  '  If  the  usher  be  dcpised,  the  fither 
may  be  a^'^ured  that  has  child  will  never  be  propeily  m- 
Btructed. 

But  let  me  suppose  that  there  ire  some  schools  without 
these  incoiiveiiienees,  where  the  masteis  and  ushers  are 
men  of  learning  repuiition,  and  assiduity  If  there  aie 
to  be  ibund  suth  tliej  cannot  be  prized  in  a  state  -ufli 
ciently,  A  boj  will  learn  more  trup  wisdom  m  a  public 
school  in  a  year  than  bj  pnv  lEe  education  id  fi\e  It  is 
not  from  mastei-  lut  from  then  equals,  \outh  learn  a 
knowledge  ot  the  world,  the  litile  tricks  they  play  each 
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olliiT,  llie  [lunislimeiit  that  frequently  alttsndd  Ihe  coni- 
mit^^ioii,  i?  a  just  piWurt  of  llii;  j^i'eal  ivorlc! ;  iind  all  the 
iviiys  of  men  ai'e  finiulised  ia  a  jmblic  sciiool  in  miniutui'e. 
It  is  true,  a  eliiiU  is  tiirlj  mudt;  mquainled  iviiii  some 
\  ioL's  in  a  wliool  i  but  it  is  better  !o  know  tliese  wliun  a 
boy,  iliiin  be  fii-st  tiiugbt  tbein  wbeii  a  man;  for  their 
novelty  tben  may  have  iri-esistiblc  idianna. 

In  a  [jublic  edutalioii,  boys  varly  learn  temperance; 
and  if  tLe  jiarerits  and  friends  would  give  them  ie^^s  money 
ujion  their  usual  visits,  it  would  be  much  to  theli'  advan- 
tage ;  since  it  may  justly  be  r^aid,  that  a  great  part  of  Iheir 
disoi-dei'S  arise  fiom  surfeit, '  plus  occidic  gula  quam  g!a- 
dius.'  And  now  I  ant  come  lo  the  artieleof  health,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  tLat  Mr.  Locke  and  some 
others  have  advised  that  cbildix-n  should  be  inured  lo  eold, 
to  f.Ltigui!,  and  Imrdihip,  tVoiH  tijeir  youth ;  but  Mr,  Locke 
ivas  but  an  iiidiffei'ent  physician.  Habit,  I  grant,  lius 
great  influence  over  our  c-onstitntious  ;  but  we  have  not 
l)i'(!i-ise  idi-as  upon  this  subject. 

We  know  that  among  savages,  and  even  among  onr 
peasants,  there  are  found  children  born  with  such  consti- 
tutions, that  they  cross  rivcra  by  swimming,  endure  cold, 
thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree  ; 
that  when  they  happen  to  fall  sick,  they  are  cured  with- 
out the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature  alone.  Sucli  exam- 
phis  are  adduced  lo  pcreuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner 
of  education,  and  accusiotn  ourselves  betimes  to  support 
the  same  fatigues.  But  had  these  gentlemen  considered 
first  how  many  livea  ai-e  lost  in  this  ascetic  practice  ;  had 
they  considered,  tiiat  tha-;e  savages  and  peasants  are  gen- 
eially  not  so  long  li^ed  as  they  who   have  led  a  more 
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iiiil.>ltnt  life ;  tL.it  tlie  more  kborious  the  life  is,  tie  lesa 
jiopulous  is  tho  eouiitrj  ;  liad  tliey  considered,  that  what 
pliysicians  call  the  '  stamina  vitse,'  by  fatigue  aiid  labor 
betorae  rigid,  and  thus  antitipate  old  age ;  that  the  num- 
bef  who  sui-vive  those  rude  trials,  hears  no  proporiion  to 
tliose  who  die  in  the  experiment ;  had  these  things  been 
piflperly  COTsidered,  thtj-  would  not  have  thus  extolled 
an  edut-ation  begun  in  fatigue  and  Iiai-dahips.  Peter  the 
Great,  willing  to  inure  the  children  of  his  seamen  to  a 
Iif<!  of  hardship,  oi-dered  that  they  should  only  drink  sea- 
water  ;  but  they  nnfortunately  all  died  under  the  trial. 

But  while  1  would  exclude  all  unnecessary  Ubors,  yet 
Ftdllrtould  recommend  temperance  in  the  highest  de- 
giHi  No  luxuiious  dishes  with  high  seasoning  nothing 
gi\en  childien  lo  force  an  appetite,  as  httle  augaied  or 
htilled  pro%  laions  as  possible,  though  ever  so  pleaaing  but 
milk  nioriiiiig  and  night  should  be  their  constant  food. 
This  diet  would  miLe  Ihem  more  I  ealthj  than  anj  of 
(hose  slops  that  aie  usually  cooked  bj  the  mistiess  of  a 
boaiding-scliool ,  besides,  it  coriects  anj  consumj  five 
h  il  lis,  not  unfrequentlj  found  amon  ^st  the  ihiidren  of 
citj  iJareutB 

Ah  bojs  should  be  cilunted  with  tempprance  so  the 
fii-ht  gieatest  lej-siin  that  should  be  taught  them  js  to 
admire  frugahty  It  is  bj  the  exertise  of  this  viilue 
alone,  they  can  evei  expect  to  be  Useful  membero  of  soci- 
ety It  IS  due,  lettuies  coniinuallj  repeated  upon  this 
siib|ect  maj  make  some  boys,  nhen  they  glow  up  run 
mio  in  extieme  ind  bL<ome  mi-ers  ,  but  it  were  well, 
had  we  more  misers  than  we  have  amongst  us.  I  know 
few  characters  more  useful  in  society  ;  for  a  man's  having 
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a  laigfr  or  -.nuller  hin  of  moiie>  IjiitJ  u  ilPa?  by  Iiim, 
iio  ft  ij  injurLa  Ihi.  commoiUM  iltli  iitc,  si  ouU  every 
mi  t,r  now  e\lnu  t  his  sloie-,  liiis  mi^lit  make  gold  more 
fltntj  butit  ttould  not  mcieasc  tlia  commoditie  or  plea- 
tuiea  ot  lite,  tbi.y  ttould  itill  lemiiin  as  they  are  at 
picauit  itmalteionot  tbeiUoie,  ttlielbei  men  aie  misers 
oi  nor  if  iliiy  beonly  fiugal,  UbonoustOiid  fill  tbe  sliilioLi 
they  bne  diosen  If  Ibey  duij  tliLiu  eUts  the  injces- 
iiiieaot  life,  soLiely  la  no  way  iijm\.U  by  tb«ii  folly. 

Imiead,  ihuetoie,  of  ^onnQC<,^,  wluth  prdi=e  young 
men  of  ipuit,  who  go  ibiougb  a  \aiiety  of  idi entures, 
anl  at  laat  contlude  a  life  ot  di  oipiiioii  folly  Jnd  ex- 
triva^inee,  in  nLbe=  ind  matrimony,  theie  should  be 
fiOine  nn,n  of  wit  employed  to  compa'.e  books  that  might 
equally  inteiest  the  p*>=ions  of  oui  jouth,  where  such  a 
onB  might  be  piaiai,d  lor  having  leai-tcd  illuiementa 
when  joung  and  how  hi,  at  hit,  becime  loid  mayor; 
how  he  was  married  (o  a  hdy  of  great  venae,  fortune,  and 
bi  iiity  lo  be  as  explicit  as  poa&il  le,  the  old  story  of 
"W  liittiiigton,  were  Uio  cat  left  out  might  be  more  SLrvite- 
aiiL  lo  the  tender  mind,  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph 
Andiews,  oi  a  hundred  othei-s,  where  frugjility  is  the  only 
good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were  our 
sihoolmaBteis,  if  any  of  ihinii  have  sense  enough  to  draw 
up  =u(,h  a  work,  thus  employed,  it  would  be  maeh  more 
teriiLeable  to  their  pupils,  ihun  all  the  grammars  and 
dictionanea  they  may  publish  fhese  ten  years. 

Cliildren  should  early  be  insti-ucted  in  the  arts  from 
which  (hey  may  afterwards  di'aw  the  greatest  advantages. 
When  (he  Hondere  of  nature  are  never  exposed  to  our 
view,  lie  hut  no  great  desire  to  beeumu  aequaluled  with 
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llinsp  piirN  of  learning  uliicli  pretend  lo  account  for  the 
plifnompna,  Oni;  of  llie  ancients  complains,  lliat  as  soon 
Hf  joung  men  liave  Itti  school,  and  are  obliged  to  con- 
vefie  with  the  world,  Iliey  fancy  thetnselves  transported 
into  a  new  region.  "Ut,  ctim  in  forum  venerint,  existi- 
ment  se  in  alium  lerrai'um  orbem  delates."  "We  should 
early,  therefore,  instruct  tlicm  in  the  experiments,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer 
age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But,  instead  of  that, 
when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  have 
not  the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  ilie  science  which 
are  proposed  for  their  insti'uction ;  they  have  never  he- 
fore  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequently  have  no  cu- 
riosity to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy, 
therefore,  be  made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means 
it  would  in  college  become  their  amusement. 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be 
ample  field  both  for  instruction  and  amusement;  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  the  phosphonis,  the  artificial  pyrites,  mag- 
netism, eleclricil)',  the  experiments  upon  the  rarefaction 
and  weight  of  the  air,  and  those  upon  elastic  bodies, 
might  employ  their  idle  houi-s ;  aiid  none  should  be  called 
from  play  lo  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  thought 
proper.  At  fii'st,  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  effects  of  their  combination,  were  only 
shown  ;  the  causes  would  be  deferred  to  a  maturer  age, 
or  to  those  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to 
discover  the  wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this 
world  as  a  spectator ;  when  he  is  tired  of  wondering  at  all 
the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  be  desire 
35 
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I     1  r 

^\  1  It  I  liRve  obsericd  with  reciid  to  naluial  ph  lo=o- 
]\l  I  noild  tUcnd  to  everj  otlier  sciente  \\hat  oever 
W  e  liouid  leidi  them  a=  many  of  liie  facta  B"  weie  pos- 
sible ind  deter  the  faii=es  undl  they  seemed  ot  Ihcm- 
lel^e-  dt  iiou  of  knowing  thtra  A  mmd  thus  k<iMng 
-lIooI  tore  J  Hitli  ill  the  simple  expeiience  of  science, 
weuld  he  the  fitle-t  m  the  noiid  for  Ihe  Lo!lege-coui -e 
ami  (hough  such  a  youth  might  no l  ij- pear  ao  bright  or 
so  ttilkaine  as  those  who  had  Wined  the  real  irmtrjles 
and  causes  of  some  of  the  ociences  yet  he  would  make  a 
visci  man  ml  would  retiin  a  moie  lasting  pi=  ion  for 
Utter-  thin  hewho  mi  eirlj  buidened  with  the  disa- 
greed! le  insHIution  of  effect  and  cause 

In  history  such  stone  alone  should  be  liid  tefore 
them  1  might  catch  Ihe  iratgination  instead  of  ihis, 
they  lie  too  fiequenllj  obhgel  to  toil  through  tin.  four 
empires  is  they  are  called  where  their  memorie  ire 
burdened  bj  a  number  of  di  ^ustmg  nimes  that  destroy- 
all  fheir  future  relish  for  our  best  histonans  who  maj  be 
termed  the  truest  teacheis  of  wisdom 

Eier\  species  of  ilaliery 'ihould  be  catefullj  wi  ided  , 
a  bo^  who  happens  to  sa)  a  spnghtly  thing  is  geneially 
nipliudndso  much  that  he  sometimes  continues  a  cox- 
comb all  his  lite  after  He  is  refuted  ■»  wit  at  four- 
teen and  becomes  a  block ht.ad  at  twenty  Nurses,  tool 
mpn  and  such,  should  therefore  be  dnien  iwaj  as 
much  1  possible  I  wts  e\en  gomg  to  idl  Hut  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  plea  uie  or  her  vmitj, 
when  litile  miater  happens  to     i,i   a  ^xid  or  a   smart 
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tiling.  T^ose  mtidest,  luliberly  lioys,  who  seem  to  want 
spirit,  generally  go  ilirougli  tlieir  business  witli  more  ease 
to  themselves,  and  more  sati'sfection  to  their  instructors. 

There  has,  of  late,  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks 
the  study  of  rhetoric  essential  to  a  perfeet  education. 
That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often,  without  pleasing, 
convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutions. 
Convincing  eloquence  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its 
possessor,  than  the  most  florid  harangue.  Of  the  most  pa- 
thetic tonrs,  llml  can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  convinced  himself^  wtio  understands  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  language  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to 
silence  opposition,  than  he  who  studies  the  force  of  his 
periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds 
are  destitute  of  conviction. 

It  was  i-eckoned  the  feult  of  the  orators  at  the  decline 
of  Ibe  Roman  empii-e,  when  they  had  been  long  instruct- 
ed by  vhetorician-s  that  their  periods  were  so  harmonious, 
as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a 
ridiculous  figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus 
me-asuring  syllables,  and  weighing  words,  when  he  should 
plead  the  cause  of  hia  client!  Two  architects  were 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Ath- 
ens ;  the  first  harangued  the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon 
the  difiijrent  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed  tliem  in 
what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built ;  the  other,  who 
got  up  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother 
had  spoken,  he  could  doj  and  thus  he  at  once  gained  his 

To  leach  men  to  he  orators,  is  little  less  than  to  teach 
them  to  he  poets ;  and  for  my  pait,  I  should  have  too 
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gieiit.  a  regnii3  for  my  child,  lo  wish  him  a.  manor  only  in 
a  bookseller's  sho)>. 

ArirnhcT  passioji  wliich  the  present  age  ia  apt  to  run 
into,  is  lo  make  children  learn  all  things  ;  the  languages, 
the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and  painting.  Thus  the 
child  soon  becumes  a  talker  in  all,  but  a  master  in  none. 
He  thus  acquires  u  superlieial  fondness  for  everything, 
and  oidy  shows  his  ignorance  when  he  attempts  to  exliibit 
his  skill. 

As  I  deliver  ray  thoughts,  without  method,  or  coa- 
ueeiion,  so  tlie  reader  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  me 
once  more  addi-cssing  school ni  isle rs  on  the  present  meth- 
od of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly 
by  literal  translations.  I  would  a^k  snch,  if  they  were  to 
travel  a  joni'ney,  whethei'  those  parts  of  the  road  in  which 
tlify  found  tliB  greatest  difficulties,  would  not  be  the  moat 
strongly  remembered  ?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the 
allusion,  gallop  through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  as- 
sislance  of  a  translation,  can  have  but  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is 
hy  the  exercise  of  the  miiid  alone  that  a  language  is 
leanied;  but  a  litei'al  translation  on  the  opjiosile  page, 
leaves  no  exercise  fi)r  the  memory  at  all.  The  boy  wiil 
not  be  at  the  fatigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts 
are  at  once  satisfied  by  a  glance  of  the  eye :  whereas, 
were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictionary,  the 
learner  would  attempt  to  remember  them,  to  save  himself 
tiie  trouble  of  looking  out  for  them  for  the  future. 

To  continue  in  the  satne  pedantic  strain,  of  all  the  va- 
rious gnunmars  now  taught  in  the  schools  about  town,  I 
would  recommend  only  the  old  common  one.    I  have  foi'got 
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wliellicr  Lilj's,  or  an  emendation  of  him.  Tlie  olliers 
may  be  improvements;  but  such  improvementa  seem  to 
me  only  mere  grammatical  niceties,  no  way  influencing 
the  learnei';  but  perliaps  louJing  him  with  sobtilties, 
which  at  a  proper  age,  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to 
forget. 

Wliatevpr  pains  a  master  may  talve  to  make  the  learn- 
inir  of  the  languages  agreeable  lo  liis  pupil,  he  may  de- 
ptnil  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  fii'St  exti-emely  unpleasant. 
The  rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be 
given  as  a  (ask,  not  as  an  amusemenL  Attempting  to  de- 
ceive children  into  instruction  of  this  kind,  is  only  de- 
ceiving ourselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of 
conquering  a  cViild's  natural  laziness  but  fear.  l5olomon 
has  said  it  before  me;  nor  is  there  anymore  certain, 
though  perhaps  move  disagreeable  tinith,  than  the  proverb 
in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  very  probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters 
who  never  use  the  rod,  and  consequently  are  thought  the 
propeivst  instructors  for  their  children  ;  but,  though  ten- 
derness is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instrueior,  yet  there  is 
too  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passions  should 
be  banished  on  this  teri'ible  occasion ;  but  I  know  not 
bow,  thei-e  is  a  frailly  attending  human  nature  that  few 
masters  are  able  to  keep  their  temper  whilst  they  connect 
1  knew  a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own 
weakness  in  this  respect,  and  consequently  had  recoure  to 
the  following  expedient  to  prevent  his  ].>aasions  fi-om  be- 
ing engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justice  with 
impartiaiily.  Whenever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a 
35* 
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fault,  he  summoned  a  jury  of  his  peers,  I  mean  of  the 
boys  of  his  own  or  the  nest  classes  to  him  :  his  accusers 
stood  forth;  he  had  liberty  of  jileadiiig  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  one  or  two  more  had  ihe  liberty  of  pleading 
against  him;  when  found  guilly  by  the  pamiel,  he  was 
consigned  to  the  footman,  who  attended  in  the  house,  and 
had  previous  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  By  ihis 
means  the  master  tooli  off  the  odium  of  punishment  from 
himself;  and  the  footman,  between  whom  and  the  boys 
tliere  could  not  be  even  the  slightest  imimacy,  was  plated 
in  such  a  light  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  in  the 
Bchool. 


ON  THE  VERSATILITY  OE  FOPLIAK  FAVOR. 

Ak  alehouse-keeper, near  Islington,  wlio  had  long  lived 
at  the  sign  of  ihe  French  King,  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war  with  France,  pulled  down  liis  old  sign, 
and  put  up  that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Under  Ilie 
influence  of  lier  red  face  and  golden  srepd'e.  he  t-ontintud 
to  sell  ale,  till  she  was  no  longer  the  favorite  of  his  cu^i- 
tomers;  lie  changed  her,  thei-e lore, some  lime  ago,  for  the 
KiLLg  of  Prussiii ;  who  may  pi-obably  be  changed  in  turn, 
for  the  next  great  man  that  shall  be  set  up  for  vulgar 
admiration. 

Our  publican,  in  this,  imitates  the  gi-eat  exactly ;  who 
deal  out  their  figures,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  gazing 
crowd.  When  we  have  sufficiently  wondered  at  one, 
Hiat  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  lis  room,  whicl* 
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Beldom  holds  its  station  long ;  for  the  mob  arc  ever  pleased 
with  variety. 

I  Qiust  own,  I  liave  such  an  indifferent  opinion  of  tlie 
vulgar,  that  I  am  ever  led  to  suspect  that  merit  whifh 
raises  their  shout ;  at  least,  I  am  certain  to  find  those 
great,  and  sometimes  good  men,  who  find  satisfiiction  in 
such  acelamationa,  made  worse  by  it;  and  history  has 
too  frequently  taught  me,  that  the  head  which  has  grown 
this  day  giddy  with  the  roar  of  the  million,  has  the  very 
next  been  fixed  upon  a  pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little  town  ia  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  which  had  been  just  evacuated 
by  the  enemy,  he  perceived  the  townsmen  busy  in  the 
market  place  in  pulling  down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure 
which  had  been  designed  to  represent  himself.  There 
were  also  some  knocking  down  a  neighboring  statue  of 
sne  of  the  Orsini  famdy,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in 
oriler  to  put  AkxanlerS  effigy  in  its  pUce  It  is  possi- 
ble a  man  who  knew  le-s  of  the  woild  would  have  con- 
demned the  adulation  of  those  barefeced  flatterers  ;  but 
Alexander  seemed  pleased  at  their  zeal,  and  turning  to 
Borgia,  hia  son,  said  with  a  smile, '  Vides,  mi  fili,  quam 
leve  disenmen  jiatibulum  intei  et  slatuam  — You  see, 
my  son,  the  smal!  ditterence  between  a  gibbet  and 'a 
statue,"  II  the  great  could  le  taught  any  lesson,  this 
might  serve  to  teich  them*  upon  how  neA  a  foundation 
tlieir  gloiy  stands,  which  is  budt  upon  popular  applause ; 
for  as  such  prii-e  vihit  seems  like  merit,  they  as  quickly 
condemn  what  has  only  the  appeal  ■inoe  of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquette ;  her  lovers  must 
toil,  i;ei  every  inquietude,  mdulge  every  caprice  ;  and, 
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perhaps,  al  last,  be  jilled  into  the  bargain.  True  glory, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  resembles  a  woman  of  sense :  her 
admirers  must  play  no  tricks ;  they  feel  no  great  ansiety, 
for  tliey  are  sure,  in  the  eniil,  of  being  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit.  When  Swift  used  to  appear  la 
public,  he  generally  had  the  mob  shouting  ia  his  train. 
"  Pox  take  these  fools,"  he  would  say;  "  how  much  joy 
might  all  this  bawling  give  ray  lord  mayor ! " 

"VVe  have  seen  those  virtues  which  have,  while  living, 
retired  from  the  public  eye,  generally  transmitted  to 
posterity  as  the  truest  objects  of  admiration  and  pi-aise. 
Perhaps  the  character  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough 
may  one  day  be  set  up,  even  above  that  of  his  more 
lalked-of  predecessor;  since  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
mild  and  amiable  virtues  are  far  superior  to  those  vulgar- 
ly tailed  the  great  ones.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  this 
short  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  wlio,  while  iivin", 
would  as  much  detest  to  receive  any  thing  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  flattery,  as  1  should  (o  offer  it. 

I  know  not  how  to  turn  so  Irite  a  subject  out  of  the 
beaten  road  of  common -place,  except  by  iliustrating  it 
rather  by  the  assistance  of  my  memory  than  judgment; 
and,  instead  of  making  reflections,  by  telling  a  storj". 

A  Cijinese  who  had  long  studied  the  works  of  Confu- 
cius, wlio  knew  the  characters  of  fourteen  thousand  words, 
and  could  read  a  great  part  of  every  book  that  camfe  in  ■ 
Ills  way,  once  took  it  into  his  head  io  travel  into  Europe, 
and  observe  the  customs  of  a  people  whom  he  thought 
not  very  much  inferior,  even  to  his  owd  countrymen,  in 
tlie  arts  of  i-efining  upon  every  pleasure.  Upon  his  arri- 
val  at  Amsterdam,  his  passion  for  letters  nafirally  led 
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liim  into  a  bookseller's  shop ;  and,  ns  he  could  epeak  a  little 
Diiicli,  he  dvjjly  asted  the  bookseller  fcr  the  works  of  the 
immortal  Xixofou.  The  bookseller  assured  him  he  had 
never  heard  the  book  mentioned  befoKe.  ""Wliat!  have 
jou  never  heard  of  tliat  immortal  poel?"  returned  the 
other,  much  surprised ;  "  that  light  of  the  eyes,  that  favor- 
ite of  kings,  that  rose  of  perfection  I  I  suppose  you  know 
nothing  of  the  imniorlal  Fipsihihi,  second  cousin  to  the 
moon?"  "Nothing  at  all,  indeed,  sir," "returned  the 
other,  "Alas!"  cries  our  traveller,  "to  what  purpose, 
then,  has  one  of  these  fasted  to  death,  and  the  other 
offered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartar  enemy,  lo 
gain  a  renown  which  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  pre- 
cmcts  of  China?" 

Thej-e  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one  uni- 
versity, that  is  not  thus  furnished  with  its  little  great  men. 
The  head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes  the  de- 
signs of  a  prince,  who  would  lyranically  force  hia  subjects 
to  save  then  best  clothes  for  Sundajs  ,  the  puny  pedant 
who  find'  one  undiscovered  property  m  the  polype,  or- 
describes  an  unheeded  procest.  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole, 
and  whose  mmd,  bke  his  mictccope  perceives  nature 
only  in  detail ,  the  rhj  mer  v.  ho  makes  smooth  verses,  and 
paints  lo  oui  imagination,  when  he  should  only  speak  to 
our  hearts :  all  equally  fancy  themselves  walking  forward 
to  immortality,  and  desire  the  crowd  behind  them  to  look 
on.  The  crowd  lakes  them  at  their  word.  Patriot,  phi- 
losopher, and  poet,  are  shouted  in  their  train. — "  Where- 
was  there  ever  so  much  mei'it  seen  ?  No  times  so  impor- 
tant as  our  own  ;  ages,  yet  unborn,  sliall  gaze  with  wonder 
and  applause!"     To  such  music,  the  important  pigmy 
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moves  forward,  liuslliiig  and  gwellinc-,  and  aptly  compared 
lo  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  iiad  crowds  hal- 
looing after  then!  wherever  Ihey  went,  who  were  he- 
praised  by  newspapers  and  magiizines,  those  echoes  of  the 
voice  of  the  vdgar,  and  yet  tliey  have  long  sunk  into 
merited  obscurity,  with  scarce  even  an  epilaph  left  to 
flatter.  A  few  yeai-s  ago  the  herring  fishery  employed 
all  Grub-street ;  it  was  ,the  topic  in  every  cofTee-honae, 
and  the  burden  of  every  ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up 
oceans  of  gold  fixna  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  we  were  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon  our  own  terms. 
At  pi-esent  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this.  We  have  fished 
up  verj-  little  gold,  that  1  can  learn ;  nor  do  we  furnish 
the  world  with  herrings,  as  was  expected.  Let  its  wail 
but  a  few  years  longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expec- 
tations a  heiring-fishei'y. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  MAGAZINE  IN  MIKIATUEE. 
We  essayists,  who  aj-e  allowed  hut  one  subject  at  a 
time,  ai'e  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the  writers  of  mag- 
azines, who  write  upon  several.  If  a  magaziner  be  dull 
upon  the  Spanish  war,  lie  soon  has  us  up  again  with  the 
ghost  in  Cock-lane ;  if  the  reader  begins  to  doze  upon 
thai,  he  is  quickly  roused  by  an  eastei'n  tiile ;  tales  pre- 
pare us  for  poetry,  and  poetry  for  the  meteorological 
history  of  the  weatlier.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  mag- 
azine, never  to  be  long  dull  upon  one  subjr.'^t ;  and  ihii 
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reader,  like  the  sailor's  horee,  has  at  least  the  comforLable 
refreslmienl  of  liaviiig  the  spur  often  uhanged. 

As  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  carry  off  all  the 
rewards  of  genius,  I  liaye  some  tliougbta,  for  the  future, 
of  making  this  essay  a  magazine  in  miniature :  I  sliall 
liop  tVoni  subject  to  suljecl,  and  if  properly  encouraged, 
1  intenil  in  time  to  adorn  my  feuille-¥olant  with  pietures. 
But  to  begin,  in  the  usual  form,  with 

A  modest  Address  to  the  Public. 

Tug  publie  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  ihe  un- 
perforraing  promises  of  others,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
modesty  we  assure  them  of  our  inviolable  design  of  giving 
the  very  best  collection  that  ever  astonished  society.  The 
public  we  honor  and  regai'd,  and  therefore  to  instruct  and 
entertidn  them  is  our  highest  ambition,  with  labors  calcu- 
lated as  well  to  the  head  as  the  heart.  If  four  estraoi-di- 
nary  pages  of  letter-press  be  any  j'ecommendation  of  our 
wit,  we  may  at  least  boast  the  honor  of  vindicating  our 
own  abilities.  To  say  more  in  favor  of  the  Infernal  M:tg- 
aziiie,  would  be  unworthy  the  public ;  lo  say  less,  would 
be  injurious  to  ouj-selves.  As  we  have  no  interested 
niolives  tor  this  undertaking,  being  a  society  of  gentlemen 
of  <iistiiiction,  we  disdain  to  eat  or  write  like  hirelings  ; 
we  iU'e  all  gentlemen,  resolved  to  sell  our  sixpenny  mag- 
a^iTic  merely  for  our  own  amusement. 

lie  careful  to  ask  for  the  Infernal  Magazine. 
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May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
As  your  tasle  in  the  fine  arts  is  uniyersall)-  allowed  and 
admired,  jierniit  the  aiithors  of  the  Infei'nal  Magazine  lo 
liiy  rhe  following  sheets  humbly  at  your  excellency's  toe ; 
and  should  our  Iniwrs  ever  liave  the  happiness  of  one  day 
adorning  the  worts  of  Fez,  we  doubt  not  that  the  influ- 
ence wherewith  we  ai-e  honored,  shall  be  ever  retained 
wi til  the  most  warm  ardor  by. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servants, 

The  Authors  of  ike  Infernal  Magazine. 


Mr  honest  friends  and  brofber  politicians,  I  perceive 
tliat  the  intended  war  with  Spain  makes  mtiny  of  you 
unea*y.  Tealei'day,  aS  we  were  told,  the  stocks  rose,  and 
you  were  glad ;  to-day  they  fa!!,  and  you  are  again  mis- 
erable, IJut,  my  dear  friends,  what  is  the  rising  or  fiiliiiig 
of  the  stocks  to  us,  who  have  no  money  ?  Let  Kalhau 
lien  Funk,  ike  Dulcli  Jew,  be  glad  or  sorry  for  this ;  but 
my  good  Mr.  Dellows-niender,  what  is  all  this  to  you  or 
me?     You   must  mend  biol.wi  bcl  lows,  and  I  write  bad 
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s  long  as  we  live,  whetlier  we  lilte  a  Spaiiisli  war 
Bplieve  me,  my  honest  friends,  wlialevyr  you 
mny  talk  of  liberty  and  your  own  reason,  both  that  liberty 
anj  reason  are  conditionally  resigned  by  every  poor  man 
in  every  society;  and  as  we  were  bom  to  work,  bo  others 
are  born  to  watcli  over  us  while  we  are  working.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  then,  my  go<5d  friends,  let  the 
great  keep  watch  over  us,  aud  let  us  mind  our  business, 
and  perhaps  we  may  at  last  get  money  ourselves,  and  set 
beggars  at  work  in  our  turn.  I  have  a  Latin  sentence 
that  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  which  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  translate  for  your  instruction.  An  author,  called 
Lily's  Grammar,  finely  observes,  that  "^s  in  presenii 
perfectum  format ;"  that  is^"  Eeady  money  makes  a  per- 
fect man."  Let  us  then  get  ready  money,  and  let  them 
that  will,  spend  theirs  by  going  to  war  with  Spain. 

RULES  FOR  BEHAVIOR. 


If  you  be  a  rich  man,  you  may  enter  the  room  with 
three  loud  hems,  march  deliberately  up  to  the  chimney, 
and  turn  your  back  (o  the  ftre.  If  you  be  a  poor  man,  I 
would  advise  you  to  shrink  into  the  room  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  place  yourself,  as  usual,  upon  ihe  corner  of  a 

When  you  are  desired  to  sing  in  company,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  refuse ;  for  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  b'.it  th«t 
you  torment  us  with  affectation  or  a  bad  voice. 

If  you  be  young,  and  live  with  an  old  man,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  like  gravy,  I  was  disinherited  myself 
for  liking  gravy. 
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Do  not  laugh  mucli  in  public :  the  epecfafnrs  tliat  are 
not  as  meiTy  as  jou,  will  liate  you,  either  bei-ause  tliey 
envy  your  happiness,  or  fancy  themselves  the  subject  of 
your  mirth. 

RULES  Fi)R  RAISING  THE  DEVIL. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Danieus  dp  Soriiariis,  a  writer 
conlempoi'ar)'  with  Calvin,  and  one  of  the  IJoformers  of  onr 
Church, 

The  person  who  desires  to  raise  the  devi],  is  to  sacrifice 
a  i3og,  a  cat,  and  a  lien,  all  of  his  own  property,  to  Beel- 
zebub. He  is  to  swear  an  eternal  obedience,  and  then  to 
receive  a  mark  in  some  unseen  place,  either  under  the 
eye-lid,  or  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  infiicled  by  the  devil 
Limself.  Upon  this  he  has  power  given  him  over  three 
spirits  ;  one  for  earth,  another  for  aii',  and  a  third  for  the 
sea.  Upon  certain  times  the  devil  holds  an  assembly  of 
magicians,  in  which  e-ach  is  to  give  an  account  of  what 
evil  he  has  done,  and  what  he  wishes  to  do-  At  this  as- 
sembly he  appears  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  or  often 
like  a  goat  with  large  horns.  They,  upon  this  occasion, 
renew  their  vows  of  obedience ;  and  then  form  a  grand 
dance  in  honor  of  tlieir  false  deity.  The  deity  instructs 
them  in  every  method  of  injuring  mankind,  in  gathering 
poisons,  and  of  riding  upon  occasion  through  the  air.  He 
shows  them  the  whole  method,  upon  examination,  of  giv- 
ing evasive  answers ;  his  spirits  have  jiower  to  assume 
the  form  of  angels  of  light,  and  there  ia  but  one  method 
of  delecting  them,  viz.  to  ask  them  in  proper  form,  what 
method  is  the  most  certain  to  piopagjte  the  faith  over  all 
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the  world?  To  this  they  are  not  permitted  by  the  supe- 
rior Power  to  raalie  a  false  reply,  nor  are  tliey  willing  to 
give  the  true  one ;  wherefore  they  continue  silent,  and 
are  thus  detected. 


BEAU  TIBBS:  A  CHARACTER. 

TnouQH  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  g^y  com- 
pany, and  lake  every  oppoilunitj  of  thus  dismnsing  the 
mind  from  duty.  From  this  motive  I  am  often  found  la 
the  centre  of  a  crowd ;  and  wherever  pleasure  is  to  be 
Bold,  am  always  a  purehasei  In  those  places,  without 
heing  remarked  by  any,  I  jom  in  whatever  goe>  forward, 
work  my  passions  into  a  similitude  of  frnolous  earnest 
ness,  shout  as  tliey  shout,  and  condemn  as  thej  happen 
to  disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk  for  a  while  below  itfl 
natural  standard,  is  qualifit,d  foi  ationger  flight',  as  those 
fif;t  retire  who  would  spring  forward  with  gteater  vigor 

Attracted  by  the  serenitj  of  the  evening,  ■»  friend  and 
I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic walks  near  the  city.  Here  we  sauntered  together  for 
some  time,  either  pfaisiog  the  beauty  of  suoli  as  were 
handsome,  or  the  dresses  of  such  as  had  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them.  "VVe  had  gone  thus  deliberately 
forward  for  some  time,  when  my  friend,  stopping  on  a 
sudden,  caugbt  me  by  the  elbow,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
public  walk.  I  could  perceive  by  the  quitkness  of  liis 
pace,  and  by  his  frequently  looking  behind,  that  he  was 
attempting  to  avoid  somebody  who  followed ;  we  now 
turned  to  the  right,  then  to  tlie  left :    as  we  went  fonvard, 
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lie  liH  wiiit  h'^tcr  1  ut  m  ^ain  Ihc  person  whom  he  at- 
tciiiftcl  to  ■•  upL  hunted  uf  through  e^ery  doubling, 
and  gtined  upon  us  eath  moment  so  that  at  last  we 
'airlj  tood  "tdt,  le  ohing  to  face  what  we  could  not 
a\oid 

Our  pursuer  socn  came  up,  inA  joined  us  with  all  the 
famdiatity  of  an  (Id  icqu^inUnce  Mj  dear  Charlea," 
cries  he  shaking  my  friends  hand  where  have  you 
been  hidingihiihalf  acenluij  '  Poaituel^  I  had  fancied 
jou  hdJ  gone  donii  to  cuhnate  matrimony  and  your 
Catate  in  the  country  During  the  replj  I  had  an  op- 
poitunitj  of  suricjmg  the  appearance  of  our  new  com- 
panion Ills  hat  was  pmched  up  nilh  peculiar  smartness: 
hiB  looks  were  pale  thin  dnd  sharp  round  his  neck  he 
wore  a  broad  black  riband  and  in  his  bosom  a  buckle 
Btudded  with  glass  ;  his  coat  was  tnmmid  with  tarnished 
twist;  he  wore  by  his  side  i  swoid  with  i  black  hilt: 
and  his  stockings  of  silk  though  newly  b ashed  were 
grown  yellow  by  long  ser\i(.e  I  was  so  mmh  engaged 
with  the  peculiarity  of  hi  dress  thtt  I  attended  only  to 
the  laiier  part  of  my  friends  reply;  m  which  he  com- 
plimenied  Mr.  Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes  and  the 
bloom  in  his  countenance.  "  Psha,  psha,  Charles,"  cries 
the  figure,  "  no  more  of  that  if  you  love  me  ;  you  know  I 
hate  flattery,  on  my  soul  I  do ;  and  yet,  to  be  sure,  aii  in- 
timacy with  the  great  will  improve  one's  appearance,  and 
a  course  of  venison  will  fatten;  and  yet,  faith,  1  despise 
the  great  as  much  as  you  do :  but  there  are  a  great 
many  damned  honest  fellows  among  them,  and  we  must 
not  quarrel  with  one  half  because  the  oilier  wants  breed- 
ing.    If  Ihey  were  ail  such  as  my  Lord  Mudler,  one 
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of  the  most  good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a 
lemon,  I  should  myself  be  among  the  number  ot  their 
fldmirerB.  I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  tiie  Ducliess  of 
Piccadilly's.  My  Lord  was  there.  Ned,  says  he  to  me, 
Ned,  says  he,  I  will  hold  gold  to  silver  I  can  tell  where 
you  were  poaching  last  night.  Poaching  I  my  lord,  says 
I  i  faith  you  have  missed  already ;  for  I  staid  at  home 
and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me.  That  is  my  way;  I  take 
a  tine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their  prey ;  stand  still, 
and  swoop,  they  fail  into  my  mouth." 

"Ah,  Tibbd,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,"  cried  my  com- 
panion, with  looks  of  infinite  pity.  "  I  hope  your  fortune 
is  as  much  improved  as  your  undefctanding  in  such  com- 
pany." "  Improved  !  "  replied  the  other,  "you  shall  know 
—  but  let  it  go  no  fai-ther,  —  agreat  secret — five  hun- 
dred a  year  to  begin  with.  —  My  lord's  word  of  honor  for 
"it  —  His  lordship  took  me  in  his  own  chariot  yesterday, 
and  we  had  a  tet&-tl-tele  dinner  in  the  country,  where  we 
talked  of  nothing  else."  "I  fancy  you  forgot^  air,"  cried 
I,  "  you  told  us  but  this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday 
in  town  ?  "  "  Did  I  say  so  ?  "  replied  he,  coolly.  "  To  be 
sure,  if  I  said  so,  it  was  so. —  Dined  in  town;  egiid,  now 
I  remember,  I  did  dine  in  town ;  but  1  dined  in  the  coun- 
try too  ;  for  you  must  know,  my  boys,  I  eat  two  dinners. 
By  the  by,  I  am  grown  as  nice  as  the  devil  in  my  eating. 
I  will  tell  you  a  pleasant  afia'ii-  about  that :  we  were  a 
select  party  of  us  to  dine  at  Lady  Grogi-am's,  an  affected 
piece,  but  let  it  go  no  farther  ;  a  secret :  Well,  says  1, 1 
will  hold  a  tliousand  guineas,  and  say  Done  first,  timt  — 
But,  dear  Charles,  you  are  an  honest  creature  ;  lend  me 
half-a-crown  for  a  minute  or  two, or  so,  just  till— But 
36* 
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liark'ee,  ask  me  for  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may 
lie  tivenij  to  one  but  I  forget  to  pay  you.'' 

When  he  ieft  us,  our  couversation  naturally  turned 
upon  so  extraoixlinary  a  cliaracter.  "  His  very  dress," 
Ciiea  my  friend,  is  not  less  extraordinary  than  his  con- 
duct. If  you  meet  him  this  day,  you  find  hiiu  in  rags  ; 
if  the  next,  in  embroidery.  With  those  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, of  whom  he  tallts  so  familiarly,  he  has  scarce  a 
coffee-house  acquaintance.  However,  both  for  the  inter- 
est of  society,  and,  perhaps,  for  his  own.  Heaven  has 
made  him  poor ;  and  while  all  the  world  perceives  his 
wants,  he  fancies  them  concealed  from  every  eye^.  An 
agreeable  companion*  because  he  understands  flattery : 
and  all  must  be  pleased  with  the  first  part  of  his  conver- 
Balion,  though  all  are  sure  of  its  ending  with  a  demand 
on  their  purse.  "While  his  youth  countenances  the  levity 
of  Ills  conduct,  be  niiiy  thus  earn  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence ;  but,  when  age  comes  on,  the  gravity  of  which  is 
incomj)atibIe  with  buliboneiy,  then  will  he  find  himself 
forsaken  by  all ;  condemned  in  the  decline  of  life  to  hang 
upon  some  rich  family  « bom  he  once  despised,  there  to 
undergo  all  the  ingenuity  of  studied  contempt ;  to  he  em- 
ployed only  as  a  spy  u[ion  the  servants,  or  a  bugbear  to 
fright  children  into  duty." 


BEAU  TIBBS  —  CONTINITED. 
TiiEitE  are  some  acquaintances  whom   if   la 
matterto  shike  oft      My  httk  !    m  jcsteidi-i 
me  again  in  one  ot   ll  e  ]  uUil  »  dk     tad.    lapjir 
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the  shoulder,  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
familiarity.  His  dress  was  the  same  as  usual,  except  that 
he  had  more  powder  in  his  hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  and 
had  on  a  pair  of  Temple  spectacles,  and  his  hat  under 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  a  harmless,  amusing  little  thing, 
I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  degree  of  severity ; 
so  we  walked  forward  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  discussed  all  the  usual  topics  pre- 
liminary to  particular  convei-sation. 

The  oddities  that  marked  hb  character,  however,  soon 
began  to  appear ;  he  bowed  to  several  well-dressed  peft 
sons,  mho,  by  their  manner  of  returning  the  compliment, 
appeared  perfect  strangers.  At  intervals  he  drew  out  a 
pocket-book,  seeming  to  lake  memorandums  before  all 
Hhe  company  with  mucli.  importance  and  assiduity.  In 
this  manner  he  led  me  through  the  length  of  the  whole 
Mall,  fretting  at  his  absui-dities,  and  fancying  myself 
laughed  at  as  well  as  him  by  eveiy  speclalor. 

When  we  were  got  to  the  end  of  our  procession, 
"Blast  me,"  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  "I  never 
saw  the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life  before ;  there 's  no  com- 
pany at  all  to-day.  Not  a  single  face  to  be  seen."  "  No 
company,"  interrupted  I,  peevishly,  "no  company  where 
there  is  such  a  crowd  !  Why,  man,  there  is  too  much. 
What  are  the  thousands  that  have  been  laughing  at  us 
butcompany?"  " Lord,  my  dear,"  returned  he  with  the 
utmost  good-humor,  "you  seem  immensely  chagrined; 
but,  blast  me,  when  the  world  laughs  at  me,  I  laugh  at 
the  world,  and  so  we  are  even.  My  Loi-d  Trip,  Bill 
Squ^h,  the  Creolian,  and  I,  sometimes  make  a  party  at 
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being  ridiculous ;  and  so  we  say  and  do  a  thousand  things 
for  tlie  joke's  sake.  But  I  see  you  are  grave ;  and  if 
you  are  for  a  fine  gi^ave  seiilimenlal  companion,  you  shall 
dine  with  my  wife  lo-day;  I  must  insist  on 't;  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  nil's.  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as  elegant  qualifications 
as  any  in  nature ;  she  was  bred,  but  tliat  's  between  our- 
selves, under  the  inspection  of  the  countess  of  Shoreditch. 
A  eharniing  body  of  voice !  But  no  more  of  that  —  she 
eliail  give  us  a  song.  You  shall  see  my  little  girl,  too, 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet  pretty  crea- 
ture ;  I  design  her  for  my  Lord  Drumstick's  eldest  son ; 
flut  that's  in  friendship,  lei  it  go  no  farther;  she's  but 
six  years  old,  and  yet  she  walks  a  minuet,  and  plays  on 
the  guitar,  immensely,  already.  I  intend  she  shall  be  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  every  accoraplishnfent.  In  the  first 
place,  I  '11  miike  her  a  scholar ;  I  '11  teach  hei'  Givek  my- 
selli  and  I  intend  to  learn  that  language  purposely  (o  in- 
struct her,  but  let  that  be  a  secret." 

Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took  rae 
by  the  arm  and  hauled  me  along.  We  passed  through 
many  dark  alleys,  and  winding  ways ;  for,  from  some 
motives  to  me  unknoun,  he  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
aver.iiion  to  every  frequented  street ;  at  last,  however,  we 
got  to  the  door  of  a  dismal- looking  house  in  the  outlets 
of  the  town,  where  he  informed  me  he  chose  to  reside  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  whicii  seemed  ever  to  lie 
most  hospitably  open ;  and  I  began  to  ascend  an  old  and 
creaking  staircase ;  when,  as  he  mounted  to  sliow  me  the 
way,  he  demanded,  whether  I  delighted  in  prospects ;  to 
which  answering  in  the  affii-mati\-e,  "  Then,''  said  he,  "  I 
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shall  show  you  one  of  the  moat  charming  out  of  my  win- 
dows ;  we  shall  aee  the  ships  sailing,  and  the  whole  couiitvy 
for  twenty  miles  round,  tip  top,  quite  high.  My  Lord 
Swamp  would  give  ten  thousand  guineas  for  such.a  one  ; 
but  as  If  sometimes  pleasantly  (ell  liim,  I  always  love  to 
keep  my  prospects  at  homo,  that  my  friends  may  come  to 
see  me  the  oftener." 

By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs 
would  permit  us  to  ascend,  (ill  we  came  to  what  he  was 
facetiously  pleased  to  call  the  tii-st  floor  down  the  chimney; 
and,  knocking  at  the  door,  a  voice  with  a  Scotch  accent 
from  within  demanded,  "  Wha  's  there  ?"  My  conductor 
answered  that  it  was  he.  But  this  not  satisiying  the 
querist,  the  voice  again  repeated  the  demand;  to  whicTi 
he  answered  louder  than  before ;  and  now  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  maid-servant  with  cautious  reluctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his  liouse 
witli  great  ceremony,  and  tui'uing  to  the  old  woman,  asked 
where  her  lady  was.  »  Good  ti'Oih,"  replied  she,  in  the 
northern  dialect,  "  slie  's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the 
next  door,  becau-.e  they  h  ive  taken  m  oath  ^;aiiist  lend- 
ing out  the  tub  any  longer  My  tno  shirts  I"  cries  Le, 
in  a  tone  that  filteied  with  confusion,  '  what  does  tlie 
idiot  mean?" — 'I  ken  whit  I  mean  w el L  enough,"  re- 
plied the  oiher;     she  e  wa=hm„'  jour  ti\a  shirts  at  the 

next  door,  because "     "Fiie  and  fuiy,  no  more  of 

thy  stupid  explanations,"  he  cried.  "  Go  and  inform  her  we 
liave  got  company.  Were  that  Scotch  liag,"  continued  he, 
turfLing  to  me,  "  to  be  forever  in  my  family,  she  would 
never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that  abaurd,  poisonous 
accent  of  hers,  or  tesUfy  the  smallest  specimen  of  breed- 
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iiig  or  1     hi         -uid  J  ry  surprising,  (oo,  as  I 

had  her  f  n  a  pa  1  n  n  an  a  friend  of  mine,  from 
the  lli^i  la  1  one  of  lie  pol  e  men  in  the  world;  but 
that 's  a   e  re 

We  \  a  ed  some  n  fo  "M  .  Tibbs'  arrival,  doi'ing 
wliieh  in  erval  I  had  a  full  oppo  uniiy  of  survejing  tlio 
diambcr  and  11  fu  u  e  bicli  consisted  of  lour 
chairs  w  1  old  virougl  bo  torn  liat  he  assured  me  were 
his  wile's  embroidery ;  a  square  table  lliat  had  beeij  once 
japanned  ;  a  cradle  id  one  coi'ner,  a  lumber-cabinet  in  the 
otliei' ;  a  broken  shepherdess,  and  a  mandarine  without  a 
head,  were  stitfk  over  llie  chimney  ;  and  round  the  walls 
several  paltry  unframed  pictures,  wliicii  he  observed  were 
all  of  Ills  own  drawing.  "What  do  you  (hiiik,  sir,  of 
that  head  in  tlie  corner,  done  in  the  manner  of  Grisoni  ? 
TiLere's  llie  true  keeping  in  it;  it's  my  own  faL-e;  aud, 
thovigli  there  hiijiiiens  to  be  no  likeness,  a  countess  offered 
me  a  liundred  for  its  fellow;  I  refused  her,  for,  hang  it, 
that  would  be  mediunical,  you  know." 

Tiie  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance;  at  once  a  slat- 
tern and  coquette ;  ipuch  emaciated,  but  still  carrying  the 
remains  of  beauly.  She  made  twenty  apolc^ies  for  being 
seen  in  sncli  an  odious  di-habille,  but  hoped  to  be  excused, 
ai  she  had  staj'ed  out  all  nighl  at  Vauxliall  Gardens  with 
ihe  coimtess,  who  was  excessively  fond  of  tlie  horns, 
"  And,  indeed,  my  dear,"  added  she,  turning  lo  her  hus- 
band, "  his  loi'dship  drank  your  health  in  a  hunipej'." 
"  I'oor  Jack!"  cries  he,  "a  dear  good-natured  creature,  1 
know  he  loves  rae ;  but  I  iiope,  my  deai-,  you  have  tjiven  . 
orders  for  dinner ;  )'ou  need  nitike  no  great  pLcparations 
neither,  tlicre  are  but  tiiree  of  us ;   something  elegant, 
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and  little  will  do ;  a  turLot,  an  ortolan,  or  a "     "  Or 

what  do  you  tliink,  my  dear,"  interrupts  the  wife,  "  of  a 
nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping  hot,  and  dressed  with  a 
little  of  my  own  sauce  ?  "  "  The  very  thing,"  replies  he ; 
it  will  eat  beat  with  some  smart  bottled  beer;  but  be  sure 
to  let 's  hare  the  sauce  iiis  Grace  was  so  fond  of,  I  hate 
your  immense  loads  of  meat;  that  is  country  all  over; 
extreme  disgusting  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  high  life." 

By  Ibis  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and  my  appe- 
tite to  increase ;  the  company  of  fools  may  at  first  make 
us  smile,  but  at  last  never  lails  of  rendering  us  melan- 
choly. I  therefore  pretended  to  recollect  a  prior  engage- 
ment, and  after  having  shown  my  respecU  to  the  bouse, 
by  giving  the  old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door,  I 
took  my  leave;  Mr.'Tihbs  assuring  mc,  that  dinner,  if  I 
stayed,  would  be  ready  at  least  in  leas  than  two  hours. 


ON  THE  IRRESOLUTION  OF  TOUTH. 

As  it  has  been  obeerved  that  few  are  better  qualified 
to  give  others  advice,  than  those  who  have  taken  ibe  least 
of  it  themselves ;  so  in  this  rospect  I  liud  myself  perfectly 
authorized  to  ofier  mine ;  and  must  take  leave  to  throw 
together  a  few  observations  upon  that  part  of  a  young 
man's  conduct,  on  his  entering  into  life,  as  it  is  called. 

The  most  usual  way  among  young  men  who  have  no 
resolution  of  their  own,  is  first  to  ask  one  friend's  advice, 
and  follow  it  for  some  time  ;  than  to  ask  advice  of  apolh- 
er,  aud  turn  to  tliat ;  so  of  a  third,  still  unsteady,  always 
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changing.  However,  every  change  of  liiis  n^tuip  la  for 
the  worse;  people  may  tell  you  of  jour  being  unfit  lor 
some  peculiar  occupations  in  life  but  bred  them  not 
whatever  employment  you  follow  with  per-ieveiance  and 
assiduity,  wil!  be  found  fit  for  you;  it  will  be  loursuppoit 
in  youth,  and  comfort  in  age.  In  learning  the  useful  part 
of  every  profession,  very  moderate  abilitii,i  mil  ■-ufQce: 
great  abilities  are  generally  obnoxious  to  the  po^'sessors. 
Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race ,  but  the  allualon  still 
improves  by  observing,  that  the  moat  swift  are  ever  the 
most  apt  to  stray  from  the  course. 

To  know  one  profession  only,  is  enough  for  one  man  to 
know  ;  and  thit;,  whatever  the  professors  may  tell  you  to 
the  contrary,  is  soon  learned.  Be  contented,  therefore, 
with  one  good  employment ;  for  if  you  understand  two  at 
a  lime,  people  will  give  you  business  in  neither. 

A  conjurer  and  a  tailor  once  happened  to  converee  to- 
gether. "  Alas  1 "  cries  the  tailor,  "  what  an  unhappy  poor 
creature  am  I !  If  people  take  it  into  their  heads  to  live 
without  clothes,  I  am  undone ;  I  have  no  other  trade  to 
have  recourse  to."  "  Indeed,  friend,  I  pity  you  sincerely," 
rephes  the  conjurer;  "but,  thank  Heaven,  things  are  not 
quite  60  had  with  me ;  for,  if  one  trick  should  fail,  I  have 
a  hundred  Iricks  moi-e  for  them  yet.  However,  if  aX  any 
time  you  are  reduced  to  beggary,  apply  to  me,  and  I  will 
relieve  you."  A  fiimine  overspread  the  land ;  the  tailor 
made  a  shift  to  live,  because  his  customers  could  not  be 
wiilioot  clothes ;  but  the  poor  conjurer,  with  all  his  hun- 
dred u-icks,  could  find  none  that  had  money  to  throw 
a"'ay ;  it  was  in  vain  that  lie  promised  to  eat  lire,  or  to 
vomit  pin3 ;  no  single  creature  would  relieve  him,  till  he 
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was  at  last  obliged  to  heg  from  the  very  tailor  whose  pall- 
ing he  had  formei-ly  despised. 

There  are  no  obstructions  more  fatal  to  fortune  than 
pride  and  resentment.  If  you  must  resent  injuHes  at  all, 
at  least  suppress  your 'indignation  till  you  become  rich, 
and  then  show  away.  The  resentment  of  a  poor  miin  is 
like  the  effi)vta  of  a  harmless  insect  lo  sting ;  it  may  get 
him  crushed,  but  cannot  defend  Inra.  Who  values  that 
angsr  which  is  consumed  only  in  empty  menices  ' 

Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  young  1  y  ■»  pond- 
side  ;  and  a  goose,  in  such  circumatances  w  always  ex- 
tremely proud,  and  excessivelj  punctiliou  If  iny  otliL-r 
animal,  without  the  least  de^ugn  to  offend  happen?  i  to 
pass  that  way,  the  goose  na*!  immediatdj  it  it  The 
pond,  she  said,  was  liers,  and  «he  «ould  malnt^m  her 
right  in  it,  and  support  her  honor  while  she  had  a  bill  lo 
hiss,  or  a  wing  to  flutter.  In  thi*  minnei  she  drove 
away  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens  nay  even  tlife  insidioua 
cat  was  seen  to  scamper.  A  lounging  mi.  tifF  Iiowever, 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  thought  it  no  haim  if  he  should 
lap  a  little  of  the  water,  as  he  nas  thirfty.  Thi.  guaidian 
goose  flew  at  him  like  a  fury,  [iftked  at  him  with  her 
beak,  and  slapped  him  with  her  feathers.  The  dog  grew 
angi-y,  and  had  twenty  times  a  mind  to  give  her  a  sly 
snap ;  hut  suppressing  his  indignation,  because  his  master 
was  nigh,  "  A  pox  take  thee,"  cries  he,  "  for  a  fool ;  sure, 
those  who  have  neither  strength  nor  weapons  lo  figlit,  at 
least  should  be  civil."  So  saying,  he  went  furwai'd  to  the 
popd,  quenched  his  thirst,  in  spite  of  the  goose,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  fortune  of  youth  is, -that 
37 
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while  they  are  willing  to  take  offence  from  none,  they  arr 
also  equally  desirous  of  giving  nohoily  oifence.  From 
hence  they  endeavor  to  please  all,  comply  with  every  re- 
quest, and  attempt  to  suit  themselves  to  every  company; 
have  no  will  of  their  own,  but,  like'wax,  cateh  every  con- 
tiguous impression.  By  thus  attempting  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  they  at  last  find  themselves  miserably  disap- 
pointed :  to  liring  the  generality  of  admirers  on  our  side, 
it  is  sufficient  to  attempt  pleasing  a  very  few, 

A  painter  of  eminence  was  once  resolved  to  fiiiish  a 
piece  which  should  please  the  whole  world.  When,  there- 
fore he  had  drawn  a  picture,  in  which  his  utmost  skill 
was  exhausted,  it  was  exposed  in  the  pijblie  market- 
place, with  directions  at  the  bottom  for  e^ery  spectator 
to  mark  with  a  brush,  that  lay  by,  every  limb  and  feature 
wliich  seemed  erroneous.  The  spectators  came,  and  in  the 
general  applauded  ;  but  each,  willing  to  show  his  talent 
at  criticism,*stigmatized  whatever  he  thought  proper.  At 
evening,  when  the  painter  came,  he  was  mortified  to  And 
the  picture  one  universal  blot,  not  a  single  stroke  that  had 
not  the  marks  of  disapprobation.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
trial,  the  next  day  he  ites  resolved  to  try  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner :  and  expasing  his  picttjre  as  before,  de- 
sired that  every  spectator  would  mark  those  beauties  he 
approved  or  admired.  The  people  complied,  and  the  art- 
ist returning,  found  his  picture  covered  with  the  marks  of 
beauty;  every  strolte  that  had  been  yesterday  condemned, 
now  received  the  character  of  approbation.  "Well," 
cries  the  paint«r,  "  I  now  find  that  the  best  way  to  itleasa 
all  the  world,  ia  to  attempt  pleasing  one  half  of  it." 
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ON  MAD  DOGS. 

Indulgent  nature  seems  to  Lave  exempted  tliis  island 
fiom  many  of  [hose  epidemic  evils  whieli  are  so  fatal  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  A  ivaiit  of  rain  for  a  few  days 
beyond  the  expected  season,  in  some  parts  of  (he  "globe, 
spreads  famine,  desolation,  and  terror,  over  the  whole 
CDunlry  ;  but,  in  thfe  fortunate  island  of  Britain,  the  in- 
habitant coui-ts  health  in  every  breeze,  and  the  husband- 
man ever  sows  in  joyful  expectation. 

But  though  the  nation  be  exempt  from  real  evils,  it  is 
not  more  happy  on  this  account  llian  others.  The  people 
are  afflicted,  it  is  true,  with  neither  famine  nor  pestilence ; 
hut  then  there  is  a  disorder  peculiar  to  (he  country,  which 
every  season  makes  strange  ravages  among  them ;  it 
spreads  with  pestilential  rapidity,  and  infects  almost  ev- 
ery rank  of  people ;  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  natives, 
have  no  name  for  this  peculiar  malady,  (hough  well 
known  to  foreign  physicians  by  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
demic Terror. 

A  season  is  never  known  to  pa^s  in  which  the  people 
are  not  visited  by  this  cruel  calamity  in  one  shape  or 
another,  seemingly  different,  though  ever  the  same ;  one 
year  it  issues  from  a  baker's  shop  in  the  shape  of  a  six- 
penny loaf,  the  next  it  (akps  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
with  a  fiery  tail,  (he  (hlrd  it  threatens  like  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  and  the  fourth  it  carries  con^lernation  in  the  bite  of  a 
nad  dog.  The  people,  when  once  infected,  lose  their 
relish  ibr  happiness,  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despond- 
ence, ask  afier  the  calamities  of  the  day,  and  receive  no 
comfort  but  in  heightening  each  other's  distress.    It  is  in- 
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eisTiificHnt  how  remote  or  near,  how  weak  or  poiverful, 
the  object  of  terror  may  be,  when  once  lliey  resolve  lo 
fright  and  he  frighted  ,  the  merest  trifles  sow  con'^tema- 
tion  and  dismay  each  projiortions  b's  fears,  not  to  the 
object,  but  to  *p  dit,\d  he  di-covers  in  the  coiint),n ince 
of  olhei-s;  for,  when  once  the  fermpntition  is  lie^iin,  it 
goes  on  of  itself,  tliougli  the  original  cause  lie  di-cou- 
tinued  whieh  at  first  set  it  in  motion 

A  dread  of  m  \d  dog^  is  the  epidemic  terror  which 
now  prevails,  and  the  h  liole  nation  is  at  present  actnil- 
!y  groaning  utidi'i  tlie  mali^ity  of  its  influence  The 
people  sally  from  their  hou-ea  with  that  eucum-pection 
which  is  prudent  in  such  as  expect  a  mad  dog  at  e\ery 
turning.  The  phy-ieian  ptibhahes  his  pre^crijjtion,  the 
beadle  prepares  his  halter,  and  a  few  of  unuMiil  bi-n  ery 
arm  themselves  with  hoots  and  buff  gline-,  in  order  to 
face  the  enemy,  if  he  should  ofl«r  to  JUaclt  tlii  m  In 
short,  (he  whole  peO[de  stand  bravely  upon  their  defence, 
and  seem,  by  tbeir  present  spirit,  to  show  a  reaolutlon  of 
being  tamely  bit  by  mad  dogs  no  longer. 

Tbeir  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  dog  be  mad  or 
no,  somewhat  resembles  ihe  ancient  gotliic  custom  of  try- 
ing witehes.  The  old  woman  suspected  was  tied  liand 
and  foot,  and  ilirown  into  (he  water.  If  she  swam,  then 
she  was  instantly  carried  off  to  be  burnt  for  a  wiich  ;  if 
she  sunk,  then  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
but  drowned  in  the  experiment.  In  the  same  nunner  a 
crowd  ga.tlier  round  a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  and  they 
begin  by  teasing  the  devoted  animal  on  every  side.  If 
he  allempts  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  bile,  then  he 
is  UQa'iiraously  found  guilty,  for  "  a  miid  dog  always  snaps 
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at  everjiViing."  If,  on  (he  contrary,  he  strives  lo  escape 
lij-  running  away,  then  lie  can  expect  no  compassion,  for 
"  niiiii  Jog3  alivuys  run  straiglit  forward  liefort^  tliem." 

It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  neutral  being  like  me,  who 
h:ive  no  share  in  those  ideal  calamities,  to  mark  the 
Ktiiges  of  tliis  national  ULsease.  The  terror  at  first  feebly 
eiiHN-^  wiih  a  disregarded  story  of  a  liitle  dog  ihat  had 
gone  ihTOugh  a  neighboring  village,  which  was  thought  to 
be  rnad  by  several  wlso  had  seen  him.  The  next  aeeount 
comes,  that  a  mastiff  mn  through  a  certain  town,  and  bit 
five  gi'ese,  whieh  immediately  ran  mad,  foamed  at  (he 
bill,  and  died  in  gi-eat  agonies  soon  after.  Then  comes 
an  affecting  story  of  a  little  boy  bit  in  the  leg,  and  gone 
doivn  to  lie  dipped  in  the  salt  water.  When  (he  people 
have  fullicienily  shuddered  at  that,  they  are  next  con- 
gealed with  a  frightful  account  of  a  man  who  was  said 
lately  to  have  died  from  a  bite  he  had  received  some 
yeai-s  before.  This  relation  only  prepai-es  (he  way  for 
another,  still  more  hideous;  as  how  the  master  of  a  fam- 
ily, with  seven  small  childi-en,  were  all  bit  liy  a  mad  lap- 
dog  ;  and  how  the  (>Oor  father  fii-at  perceived  the  infection 
bj'  calling  for  a  draught  of  water,  where  he  saw  the  iap- 
dijg  swimming  in  the  cup. 

When  epidemic  terror  is  thusonceexci{ed,every  morn- 
ing comes  loiided  with  some  newdisastei  a-^  m  stoiie'i  of 
gliosta  each  loves  to  hear  the  account,  though  it  only 
serves  to  make  him  uneasy;  so  here,  eaih  h  tens  with 
eagerness,  and  adds  to  the  tidings  with  new  ran  um  t  jncea 
of  peculiar  hormr.  A  lady  for  instmee,  in  the  coundj, 
of  Very  weak  nerves,  has  been  frighted  bj  the  bipLing 
of  a  dog;  and  this,  alas !  loo  frequ  nth    1  iH"-"        ^'' 
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story  soon  is  improved,  and  spreads,  that  a  mad  dog  had 
friglit<;d  a  lady  of  distinction.  Tliese  ciruumslances  be- 
gin to  {ft'ow  leirihle  before  they  have  readied  (be  neigh- 
boring village ;  and  there  tlie  report  is,  that  a  lady  o( 
quality  was  bit  by  a  mad  mastiff.  This  account  every 
uiomenc  gathers  new  strength,  and  grows  more  dismal  as 
it  apjiroaclies  tl.e  cajiital ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  arrived 
in  town,  the  lady  is  described  with  wild  eyes,  foaming 
mouth,  running  inad  upon  all  four,  barking  like  a  dog, 
biting  her  servants,  and  al  last  smothered  hetween  two 
beds  by  the  advice  of  her  doctors ;  while  the  mad  mastiff 
is,  in  the  mean  time,  ranging  the  whole  country  over, 
sluvering  at  the  mouth,  and  ■  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour. 

My  land-lady,  a  good-natured  woman,  biiC  a  liltle  cred- 
ulous, waked  me  some  mornings  ago  before  the  usual 
hour,  with  horror  and  asloaishment  in  her  looks.  She 
desired  me,  if  I  had  any  regard  for  my  safety,  lo  keep 
within  ;  for  a  few  days  ago,  so  dismal  an  accident  had 
happened,  as  to  put  all  the  world  upon  their  guard.  A. 
mad  dog  down  in  the  country,  she  assured  me,  had  bit  a 
farmer,  wl  o  oo  b  on  ing  mad,  ran  into  bis  own  yard 
and  bit  fi  b  11  d  cow  ;  the  cow  quickly  became  as 
mad  as  I  e  uan  l>e  an  o  tuam  at  the  mouth,  and  raising 
herself  uj  alk  1  about  on  her  hind  legs,  sonetinies 
barking  1  i^e  1  and  sometimes  attempting  to  talk  like 
the  farmer.  Lpon  examining  the  grounds»of  (his  story,  I 
iiiuiid  rny  landlady  liad  it  from  one  neighbor,  who  had  it 
fi-om  another  neighbor,  who  heard  it  from  very  good  au- 
lliorny. 

Were  moat  stories' of   this  nature  well  examined,  it 
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would  be  found  thai  nurabers  of  such  as  have  been  said 
to  liuftur  are  in  no  way  injured;  and  that  of  those  who 
have  been  actually  bitten,  not  one  in  a  hundred  was 
bit  by  a  mad  dog.  Such  accounts,  in  general,  therefore, 
only  serve  to  make  the  people  miserable  by  tiiUe  tei-rors ; 
and  sometimes  fright  the  patient  into  actual  frenzy,  by 
creating  those  very  symptoms  they  preiendetl  lo  deplore. 

But  even  allou-jng  three  or  four  10  die  in  a  sea.sou  of 
this  teri'ible  duuili  (and  tour  h  probably  too  large  aeon- 
cession),  yet  still  it  ia  not  considered  how  many  are  pi-e- 
Bcrved  in  their  health  and  in  their  property  by  this  devot- 
ed animal's  services.  Tlie  midnight  robber  is  kept  at  a 
distance;  tlie  insidious  thief  is  often  delected  ;  the  health- 
ful chase  repairs  many  a  worn  consiitmion;  and  the  poor 
man  finds  in  his  dog  a  willing  assistani,  eager  to  lessen 
his  toil,  and  content  whh  the  smallest  retribution. 

"  A  dog,''  says  one  of  liie  English  poets,  ■'  is  an  honest 
n  friend  to  dogs."  Of  all  the  beasts 
or  hunt  the  Ibresl,  a  dog  is  the  only 
ing  his  fellows,  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
1 :  to  man  he  looks,  in  ail  his  necessities, 
with  speaking  t-ye  for  assistance  ;  exerts  for  him  all  the 
little  service  in  his  power  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure ; 
fur  him  benra  famine  and  faiigue  with  patienis;  and  resig- 
naiion ;  no  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity,  no  distress  in- 
duce him  to  forsake  his  benefactor ;  studious  to  please, 
and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is  still  an  humble,  steadfast  de- 
pendant ;  and  in  Iiim  alone  fawning  is  noi  flattei'y.  How 
unkind  then  to  torture  this  faithful  creature,  who  has  left 
the  forest  to  claim  the  protection  of  man !  How  ungrate- 
ful a  return  to  the  trusty  animal  for  all  its  servires. 
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Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our 
desire  of  living.  Those  dangers,  whiuh,  in  the  vigor  of 
joutli,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  aa 
we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing  as  our  jeara  in- 
crease, fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
mind,  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is  talcen  up  in  use- 
less etFui'ts  to  Iteep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a  continued 

Strange  eontradiciion  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  even 
the  wise  are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of 
lile  which  lies  before  me  by  tiiat  wliieh  I  have  already 
seen,  tlie  pi-ospect  is  hideous.  Experience  tells  me,  that 
my  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no  real  felicity;  and 
sensation  assures  me,tljat  those  I  have  felt  are  stronger 
than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience  and 
scnsalion  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  thtui 
eitlier,  dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty; 
some  happiness,  in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  lo 
pursue ;  and,  like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disap- 
pointment ineivases  my  ardor  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence  tlieu  is  tiiis  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upou  us  with  our  yeara !  Whence  comes  if,  that  we  thus 
make  greaier  efforts  to  pi-eeerve  our  existence,  at  a  period 
when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keeping !  Is  it  that 
naiure,  attentive  to  the  pi-esenation  of  mankind,  increas- 
es our  wishes  to  live,  wliile  she  lessens  our  enjoyiaents ; 
and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every  pleasure,  equips  im- 
agination in  the  spoil?  Life  would  be  insupportable  to 
an  old  man,  who,  lo;ided  wiEh  infirmities,  feared  death  no 
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more  than  wlien  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of 
surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  iiim,  with 
his  own  hanJ,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  hira  al  a  time  when 
it  could  only  be  prejudicial ;  and  life  acquires  an  imagi- 
nary value  in  proportion  as  its  real  valne  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in 
genera!,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  witli  it.  "  I 
would  not  choose,"  says  a  French  philosopher,  "  to  see  an 
old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been  long  acquaint- 
ed." A  inind  long  habituated  to  a  certain  set  of  objects, 
insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them ;  visits  them  from 
habit,  and  parts  from  theni  with  reluctance ;  from  hence 
proceeds  the  avarice  of  ^le  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  liiey  love  (he  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they 
lo\  e  life  and  all  its  advantages  ;  not  because  it  gives  them 
pleasure,  but  because  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison, 
during  the  preceding  reigns,  should  be  set  free.  Among 
the  number  who  carae  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this 
occasion,  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who,  felling 
at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  hira  as  follows :  "  Great 
father  of  China,  belwld  a  wretch,  now  eighty-five  years 
old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  ^e  of  twenty- 
two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have 
now  lived  in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet  uaz- 
alcd  with  the  splendor  of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  re- 
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cIO['i;(l  me,  I  iiave  been  wandering  the  streets  fo  find  out 
some  fi'itiiiJ  iliJit  would  iisi-ist,  oi'  relieve,  or  remember 
nil: ;  but  my  t'l-iends,  ray  family,  and  I'elations,  are  all 
di'^id,  and  1  am  f'oi^Iten.  Permit  mc  llmn,  0  Cliiiivang, 
to  wt-iir  out  tlie  wretuLed  reLnaiiis  of  lite  in  my  former 
|n'i..i)n  ;  tile  walla  of  my  dungeon  are  lo  ine  more,  pleas- 
ing than  tlie  most  splendid  ]Hilace:  I  have  not  long  lo 
live,  und  shall  be  unhappy  exeejit  I  spend  the  reat  of  my 
dnvi*  where  my  youth  wa3  passed,  in  that  prison  from 
whence  you  were  pleased  lo  release  me." 

The  idd  mnn's  passion  lor  eonfinement  is  similar  to  that 
we  all  liave  lor  lite.  We  are  hiibitualed  to  tbe'prison; 
we  look  round  witli  diseonleni,  are  di*]deased  with  llie 
abode,  arid  jet  the  lenglb  of  our  captivity  only  increases 
our  tbndness  for  llie  eel!.  The  trees  we  have  p!anti-d, 
the  bouses  we  liave  buill,  oi-  the  posterity  we  have  be- 
gotten, all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  the  earth,  and  embit- 
ter our  parting.  Lite  sues  the  young  like  a  new  aequuint- 
ance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  uue\liaudted,  is  at  once  in- 
structive and  amusing  ;  its  company  pleases ;  yet,  for  u!) 
tlli^  it  is  but  Utile  rei^arded.  To  us,  who  are  declined  in 
years,  life  appears  like  an  old  fi'iend;  its  jests  have  been 
anlici|>at«d  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  no  new  story 
lo  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  sur- 
prise ;  yet  Still  we  love  it ;  destiiute^f  every  enjoyment, 
Btill  we  love  it;  husband  llie  wasting  treasure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish 
ill  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Fhilip  Jlordaunt  waa  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
hruve  —  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
bis  own,  aud  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which  was 
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equivalent  to  riehes.  Life  opentd  all  her  treasures  beforo 
him,  and  promised  a  long  succession  of  future  huppinesa. 
He  came,  tasleJ  of  the  entertain  merit,  but  was  disgusted 
even  at  (lie  beginning.  He  professed  nn  aversion  to 
hving;  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow  weaker 
at  every  repetition.  "If  life  be,  in  youth,so  displeasing," 
cried  he  to  himself,  "  v/hal  will  it  appear  when  age  comes 
on  ?  If  it  be  at  present  indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be 
execrable."  This  thought  imbittered  every  reflection ;  till, 
at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  perverltid  reason,  he  end- 
ed the  debate  with  a  pistol  I  Had  tJiis  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised,  thai  existence  grows  more  desirable  to  us 
the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  liave  faced  old  age 
without  shrinking;  he  wo^iild  have  boldly  dared  to  live; 
and  serve  that  society,  by  his  future  assiduity,  which  he 
basely  injured  by  his  desertion. 


OS  THE  LADIES'  PASSION  FOR  LEVELLING  ALL 
DISTIXCTIOK  OF  DRESS. 

FoiiEiGNERS  observe  (hat  there  are  no  ladies  in  the 
world  more  beautiful,  or  more  ill-dressed,  than  those  of 
England.  Oai'  country  Homen  have  been  compared  to 
tho.?e  pictures,  where  the  face  la  I'le  work  of  a  Raphael, 
but  the  draperies  ihiown  out  by  some  empty  pietendei, 
destitute  of  taste,  and  entui.lj  uniequamtt^  with  design. 

If  I  were  a  poci,  I  nii^ht  ob-er\e,  on  thia  occasion, 
that  BO  much  beauty,  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  of 
dress,  would  be  too  powerful  an  antagonist  for  the  opposite 
Bex;  and  therefore  it  was  wisely  oi'dered  that  our  ladies 
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shoult!  wiint  tasle,  lest  iheir  aJmirtrs  should  entirely  want 

IJut  to  confess  a  trutli,  1  do  not  find  they  have  greater 
aversion  (o  tiiie  dolhea  tliaii  (lie  women  of  any  oliier 
counli'y  wliatsoevei'.  I  Ciiiinot  foiicy  th^t  a  shoiikeejicr'a 
nilt;  in  Clieuji^ide  lias  a  j^i'euEei'  teiiUeniui^:^  tui'  the  loj*- 
tiine  of  Iter  Lu^band,  tiiiiti  a  citizen'^j  wife  in  Pai'is;  or 
that  niiiijj  in  a  boarding-scbool  is  more  ao  economist  ia 
dress  lliiiii  mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery. 

Allhougli  Paris  raiiy  be  aciounted  the  soil  in  wliich 
almost  every  tashion  tidies  its  rise,  ils  influence  is  never 
BO  general  there  as  with  as.  Tliey  study  there  the  hap[)y 
melhod  of  uniting  grace  and  fa.-ihion,  luid  ue\er  exeuse  a 
woman  for  being  awkwai-dly  dressed,  by  saying  her  tlollies 
ai'e  in  tbe  mode.  A  Fi'enel)  woman  is  a  pei'feet  aivhiieut 
in  dress;  she  never,  with  Gothic  ignorance,  mixes  ih« 
orders ;  she  never  trieks  out  a  squabby  Doric  shape  with 
Corinthian  flneiy;  or,  to  speak  witbout  melaphor,  sbc 
conforms  to  general  fiisbion  only  when  it  liajipens  not  to 
be  repugnant  to  private  beauty. 

The  English  ladies,  on  tlie  continry,  seem  to  have  no 
other  srandard  of  grace  but  the  run  of  tbe  totvn.  If  fash- 
ion gives  the  word,  every  distinciion  of  beaurj,  complex- 
ion^ or  stature,  ceiises.  yiveepiug  trains, Piussian  boiniets, 
and  trollopeee,  as  like  each  otiier  as  if  cut  from  the  same 
piece,  level  all  to  one  slandnrd.  The  Mall,  the  gaixlens, 
and  playhouses,  ai'e  filled  with  ladies  in  unifbi'm ;  aud 
their  wbole  appearance  shows  as  little  variety  of  tasle  as 
if  their  clothes  were  bespoke  by  the  colonel  of  a  mai'chiiig 
regiment,  or  fancied  by  the  artist  who  dresses  the  three 
hatlaiions  of  guards. 
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Bui  not  only  thts  ladies  of  every  shape  and  i:oraplex- 
ion,  but  of  every  age,  too,  are  jKBwessed  of  tliis  unacyounl- 
able  passion  for  levelling  alt  distinction  in  dress.  The 
lady  of  no  quality  travels  firet  behind  the  lady  of  some 
quality  ;  and  a,  woman  of  sixty  is  as  gaudy  as  her  grand- 
daughter. A  friend  of  mine,  a  good-naluved  old  man, 
amused  me  the  other  day  with  an  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  Mall,  It  seems,  in  his  walk  thither,  lie,  for  some 
time,  followed  a  lady,  who,  as  be  thought,  by  her  dress,  was 
a  girl  of  lifteen.  It  was  airy,  elegant,  and  youthful  My 
old  friend  had  called  up  all  his  poetiy  on  this  occasion, 
and  fiincied  twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  execution  in  every 
folding  of  her  white  negligee.  He  had  prepared  his  im- 
agination for  an  angel's  face;  but  what  was  his  mortjlica- 
tion  to  iind  ihat  the  imaginary  goddess  was  no  other  than 
his  cousin  Hannali,  some  y«irs  older  than  himself. 

But  lo  give  it  m  his  own  woi-ds :  "  After  the  transports 
of  our  first  salute,"  said  he,  "  were  over,  I  could  not  avoid 
running  my  eye  over  her  whole  appearance.  Her  gown 
■was  of  cambric,  tut  short  before,  in  order  to  discover  a 
higli-heeled  shoe,  which  was  buckled  almost  at  the  toe. 
Her  cap  consisted  of  a  few  bits  of  cambi*:,  and  flowers 
of  painted  paper  stuck  on  one  side  of  her  head.  Her 
bosom,  that  had  felt  no  hand  but  the  hand  of  time  these 
twenty  years,  rose,  suing  to  be  pressed.  I  could,  indeed, 
have  wished  her  more  than  a  handkerchief  of  Paris  net 
to  shade  her  beauties ;  for,  as  Tasso  says  of  the  rose-bud, 
'  Quanio  si  nostra  men,  tanio  e  piu  bella."  A  female 
breast  is  generally  thought  the  most  beautiful  as  it  is  more 
Bparingly  discovered. 
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As  ray  cousin  liad  not  put  on  all  this  finery  for  nothing 
she  was  at  that  timfc  sallying  out  lo  the  Piii'k,  whore  I  haa 
overliiken  her.  Pureeiviii",  however,  that  I  had  on  my 
he.st  wig,  she  offered,  if  I  would  squire  ber  there,  to  send 
home  the  footman.  Though  I  trembled  for  our  reception 
in  imblii',  yet  I  could  DOt,  with  any  civility,  refuse ;  so,  to 
be,ad  gallant  as  possible,  I  took  her  h^nd  in  my  arm,  and 
thus  we  marched  on  together. 

When  we  made  our  entry  at  the  Park,  two  antiquated 
figures,^  polite  and  so  lender,  soon  atlraeted  the  eyes  of 
the  company.  As  we  made  our  way  among  crowds  who 
were  out  to  sliow  their  finery  as  well  as  we,  wherever  we 
came,  I  perceived  we  brought  good-humor  with  us.  The 
polite  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and  the  vulgar  hurst  out 
into  a  horse-laugh,  at  our  grotesque  figures.  Cousin 
Hannah,  who  was  perfectly  (fcnscious  of  the  rectitude  of 
her  own  appearance,  attributed  all  this  miiih  (o  the  cddity 
of  mine;  while  I  as  cordially  placed  the  whole  to  her 
accoimt.  Thus,from  being  two  of  the  best  nalurcd  crea- 
tures alive,  before  we  got  half  way  up  the  Mall,  we  both 
began  to  grow  peevish,  and,  like  two  mice  on  a  string,  en- 
deavored to  r%venge  the  impertinence  of  others  upon  our- 
selves. '  I  am  amazed,  cousin  Jeffery,"  says  miss,  "  that 
I  can  never  get  you  to  dress  like  a  Christian.  I  knew 
we  should  have  the  eyes  of  the  Park  upon  us,  with  your 
great  wig  so  frizzled,  and  yet  so  beggarly,  and  your  mon- 
strous mufl".  I  hate  those  odious  mufis.'  I  could  have 
patiently  borne  a  criticism  on  all  the  rest  of  my  equips^e : 
but  as  I  had  always  a  peculiar  T?nei-ation  for  my  muflj  I 
could  not  forbear  being  piqued  a  little ;  and,  throv.  ing  my 
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eyes  with  a  spiteful  air  on  her  bosom,  "  I  could  heartily 
wisli,  matUm,"  rejilied  I,  "  that,  for  jour  sake,  my  muff 
was  cut  inio  a  tipput" 

As  my  toii.siii,  by  this  time,  was  grown  heartily  asham- 
ed of  her  geuiltumn-ushei',  and  iis  I  was  nevtr  very  fond 
of  any  kind  of  exhihiiion  niyseir,it  was  muiually  agreed 
to  retire  tor  a  ivhilu  to  one  of  the  seats,  and,  from  that 
reti'eat,  remark  on  oihei-s  as  freely  as  they  had  lemaj'ked 
on  us. 

When  sealed,  we  continued  silent  for  some  lime,  em- 
ployed in  vei-y  different  spetuliilions.  I  regarded  the 
whole  company,  now  i>a*aii>g  in  review  before  me,  as 
drawn  out  merely  for  my  amusement.  For  my  entertain- 
ment the  beauty  had,  all  that  moniing  been  improving 
hereliarms;  the  heau  had  put  on  lace,  and  the  jouiig 
doctor  a  Lig  nig,  merely  (o  please  me.  But  quite  differ- 
ent were  tiie  sentiments  of  cousin  Hannah :  she  regarded 
every  well-dressed  woman  as  a  victorious  rival ;  liated 
every  face  that  seemetl  dressed  in  gooil-lmmor,  or  wore 
the  ap|tearance  of  greater  happiness  than  her  own.  I 
pcirceivcd  her  uneasiness,  and  attempted  lo  lessen  it,  by 
observing  Ihai  ihere  was  no  com|}any  in  the  Park  to-day. 
To  this  she  readily  assented ;  "  And  yet,"  says  she,  « it  is 
full  enougli  of  scrubs  of  oue  kind  or  another."  My 
smiling  at  this  observation  giive  her  spirits  to  pursue  the 
bent  of  her  inclination,  and  now  she  begiui  lo  exhibit  her 
skill  in  seci-et  histoiy,  as  she  found  me  disposed  to  listen. 
"Observe,"  says  she  to  me,  "that  old  woman  in  tawdry 
eilk,  and  dressed  out  beyond  the  tiisliion.  That  is  Miss 
Biddy  Evergreen.  Miss  Biddy,  it  seems,  has  money; 
and  us  =he  considers  that  money  H'as  never  so  scarce  as 
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it  IS  now,  phe  seema  resolved  to  keep  viliat  she  has  fo  hep. 
self.  She,  is  u^lj'  enou<;h,  you  see;  yet,  1  assure  yoii,  she 
has  reiuseU  peveiiil  otFer-i,  to  my  knowledge,  wilhin  this 
tivclwmoulh.  Let  me  see,  three  gentlemen  from  Ireland, 
■who  sillily  the  liiw,  Iwo  wtiillii;;  caplains,  her  doelor,  and  a 
S  'ol  !  ],  rt  icher  who  had  liked  to  hi»ve  carried  her  off. 
Alii  ne  pa  ed  be  ee  s  kne^s  and  finery.  Thus 
si  e  I  nd  he  I  ole  week  n  a  close  ehatnber,  with  no 
o  I  e  o  np  V  bu  I  e  monk  j  1  er  iiiiotliecary,  and  eat ; 
an  1  -om  1  e  d  out  to  tie  P  rk  every  Sunday,  to 
sho  vie  r  o  e  ne  V  lover  to  catch  a  new  cold,  and 
to  make  new  ivork  for  the  doctor. 

"'There  goes  Mrs.  lioundabout,  I  mean  the  fat  lady 
in  the  Uistring  trollopee.  Between  you  and  I,  she  is  but 
a  culler's  wife.  See  how  she's  dressed,  as  fine  as  hands 
and  pins  can  niake  her,  while  her  two  marriageble  daugh- 
ters, like  hunters  in  stuff  gowns,  are  now  taking  six- 
penny-worth of  tea  at  tlie  White-conduit  house.  Odious 
]niss,  how  she  waddles  along,  with  her  train  two  yards  be- 
hind her !  She  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  lord  Bantam's 
Indian  sheep,  wliio.h  are  obliged  to  have  tiieir  monstrous 
tjiils  trundled  along  in  a  go-eart.  For  all  her  airs,  it  goes 
to  her  husband's  heart  to  see  four  yards  of  good  lustring 
wearing  against  the  ground,  like  one  of  his  knives  on  a 
jrrindsione.  To  speak  my  mind,  cousin  Jeffery,  I  never 
liked  those  tails ;  tor  suppose  n  young  fellow  should  be 
rude,  and  the  lady  should  offer  to  step  hack  in  the  fright, 
instead  of  retiring,  she  treads  upon  her  train,  and  falls 
fairly  on  her  bairk;  and  then  you  know,  cousin, —  her 
liothes  may  be  spoiled. 

"'Ah!  Miss  Mazzard !     1  knew  we  should  not  miss 
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her  in  tiie  Park  ;  she  in  the  monslious  Prussian  bonnet. 
Miss,  tliougli  so  very  fine,  was  hn:d  a  milliner ;  and  niij^lil 
have  hud  ^ome  cu^^tuin  if  site  liHd  niindi'd  her  busine^^e  ; 
biif  the  gill  was  fond  of  finery,  and,  instead  of  diseasing 
her  cNiioiners,  laid  out  all  her  gooiis  in  adorjiing  hewelf. 
every  new  gown  she  put  on  imi>air<sd  her  credit ;  shii  still, 
however,  went  on,  imjiroving  her  appearance  and  lessen- 
ing her  little  fortune,  and  is  now,  you  see,  become  a  bolle 
Bi»J  a  bankrupt.' 

"  Mj'  cousin  wafi  proceeding  in  Iier  remarks,  wliich 
were  in(erru|t(eiJ  by  tlie  approach  of  the  very  lady  she 
hiid  twen  so  freely  (!e-scribing.  Miss  liad  perceived  her 
ai  a  distance,  and  approached  lo  9a,[ute  her.  I  found  by 
[he  wuriiilh  of  the  two  ladies'  protestations,  that  tliey  had 
been  long  intimate,  esteemed  friendi  and  acquainlance. 
Both  were  so  pleased  at  this  happy  rencounter,  that  they 
were  resolved  not  to  part  for  the  day.  So  we  ail  crossed 
the  Park  togcilier,  and  I  saw  them  into  a  hackney-coach 
at  St.  James's." 


ASi:;^ri  an  eastern  tale: 


■Where  Taurb  lifts  his  head  above  the  storm,  and 
presents  nothing  to  the  sight  of  the  distant  traveller  but 
a  prospect  of  nodding  roeks,  falling  toiTents,  and  all  the 
Vurietj' of  tremendous  natui-e;  on  the  bleak  basora  of 
this  frightful  mouiiluin,  secluded  from  society,  and  detest- 
ing the  ways  of  men,  lived  Asem,  the  man-hater. 
■38* 
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1  liiid  spent  his  youth  ivilh  men ;  had  shared  in 
luscments  ;  and  liiid  been  laugtit  lo  love  his  fei- 
i  ivitli  Ihe  most  ardent  affection  ;  but,  from 
the  lendernei's  of  his  disposition,  he  exliniisted  all  his  foi'- 
liirie  in  rt-UevJn^  the  Wiinta  of  the  distressed.  The  jic- 
litioner  never  sued  in  vain;  the  weary  triivelW  never 
piissed  his  door ;  lie  only  desisted  from  doing  good  ivlien 
he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  reheving. 

From  d  fortune  thus  spent  in  benevolence  lie  expecled 
a  griiteful  refurti  from  those  lie  had  formerly  relieved; 
and  made  his  applicaljon  with  ronflJenc-e  of  ri.'Jress  :  the 
ungrateful  world  soon  gi-ew  weary  of  his  iin]>orIuni(y ;  for 
pity  is  but  a  sliort-liveil  passion.  He  soon,  therefore, 
began  to  view  mankind  in  a  veiy  different  liglit  from  that 
in  which  he  had  l«;1bre  beheld  tliera :  he  perceived  a 
thousand  vices  he  had  never  before  suspected  lo  exist : 
wherever  he  turned,  ingi-alitudc,dissimul;Uion,  and  treach- 
ery, contributed  lo  increase  hia  detestation  of  tliHm.  lie- 
solved,  therefore,  to  continue  no  longci"  in  ii  world  which 
he  hilled,  and  which  repnid  his  detestation  with  contempt, 
he  relii'ed  to  lliis  region  of  sterility,  in  order  lo  bi-ood  over 
Ills  resentment  in  solitude,  and  converse  with  the  only 
honest  heart  iie  knew ;  namely,  his  own. 

A  cave  was  his  only  shelter  tixini  the  inclemency  of 
the  wejillier;  fruits,  gathered  with  ditfleulty  from  the 
mountain's  side,  his  only  food  ;  and  his  drink  was  fetched 
with  danger  and  foil  fi'om  the  headlong  torrent.  In  this 
msmner  he  lived,  seqiie.*tered  fi-om  society,  passing  the 
liours  in  meditation,  and  sometimes  exulting  that  that  he 
was  able  to  live  independently  of  bis  fellow-creatures. 

At  the  foot  of  the    mountain   an   extensive   Lake  dis- 
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played  its  glassy  boscm,  reflecting  on  its  broad  surfaca 
the  impending  iion-ors  of  tlie  niouniain.  To  iliis  caj-iaftious 
mirror  lie  would  sometimes  descend,  and,  reclining  ou 
its  ateep  banks,  cast  an  eager  look  on  the  smooth  expanse 
that  lay  before  liim.  "How  bcaulifol,"  lie  often  cried, 
'■  is  nature !  how  lovely,  even  ill  her  wildest  scenes ! 
How  finely  contrasted  is  the  level  plain  that  lies  beneath 
me,  with  yon  awful  pile  that  hides  its  tremendous  head  in 
clouds !  But  the  beauty  of  these  scenes  is  no  way  com- 
parable with  their  utility  ;  from  hence  a  hundred  rirers 
are  supplied,  which  distribute  health  and  verdure  to  the 
various  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Every  part  of 
the  universe  is  beautiful,  just,  and  wise,  but  man :  vile  man 
is  a  solecism  in  nature,  the  only  monster  in  the  ci-eation. 
Tempests  and  whirlwinds  have  their  use ;  but  vidous,  un- 
grateful man  is  a  blot  in  the  fair  page  of  universal  beau- 
ty. Why  was  I  born  of  that  detested  species,  whose  vices 
are  aima^t  a  reproach  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Crea- 
tor ?  Were  men  entirely  free  from  vice,  all  would  be 
uniformity,  linrmony,  and  order.  A  world  of  moral  recti- 
tude should  be  the  result  of  a  perfectly  moral  agent.  Why, 
why,  then,  0  Alia!  must  I  be  thus  confined  in  darkness, 
doubt,  and  despair?" 

Just  as  he  uttered  the  word  despair,  he  was  going  to 
plunge  into  the  lake  beneath  him,  at  once  to  satisfy  his 
doubts,  and  put  a"  period  to  his  anxiety ;  when  he  per- 
ceived a  most  majestic  being  walking  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  approaching  the  bank  on  which  he  stood 
So  unexpected  an  object  at  once  checked  his  purpose;  he 
stopped,  contemplated,  and  fancied  he  saw  something  aw- 
ful and  divine  in  his  aspect. 
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"  Son  of  A(!am,"  crlei!  IIih  genius,  "stop  ihy  riish  pur- 
posf; ;  the  Fiitliyr  of  ilie  Faillifui  lias  sunn  liiy  justice,  thy 
iiiii-^rily,  thy  mifieritis;  iiiu!  hath  sent  me  to  affoi-J  and 
acliiiiiiister  r<:liff.  Give  me  lliine  IjuikI,  and  follow  with- 
out Iifiiihliiip,  whDnivci-  I  sliall  lend;  in  me  behold  the 
[iciiius  of  (;oiivi(-tion,  kept  by  tliB  giviit  pi'0|ihet,  to  turn 
from  ibeir  criois  those  wlio  go  astrny,  not  from  curi- 
o-itv,  but  II  reclilude  of  inlwition.     Follow  me,  and  be 


A-:era  immedintely  doticended  upon  Ihe  lake,  and  his 
giiiile  I'omliiuted  hitu  aloiijr  the  suiTiU'e  of  the  water;  till, 
coining  ni'ai*  the  centre  of  the  lake,  they  both  begxti  Co 
sink  ;  llu'  iv;itei's  cWeii  over  their  heads ;  they  ileswiidud 
sevi-ial  hmuli'eil  faibonis,  tiil  Ascni,  just  ready  to  j;>^e  up 
hiii  life  as  iiieviiubly  lost,  ibiinJ  bimsetf  with  his  celestial 
guide  in  another  world,  at  the  bottom  of  the  waleiis, 
where  huLniin  foot  had  never  trod  before.  His  aslonisli- 
ment  was  beyond  description,  «lien  he  saw  a  sun  like 
that  he  had  iefi,  a  sei-ene  sky  over  his  head,  and  blooniUig 
verdure  under  bis  feet. 

"  I  ]daiiily  jiereeive  your  amazement."  said  the  genius ; 
"  but  suspend  it  for  ii  wiiile.  This  world  was  formed  by 
Al!;^  at  the  request,  and  under  ihe  inspection  of  our 
gi'eat  pi-ophet ;  who  once  entertained  the  same  doubts 
which  filled  your  mind  when  I  found  you,  and  frotn  the 
coiisefjueiLce  of  which  you  were  so  lately  rescued.  The 
raiiomil  inhabitants  of  this  world  are  fonned  agreeable  to 
yourownideas;  they  are  absolutely  without  vice.  Inotber 
respecis  it  resembles  your  earth;  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  wholly  inhabited  by  nten  who  never  do  ui-ong.  If 
you  tiiid  this  wii'id  more  agreeable  thau  that  you  so  lately 
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luft,  JOTi  liave  free  permission  fo  spend  the  remitinder  of 
joiir  (iHVB  in  it  ;  but  permit  me  for  some  lime,  to  attend 
j'oii.  tliHt  I  niiiy  silence  your  doubts,  and  nuiitu  you  iietter 
iitqiiiiinted  willi  your  company  and  your  new  Imbitalion." 

"A  world  ivitliout  vicel  Kational  beings  without  im- 
morality!"  cried  Asem,  in  a  rapture!  "Itliank  tliee,  O 
Alia,  ivlio  liast  at  length  heard  ni}-  petitions:  this,  Ihis  in- 
dee'i,  will  produce  happiness,  ecstasy,  and  ease.  0  fur  an 
immnitidity,  to  spend  il  among  men  who  are  incapiil)le  of 
in;rr;i(i(iide,iiijiisriee,  fraud,  violence,  and  a  thousand  other 
crimes  that  reniler  society  miserable  ! " 

"  Cease  Ihineacclamalions," replied  tlie  genius.  "Look 
around  thee  ;  reflect  on  every  object  and  action  before  us, 
ami  communicate  to  rae  the  result  of  lliine  obsen-alions. 
Lead  whei'eTer  yon  Ihink  pi-opei',  I  slial!  be  your  at- 
tendant and  iustruclor."  Asem  and  liis  companion  trav- 
elled on  in  silence  for  some  time;  the  former  being 
entirely  lost  in  aslouishment ;  but,  at  last,  recovering  his 
former  serenity,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  face 
of  the  country  bore  a  near  resemblance  lo  that  he  had 
left,  except  that  this  subtei-ranean  world  still  seemed  to 
retain  its  primeval  wildness, 

"  Here,"  cried  Asem,  "  I  perceive  animals  of  prey,  and 
others  that  seem  only  designed  for  their  subsistence;  it 
is  il>e  very  same  in  the  world  over  our  heads.  But  liad  J 
bttn  p(irmitted  to  instruct  our  prophet,  I  would  have  re- 
moved this  defect,  and  formed  no  voracious  or  destructive 
animals,  wliicli  only  prey  oil  the  other  jiarts  of  the  crea- 
tion." —  "  Your  tenderness  for  inferior  animals,  is,  I  find, 
remarkable,"  said  the  genius,  smiling.  "  But,  with  regard 
to  meaner  creatures,  this  world  exactly  resembles  the 
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oilier;  and,  indeed, for  obvious  reasons;  for  the  earlheaii 
sup[iort  a  more  considerable  number  of  animals,  by  tlieir 
tlius  becoming  food  for  eacli  otiier,  than  if  ihey  had  lived 
entirely  on  her  vegetable  produclions.  So  that  animals 
of  dirterent  natures  thus  formed,  instead  of  lessening  their 
multiiudes,  subsist  in  the  greatest  number  possible.  But 
let  us  hasten  on  to  (Ilg  inhabited  countiy  before  us,  and 
see  «!iat  tliat  offers  for  instruction." 

Tliey  soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the  forest,  and 
entered  the  country  inhabited  by  tnen  without  vice ;  and 
A.sem  anticipated  in  idea  the  rational  delight  he  hoped  to 
experience  in  socb  an  innocent  society.  But  Ibey  had 
scarce  left  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one 
of  the  inl.abitants  Hying  with  hasty  steps,  and  terror  in 
his  countenance,  from  an  army  of  squirrels  that  closely 
pui-sued  him.  "  Heavens  !"  cried  Asem,  "  why  does  he 
fly  '{  What  can  lie  fear  from  animals  so  contemptible  ?" 
He  had  scarce  spoken,  wlien  he  perceived  two  dogs  pur- 
suing another  of  the  human  species,  who,  with  equal 
terror  and  haste,  attempted  to  avoid  them.  "  This,"  cried 
Asem  to  his  guide,  -is  truly  surprising;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive the  reason  for  so  strange  an  action."  "Every 
species  of  animals,"  replied  the  genius,  "hasof  lale  grown 
very  powerful  in  this  country ;  for  the  inliabitants,  at  first, 
thinking  it  unjust  to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying 
them,  they  have  insensibly  inci'eased,  and  now  frequently 
ravage  their  harmless  frontiers,"  "  But  they  should  have 
been  destroyed,"  cried  Asem ;  "  you  see  the  consequence 
of  such  neglect."  "Where  is  then  that  tenderness  you 
BO  lately  expressed  for  suboixiinate  animals  ?"  replied  tlie 
genius,  smiling:  "you  seem  to  have  forgot  that  branch  of 
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juslite."  "  I  mu?t  ncknowledge  my  mistaku,"  relumed 
A.-eiri ;  "  I  am  now  convinced  that  we  must  be  guilty  of 
lyjitriny  unci  injuiiiice  lo  the  bi'ute  crealion,  if  we  nould 
enj(iy  tin;  world  ourselvea.  Bui  let  us  no  longet'  observe 
tlie  (Jury  of  man  lo  tbese  irrational  creatures,  but  survey 
tlifir  roiiiieclioiia  with  one  anoilier." 

As  lliey  wiilkeU  fiirlber  up  ibe  country,  the  more  ho 
Ba-=  siur|)riseJ  lo  see  no  vesliges  of  handsome  bouses,  no 
dries,  nor  any  niai'k  of  elegant  design.  His  conductor, 
perceiving  his  surprise,  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  new  world  were  pei-fectly  content  with  their  ancient 
slmiilicily  ;  each  )>ad  ii  house,  which,  though  homely,  was 
sufficieiit  lo  lodge  liis  liille  family ;  they  were  too  good  to 
build  tiouses  which  could  only  increase  their  own  pride, 
and  the  envy  of  ilie  siHictalor;  what  ihey  buiit  was  for 
tonvenieiice,  and  not  for  show.  "At  least,  then,"  said 
Asem,  "  [hey  liave  neilber  arehitecls,  painters,  nor  slatu- 
ane>,  in  their  society ;  but  these  are  idle  arts,  and  may  be 
S|)ared.  However,  before  I  spend  much  more  time  here, 
you  fhiiU  have  my  thanks  tor  introducing  me  iiito  the 
society  of  some  of  their  wisest  men ;  there  is  scarce 
any  pleasure  to  me  e<|ual  to  a  refined  convei'salion ; 
iJiere  is  nothing  of  wtiicli  I  am  so  much  enamoured  as 
wiadoin."  *■  Wisdom!''  replied  his  instructor:  "how  ridic- 
ulous !  We  have  no  wisdom  here,  for  we  have  no  occa- 
sioJi  foi'  it ;  ti'ue  wisdom  is  only  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
duty,  and  tlie  duly  of  others  to  us  ;  but  of  what  use  is 
such  wisdom  here  ?  Each  intuitively  peHbrms  what  is 
right  in  himself,  and  expects  the  same  fi'om  others.  If 
by  wisdom  you  shouhl  mean  vain  curiosity,  and  empty 
speculation,  as  such  pleasures  have  their  origin  in  vanity, 
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luxury,  or  svarlee,  we  are  too  good  lo  pursue  tliem." 
'-All  tills  may  be  ri^lit,"  sayd  Ascm  ;  "  but,  melhltika  I 
ol.sei-ve  a  solitary  disposition  prevail  among'  the  pfople  j 
each  fiimiiy  keeps  sepnmiely  witbin  tlidr  own  preeincls, 
without  sodufy,  or  without  irileri»uri>e."  "Tiiiit,  indeeJ," 
is  true,"  replied  the otlier;  "liereis  no  establislied  society, 
nor  slwuld  there  be  any :  all  soeief ies  are  made  either 
Ihi'ough  lear  or  fHendship ;  the  people  we  are  amon<t  are 
too  good  to  fuar  each  other:  and  there  are  no  motives  to 
private  IVieiidship,  where  all  are  equally  meritorious." 
"  Well,  then,"  .'ytid  the  sceptic,"  as  I  am  to  spend  my  time 
hei'f,  if  I  am  lo  have  neither  the  polite  arts,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  friendship,  in  such  a  ivorid,  I  should  be  glad,  at  Jeast^ 
of  an  easy  comjtanion,  who  may  tell  me  his  thoughts,  and 
to  whom  I  may  communicate  mine."  "  And  lo  what  pur- 
pose should  cither  do  this?"  eays  the  genius:  "flattery 
or  curiosity  are  vicious  motives,  and  never  allowed  of 
here;  and  wisdom  is  out  of  the  question. 

Stjll,  bowotr,  Kaid  Asem,  "  (he  inhabitants  must  be 
haipy,  ea*.h  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor' 
aiaiiciou^ly  endetvoro  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary 
iOi  bis  own  subsistence;  each  has  tiiereiore  leisui-e  for 
[■ii(  ng  iho  p  that  stand  in  need  of  his  compassion."  He 
IwJ  ,carce  t-pokLU  whtn  his  ears  were  assaulted  with  the 
lamentations  of  a  wi-etch  who  sat  by  the  way^side,  and, 
in  the  most  deplorable  distress,  seemed  gently  lo  raunnur 
at  bis  own  misery.  Asem  immediately  ran  lo  bis  re- 
lief, and  found  him  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption, 
"  Strange,"  cried  the  son  of  Adam,  "  liiat  men  who  are 
fri;e  Si-om  vice  should  Ibus  suffer  so  much  misery  wiihoul 
relief!"     "Be  nol  surprised,"  said  the  wrercii,  who  was 
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dyiTig;  "  ivouW  it  not  be  the  utmost  injustice  for  boing?, 
who  have  only  just  sutflcieiit  to  support  tliemsflves,  iind 
are  content  with  a  bare  subsistence,  to  take  it  from  their 
own  mouths  to  put  it  into  mine  ?  Tliey  nuver  are  posses- 
sed of  a  single  meal  more  tlian  is  necessary;  and  wliatis 
barely  necessaiy  cannot  be  dispensed  with."  "Tliey 
should  have  been  supplied  with  more  than  is  necessary," 
cried  Asem  ;  "  and  yet  I  contradict  my  own  opinion  but 
a  moment  before:  all  is  doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion. 
Even  the  want  of  ingratitude  is  no  virtue  here,  since  they 
never  receive  a  favor.  They  have,  however,  another  ex- 
cellence yet  behind ;  the  love  of  their  country  is  still,  I 
hope,  one  of  their  darling  virtues."  "  Peace,  Asem,"  re- 
plied the  guardian,  with  a  countenance  not  less  severe 
than  beautiful,  "  nor  forfeit  all  thy  pretensions  to  wirdora ; 
the  same  selfish  motives  by  which  we  prefer  our  own  in- 
terest to  tliat  of  others,  induce  us  to  riigard  our  country 
preferable  to  that  of  another.  Nothing  less  than  univer- 
sal benevolence  is  free  from  vice,  and  tliat  you  see  is  prac- 
tised here."  '■  Strange,"  cries  the  disappointed  pilgrim, 
in  an  agony  of  distress ;  "  what  sort  of  a  world  am  I  now 
introduced  to?  There  is  scarce  a  single  virtue,  but  that 
of  temperance,  which  they  practise ;  and  in  that  (hey  are 
no  way  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  There  is  scarce 
an  amusement  which  they  enjoy ;  fortitude,  liberality, 
friendship,  wisdom,  conversation,  and  love  of  country,  are 
all  virtues  entirely  unknown  here ;  thus  it  seems,  that  to 
be  unacquainted  with  \-ice  is  not  (o  know  virtue.  Take 
me,  O  my  genius,  bauk  to  that  very  world  which  I  have 
despised;  a  world  which  has  Alia  for  ils  contriver,  is 
much  more  wisely  formed  than  that  which  has  been  pro- 
39 
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jecteiiby  Moliammod.  Ingratitude,  contempt,  and  liatred, 
I.  can  now  suffer,  for  perliaps  I  have  deserved  them. 
When  I  ari'oi  ned  Ihe  wisdom  of  Pi'ovidence.  I  only 
showed  my  own  ignorance ;  hencetbrcli  let  me  keep  fixiiii 
■vice  myselt;  and  pity  il  in  olliers." 

He  hud  scarce  ended,  when  tlie  genius,  assuming  an  aic 
of  terrible  complacency,  called  ail  liis  thunders  around 
liim,  and  vani^^lied  in  a  whirlwind.  Asem,  astonished  at 
tlie  terror  of  the  scene,  looked  for  liia  imaginai'y  world ; 
wiien,  casting  his  eyea  around,  lie  [lerceived  himself  in  tlie 
very  situation,  and  in  the  very  place,  where  he  first  be- 
gan to  repine  and  despair ;  his  riglit  foot  had  been  just 
advanced  to  lake  the  faUil  plunge,  nor  had  it  been  yet 
withdrawn;  so  instantly  did  Providence  strike  the  series 
of  truths  just  imprinted  on  his  soul.  He  now  dejiarted 
from  the  water-side  in  tranquillity,  and,  leaving  his  horrid 
mansion,  travelled  to  Segesian,  his  native  city ;  where  he 
diligently  applied  himself  to  commerce,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice that  wisdom  he  had  learned  in  solitude.  The  frugality 
of  a  few  years  soon  produced  opulence ;  tlie  number  of 
liis  domestics  increased;  his  friends  came  to  him  from 
every  part  of  the  ciiy,  nor  did  he  receive  them  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  a  youth  of  mlseiy  was  concluded  with  an 
old  age  of  elegance,  affluence,  and  ease. 


OS  TEE  ENGLISH  CLKltGY  AXD  POl'ULAR 

PREACHERS. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  liands,  that  our  English  divines  re- 

ieive  a  more  liberal  education,  and  impi'ove  that  education 
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by  frequent  'tulj  mfin,  ll  in  inyolhers  of  this  reTerend 
f  rof  ion  111  Euioj  e  In  ^  nei  \\  il  o  il  may  be  obsei-v- 
ed  that  ■»  j,re'iter  degrte  of  getitihty  la  nflixed  to  the 
dnrncler  of  a  student  in  Lnghnd  tlan  elsewhere;  by 
which  metns  our  clei^j  h-iie  an  o|jortunity  of  seeing 
bett(.r  companj  wlile  loung  and  of  loonrf  wearing  off 
tho^  prejudices  wLicli  thcj  are  i[  t  to  imbilie  even  in  tlie 
best  legulaied  uni\eraities  ind  wl  ich  mtj  be  justly  term- 
ed the  vulgar  errors  of  tlie  wiae. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  very  obvious,  fbat 
the  clergy  are  no  where  so  little  thought  of,  by  the  popu- 
lace, as  here ;  and,  though  our  divines  are  foremost  with 
respect  10  abilities,  yet  tliey  are  fbund'last  in  ibe  eifecls 
of  their  ministry ;  the  vulgar,  in  genera],  appearing  no 
way  impressed  wilh  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  I  am  not 
for  winning  at  the  depravity  of  the  times,  or  for  endeav- 
oring to  paint  a  prospect  more  gloomy  than  in  nature; 
but  eerlain  it  is,  no  person  who  has  travelled  will  contra- 
dict me,  when  I  aver,  tliat  the  lower  orders  of  raaiiliind, 
in  oilier  countries,  testify,  on  every  occasion,  tlie  proFound- 
est  awe  of  religion ;  wliile  in  England  thej  are  scarcely 
awakened  into  a  sense  of  ila  duties,  even  in  circumstan- 
ces of  the  greatest  distress. 

Tliis  dissolute  and  fearless  conduct  foreigners  ai-e  apt 
to  attribute  lo  climate,  and  constitution ;  may  not  the  vul- 
gai'  being  pretty  much  neglected  in  our  exhoi-tarions  ffom 
the  pulpit,  be  a  conspiring  cause?  Our  divines  seldom 
stoop  lo  their  mean  capacities ;  and  ihey  who  want  in- 
etruelion  most,  find  least  in  our  religious  assemblies. 

"Whatever  may  become  of  the  higher  orders  of  man- 
kind, who  are  generally  possessed  of  collateral  motives 
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lo  virluc,  tlie  vulgar  sliouH  be  particularly  regarded, 
whose  Ixihavior  in  civil  life  is  totally  hinged  upon  their 
hopes  and  fears.  Those  wjio  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
great  fabric  of  society,  should  be  particularly  regarded; 
for,  in  policy,  as  architecture,  ruin  is  most  fatal  when 
it  begins  from  the  bottom. 

Men  of  real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a  prudent 
mediocrity  to  a  precarious  popularily,  and,  fearing  lo  out- 
do tiieir  duty,  leave  it  half  done.  Their  discourses  from 
the  pulpit  are  generally  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting: 
delivered  with  the  most  insipid  calmness  ;  insomuch,  that 
should  the  peaceful  preacher  lift  his  head  over  the  cush- 
ion, which  alone  he  seems  to  address,  he  might  discover 
his  audience,  instead  of  being  awakened  lo  remorse,  ac- 
tually sleeping  over  his  methodical   and  labored  com- 

This  method  of  preaching  is,  however,  by  some  called 
an  address  to  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions;  this  is 
styled  the  making  of  converts  from  conviction  ;  but  such 
are  indiffei-ently  acquainted  with  human  nature,  who  are 
not  sensible  that  men  seldom  reason  about  their  debauch- 
eries till  they  are  committed.  Reason  is  but  a  weak  an- 
tagonist when  headlong  passion  dictates;  in  all  such  cases 
we  should  arm  one  passion  against  another:  it  is  with  the 
human  mind  as  in  nature ;  from  the  mixture  .of  two  op- 
posites,  the  result  is  most  frequently  neutral  tranquillity. 
Those  who  attempt  to  reason  us  out  of  follies,  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  since  the  attempt  naturally  presupposes  us 
capable  of  reason  ;  but  to  be  made  capable  of  this,  is  one 
great  point  of  the  cure. 

There  are  but  few  talents  requisite  to  become  a  pupu- 
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lar  preacher;  for  tlie  people  are  easily  pleased,  if  tbey 
perceive  any  endeavors  in  the  orator  to  please  them  ;  ihe 
meanest  qualifications  will  work  this  effetf,  if  tlie  preaclier 
sincerely  sets  about  it.  Perhaps  little,  indeed  very  little 
more  is  required,  than  sincerity  and  assurance ;  and  a  be- 
coming sincerity  is  always  certnin  of  producing  a  becom- 
ing assurance.  "  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum 
tibi  ipsi,"  is  SO  trite  a  quotation,  that  it  almost  demands 
an  apology  to  repeat  it ;  yet  though  all  alloiv  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  how  few  do  we  find  put  it  in  practice!  Our 
orators,  witb  the  most  faulty  bashfulness,  seem  impressed 
raihcr  with  an  awe  of  their  audience,  than  with  a  just  re- 
spect for  the  truths  they  are  about  to  deliver:  tliey,  of 
all  professions,  seem  the  most  bashful,  who  have  the 
greatest  right  to  glory  in  their  commisBion. 

The  French  preachers  generally  assume  all  that  dig- 
nity which  becomes  men  who  are  ambassadors  from 
Christ ;  the  English  divines,  like  erroni-ous  en^  oys,  seem 
more  solicitous  not  to  offend  tlie  court  to  wiiicb  they  are 
sent,  than  to  drive  home  the  interests  of  their  employer. 
The  bishop  of  Massillon,  in  the  first  sermon  lie  ever 
preached,  found  the  whole  audience,  upon  bis  getting 
into  the  pulpil,  in  a  dispoiition  no  way  favorable  to  his 
intentions;  their  nods,  iihispers,  or  drowsy  behavior, 
showed  bira  that  there  was  no  great  profit  to  be  expected 
from  his  sowing  in  a  soil  so  improper ;  however,  he  soon 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  audience  by  his  manner  of 
beginning.  "  Jl^"  says  he,  "  a  cause  the  most  important 
that  could  be  conceived,  were  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  before 
qualified  judges;  if  ibis  cause  interested  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular i  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  fixed 
39* 
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upon  the  event ;  if  the  most  eminent  counsel  were  em- 
ployed on  botli  sides ;  and  if  we  liad  lieard  from  our  in- 
fancy of  tliis  yet-undetermined  trial, — would  you  not  all 
sit  with  clue  attention,  and  wann  expectation,  to  the  plead- 
ings on  eaeli  side  ?  Would  not  all  your  liojjes  and  feara 
be  hinged  on  the  final  decision  ?  and  yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
have  this  moment  a.  cause  of  much  greater  importance 
before  jon ;  a  cause  where  not  one  nation,  but  all  the 
world,  are  spectators  ;  ti'ied  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal, 
but  the  awful  throne  of  Heaven;  where  not  your  tem- 
poral and  transitory  interests  are  the  subject  of  debate, 
but  your  eternal  happiness  or  misery;  where  tlie  cause 
is  slili  undetermineil,  but,  perhaps,  the  very  moment  I  am 
speaking  may  fix  the  irrevocable  decree  that  shall  last 
forever :  and  yet,  notwithsianding  all  this,  you  can  hardly 
sit  with  patience  to  hear  the  tidings  of  your  own  salva- 
tion ;  I  plead  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  yet  I  am  scarcely 
attended  to,"  etc. 

The  style,  the  abruptness  of  a  beginning  like  this,  in 
the  closet  would  appear  al)surd ;  but  in  t:ie  pulpit  it  is  at- 
tended with  t!ie  moat  lasting  impressions :  that  style 
wliich,  in  the  closet,  miglit  justly  he  called  flimsy,  seems 
the  true  mode  of  eloquence  here.  I  never  read  a  fine 
com|ioaition  under  the  title  of  a  sermon,  that  I  do  not 
iliink  tlie  autlior  has  miscalled  his  piece;  for  the  talents 
to  be  used  in  writing  well  entirely  differ  from  those  of 
speaking  well.  The  qualifications  for  speaking,  as  lias 
been  already  observed,  are  easily  acquired;  they  are  ac- 
com|ili-hmeiif*  which  may  be  taken  up  by  every  candi- 
date w)io  will  be  at  the  pains  of  stooping.  Impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  trutlis  lie  is  about  to  deliver,  a  preach. 
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er  disregards  the  applause  or  tlie  contempt  of  his  audi- 
enoe,  and  he  insensibly  assumes  a  jiist  and  manly  sincer- 
ity. 'With  thia  talent  alone  we  see  what  crowds  are 
dciiwn  around  enthusiasts,  even  destitute  of  common  sense ; 
what  numbei's  converted  to  Christianity.  Folly  may 
sometimes  set  an  example  for  wisdom  to  practise  ;  and  our 
regular  divines  may  horrow  instruction  from  even  Metho- 
dists, who  go  ibeii'  circuits,  and  jireaeh  prizes  among  (he 
populace.  Even  Whitefleld  may  be  placed  aa  a  model  to 
some  of  our  young  divines  ;  let  them  join  to  their  own 
good  sense  his  earnest  manner  of  delivery. 

It  will  he  perhaps  objected,  that  by  confining  the  excel- 
lences of  a  preaclier  to  proper  assui-ance,  eaiTiestnesa,  and 
openness  of  style,  I  make  the  qualitiuations  loo  trifling  for 
estimation ;  there  will  be  somelliiag  called  onitory  brought 
up  on  this  occasion  ;  action,  attitude,  grace,  elocution,  may 
be  repealed  as  absolutely  necessaiy  to  coniplete  tiie  eliar- 
acter;  but  let  us  not  be  deceived;  common  sense  is  seldom 
swayed  by  fine  tones,  musical  periods,  just  altitudes,  or 
the  display  of  a  white  handierchit'f ;  oi-atorial  behavior, 
except  in  very  able  hands  indeed,  generally  sinks  into 
awkward  and  paltiy  aff<.«lalion. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  tlial  these  rules  are  cal- 
culated only  for  him  who  would  instruct  the  vulgar,  who 
stand  in  most  need  of  instruction ;  to  address  [ihilosophers, 
and  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  polite  preacher  among 
the  polite  —  a  mucli  more  useless,  though  more  sought- 
for  character — requires  a  different  method  of  proceeding. 
All  1  shall  observe  on  this  head  is.  to  entreat  the  polemic 
divine,  in  his  controiersy  wiih  the  deist,  to  act  rather 
offensively   than  to  detend  ;  to  push  home  the  grounds  ot 
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!iis  belief,  and  flie  impracrlcabiiity  of  tbelrs,  ralliei  Iban 
to  speml  time  in  solving  tbe  objections  of  evi'ij  opponent. 
"  It  is  t«n  to  one,"  says  «  late  writer  on  tbe  ai-t  of  war, 
"but  tbiit  (lie  assailant  wbo  attacks  the  enemy  in  bis 
tvi'nclies  is  always  victurioiis." 

Yet  upon  the  whole,  our  clergy  might  employ  thtm- 
sch-ea  more  to  the  benefit  of  society,  by  declining  uU 
<.-oiiti-over:=y,  than  by  exbibiljng  even  the  profonndesl  skill 
in  polemic  disputes  ;  their  contests  with  each  other  oflen 
turn  on  speculative  trifles;  and  their  disputes  witli  the 
deisi  are  alma^t  at  an  end,  since  they  can  have  no  more 
than  victory ;  and  that  tjiey  are  already  possessed  of,  aa 
their  antagonists  have  been  driven  into  a  confession  of 
the  necessity  of  revelation,  or  au  open  avowal  of  atheism. 
To  continue  the  dispute  longer  would  only  endanger  it; 
tbe  sceptic  -is  ever  expert  at  puzzling  a  debate  which  he 
finds  himself  unable  to  continue,  "and,  like  an  Olympic 
boxer,  generally  fights  best  when  undermost." 


ADVANTAGES  TO  BE   Di:i{(VED  FROM   SENDING  A 
JUDICIOUS  TKAVEI-LEli  INTO  ASIA. 

1  HAVE  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
almost  all  tlie  European  ti'avellers,  wbo  have  penetrated 
any  considerable  way  e^stwaid  into  Asia,  They  liaveail 
been  influenced  either  by  motives  of  commerce  or  piety, 
and  iheir  acwunts  are  such  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  men  of  a  very  narrow  or  very  prejudiced 
education  —  the  dictates  of  superstition,  or  the  result  of 
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ignorance.  Is  It  not  surprising,  that,  of  sucli  a  vai'iety  of 
adventurers,  not  one  single  philosopher  should  be  toiind 
among  the  number?  For,  as  to  the  travels  of  Genielli, 
the  learoed  are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an  ira- 

Tliore  is  «c  irce  any  country,  how  rude  or  unc  iltivnfed 
soever,  Kheie  the  inhahitints  are  not  po=se  ed  of  some 
peculiar  SI  ciet'!,  either  in  n  iture  or  ait,  which  might  be 
transplanted  with  success ,  thu'^,  for  instance  in  Siberi«»n 
Tartar}  the  natives  extract  a  stiong  tpint  fiom  milk, 
which  is  a  seciet  piobably  unknown  to  the  chemiils  id 
Europe  In  the  most  savage  pjrta  of  Indii  they  are 
possessed  of  tlie  secret  of  dying  vegetable  substances 
searlet,  and  liken  i-e  that  of  refining  lead  into  a  metal, 
which,  for  birdness  ^lld  color  is  liiile  infenor  to  silver, 
not  one  of  which  secreta  but  would  in  Europe,  make  a 
man's  fortune  The  power  of  the  A'-iatics  in  producing 
winds,  or  bunging  down  rsm,  the  Europeans  aie  apt  to 
treat  stn  fabulous  because  thfy  h  ive  no  matancea  of  the 
like  nature  among  thein'-elves  but  th  v  would  h»e 
treated  the  secretaof  gunpowdei,  ind  the  rairiiierBCom 
pass,  in  the  same  manner  had  they  been  told  the  Chine-e 
used  sucli  arts  before  the  invention  was  common  with 
themselves  at  home 

Of  all  the  English  philosophers,  I  moat  reverence 
Bacon,  tb'itgieatandbardj  gf  nius  ,  he  it  is,  who,  undaunt- 
ed by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  oppose,  prompts  human 
curiosity  to  examine  every  part  of  nature ;  and  ei  en  ex- 
horts man  to  try  wiiether  he  cannot  subject  the  tempest, 
the  thunder,  and  even  earthquake's,  to  human  controL 
Oh !  had  a  man  of  his  daring  sp-nt,  of  faia  genius,  pene- 
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tralion,  and  Irarninfr.  Iravelled  to  those  coiintrifis  which 
luive  bi-tn  visiled  only  by  the  supersiitious  and  mercctia- 
rv,  H'hfit  miglit  not  mankind  expect!  How  would  lie 
eiili^tliten  the  regions  to  which  he  traTelled  !  and  what  a 
vailety  of  knowledge  and  useful  improvement  would  he 
not  bring  back  in  exchange ! 

Tiiere  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous,  (hat  would 
not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  equivalent  informa- 
tion; and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a  per.^on  wlio  was  ready 
to  jjive  more  knowledge  than  he  received,  would  be  wel- 
come wheiwer  he  came.  All  liiacare  iji  travelling  should 
only  be,  to  suit  Ills  intellectual  banquet  to  the  jioople  with 
whom  he  conversed !  lie  should  not  attempt  lo  teach  the 
unlettered  Tartar  astrononiy,  nor  yet  instruct  the  polite 
Chinese  in  the  arts  of  subsistence ;  he  should  endeavor 
to  improve  the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living  comfort- 
ably ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  more  refined  country,  in 
the  speculative  piciisures  of  science.  How  much  more 
n<)!)ly  would  a  philosopher,  thus  employed,  spend  his  lime, 
than  by  silting  at  home,  earnestly  intent  upon  adding  one 
star  more  to  his  catalogue,  or  one  monslei*  more  to  Ills 
collection  ;  or  still,  if  ijossible,  more  tritlingly  sedulous,  in 
the  iiic^ilenation  of  fleas,  oi'  the  sculpture  of  cherry-stones. 

I  never  consider  this  subject  without  being  surprised 
that  none  of  those  societies  SO  laudably  established  in 
Kngland  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  learning,  have  ever 
thought  of  sending  one  of  their  mernbers  into  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  to  make  what  discoveries  he  was 
able.  To  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  an  under- 
tjiking,  let  (liem  but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  irav- 
ellei-d.     It   will  Ihci'c  be   fuuiid,  that   they  are  as  ofieii 
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depeived  themselves  as  they  attempt  to  decene  ot!  pr 
Tlie  merchants  tell  us,  perhaps,  the  price  of  dlFirent 
commodities,  the  methods  of  baling  them  up  and  Ihe 
pi'operest  manner  for  a  European  to  preser\e  fan  htaltfi 
ill  the  country.  The  TQ!asionai7,  on  the  other  hand  in 
forms  us  with  what  pleasure  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  nambers  he  con\ert 
ed ;  what  methods  he  took  to  keep  Lent  in  a  region  w  here 
there  were  no  li^h,  or  the  shifts  he  made  to  celebrate  ihe 
riles  of  his  religion,  in  places  where  there  was  neitjier 
bread  nor  wine ;  such  accounts,  with  the  usual  appendage 
of  marriages  and  funerals,  inscriptions,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, make  up  the  whole  of  a  European  traveller's  diaiy : 
but  as  to  all  (he  secrets  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
possessed,  those  are  universallj  attributed  to  magic;  and 
when  the  traveller  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  won- 
ders he  sees  performed,  he  very  contentedly  ascribes  them 
to  the  devil. 

It  was  a  usual  observation  of  Boyle,  the  English  chem- 
ist, that,  if  every  artist  would  but  discover  what  new 
observations  occurred  lo  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade, 
philosophy  would  thence  gain  innumerable  improvements. 
It  may  be  observed  with  still  greater  justice,  that,  if  the 
useful  knowledge  of  every  country,  howsoever  barbarous, 
was  gleaned  by  a  judicious  observer,  the  advantages  would 
be  inestimable.  Are  there  not,  even  in  Europe,  many 
useful  inventions  known  or  practised  but  in  one  place? 
Their  instrument,  as  an  example,  for  cutting  down  corn 
in  Germany,  is  much  more  lianily  and  expeditious,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  sickle  used  in  England.  The  cheap  and 
expeditious  manner  of  making  viin.'gar,  without  previous 
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ferme Illation,  is  known  only  in  a  jiart  of  France.  If  such 
discoveries  tliL-refore  remain  slill  to  be  known  at  home, 
H'liat  funJs  of  knowledge  miglit  not  be  collected  in 
countries  yet  unexplored,  or  only  passed  through  by  igno- 
rant (ravi'llers  in  hasty  caravans. 

The  caution  with  which  ibreigners  are  received  in  Asia, 
may  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  such  a  design.  But 
how  readily  have  several  European  merchants  found  ad- 
mission into  vegions  the  most  suspicious,  under  the  char- 
acter of  saiyapins,  or  northern  pilgrims  ?  To  such  not 
even  China  itself  denies  access. 

To  send  out  a  traveller  properly  qualified  for  these 
purposes,  might  be  an  object  of  national  concern ;  it  would, 
in  some  measure,  repair  llie  breaches  made  by  ambition ; 
and  might  show  tliat  there  were  Still  some  who  boasted  a 
greater  name  than  that  of  patriots,  who  professed  them- 
selves lovers  of  men. 

Tlie  only  difficulty  would  remain  in  choosing  a  proper 
jer  for  so  irduoua  an  enterprise.  He  should  be  a 
n  ol  1 1  lo  0[  I  c  1  turn  ;  one  apt  to  deduce  consequen- 
ce of  j,ener  1  u  1  j  Irom  particular  occurrences ;  neither 
swull  n      th  p  de,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice;    neither 

JJ  d  o  one  p  r  eular  system,  nor  instructed  only  in 

0  e  pa.  ul  r  sc  nee  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor 
q     e  an  a      }uat        his  mind  should  be  tinctured  with 

ell     eou     k  onled^e;    and  his  manners  humanized 

I)  tcr'ou    e        h  men.     He  should   be,  in   some 

e  me    bu      t  to  ihe  det^ign:  fond  of  travelling, 

1  a  ap  d  ma  inat  on,  and  an  innate  love  of  change : 
f  n  I  ed  la  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue, 
all  o     J,    I      errified  at  danger. 
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The  improvements  we  make  in  menial  acquirements 
onlj'  rentlei'  us  eacli  day  more  sensible  of  tlie  defects  of 
our  constitution ;  with  tliis  in  view,  therelbre,  let  us  often 
recur  to  the  amusements  of  youth;  endeavor  to  foi^tage 
and  wisdom,  and,  as  far  as  innocence  goes,  be  as  much  a 
boy  as  the  best  of  them. 

Let  idle  decUiimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 


),  but,  i 


jvery  ( 


s  tb« 


same.     This  I 


am  sure  of,  liiat  man,  in  every  season,  ia  a  poor,  fretful 
being,  with  no  other  means  to  escape  IJie  calamities  of 
the  limes,  but  by  endeavoring  to  forget  them  ;  for,  if  lie 
attempts  to  resist,  he  is  certainly  undone.  If  I  feel  pov- 
erty and  pain,  I  am  not  so  hai-dy  as  to  quarrel  with  the 
executioner,  even  while  under  correction  ;  I  find  myself 
no  way  disposed  to  make  tine  speeches,  wiiile  I  am  mak- 
ing wry  faces.  Iji  a  word,  let  me  drink  when  tlie  fit  is 
on,  to  make  me  insensible ;  and  drink  when  it  is  over,  for 
joy  (hat  I  feel  pain  no  longer. 

The  character  of  old  Falstaff,  even  wilh  all  his  taulta, 
gives  me  more  consolation  than  the  most  studied  etforta 
of  wisdom  t  I  here  behold  an  agreeable  old  fellow,  forget- 
ting age,  and  showing  me  the  way  to  be  young  at  sixiy- 
five.  Sure  I  am  well  able  to  be  as  merry,  tliougli  not  so 
comical,  as  lie.  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  have,  though 
not  so  much  wit,  at  least  as  much  vivacity  ?  Age,  care, 
wisdom,  reflection,  begone  ! — I  give  you  to  tlie  winds. 
Let 's  have  t'  other  bottle ;  here  's  to  the  mumory  of 
Shakspeare,  Falstaff,  and   all   the   merry  men  of   East- 
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Stich  were  the  reflections  l!iat  naturally  arose  while  I 
sat  at  the  Boar's-head  tavern,  still  kept  at  Eiistclieap, 
Here,  by  a  pleasant  fire,  in  the  very  room  where  old 
Falslaff  crai:ked  his  joltes,  in  the  very  chair  which  was 
sornetimes  honored  by  Prince  Henry,  and  sometimes  pol- 
luted by  his  immoral,  merry  companions,  I  sat  and  rumi- 
nated on  the  follies  of  youth ;  wished  to  be  young  again ; 
but  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life  while  il  laat«d, 
and  now  and  then  compared  past  and  prpseni  times  to- 
gether, I  considered  myself  as  (he  only  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  knight ;  and  transported  my  imagina- 
tion back  to  the  times  when  the  prince  and  he  gave  life 
to  the  revel,  and  made  even  debauchery  not  disgusting. 
The  room  also  conspired  to  throw  my  reflection  back  into 
antiquity:  the  oak  floor,  the  Gothic  windows,  and  the 
ponderous  chimney-piece,  had  long  withstood  the  tooth 
of  time:  the  watchmen  had  gone  twelve :  my  companions 
had  all  stolen  oiF,  and  none  now  remained  with  me  but 
(he  landlord.  From  hira  I  could  have  wished  (o  know 
the  history  of  a  (avern  that  had  such  a  long  succession 
of  customers ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  (hat  an  account 
of  this  kind  would  be  a  pleasing  contrast  of  the  manners 
of  different  ag''s  ;  hut  my  landlord  could  give  me  no  in- 
foi-mation.  He  continued  to  doae,  and  ,  sot,  and  tell  a 
tedious  story,  as  most  other  landlords  usually  do  ;  and, 
tiiough  he  said  nothing,  yet  waa  never  silent ;  one  good 
joke  followed  another  good  joke,  and  the  best  joke  of  all 
nas  generally  begun  towards  tlie  end  of  a  bottle,  I 
found  at  last,  however,  hia  wine  and  his  conversation 
operate  by  degrees:  he  insensibly  began  to  alter  his  ap- 
pearance.    His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff,  and  his 
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brpeehes  swelled  into  a  fiirfingiile.  I  now  fi  el  ]  in 
changing  sexes  ;  and,  as  my  eyes  began  to  do.  t  ni  Ira 
ber,  I  irnagitied  my  fal  landlord  actually  converted  into 
as  fat  a  landlady.  However,  rieep  made  but  few  changes 
B  tavern,  the  apartment,  an  I  tl  e  nble, 
*  before ;  nothing  suffered  mutation  bnf  ray 
host,  who  was  feirly  altered  into  a  gentlewoman,  whom  I 
knew  to  he  Dame  Quiekly,  raislrese  of  this  tavern  in  the 
daysof  Sir  John;  and  the  liquor  we  were  drinking,  which 
seemed  converted  into  sack  and  sugar. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Quickly,"  cried  I,  (for  I  knew  her 
perfectly  well  at  first  sight),  "  I  ara  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  How  have  you  left  Falstaff,  Pistol,  and  the  rest  of 
our  friends  below  stairs?  Brave  and  hearty,  I  hope  ?" 
"  lu  good  sooth,"  replied  she,  »  he  did  deserve  to  live  for 
ever;  but  he  maketh  foul  work  on't where  he  hath  flitted. 
Queen  Proserpine  and  he  have  quarrelled,  for  his  attempt- 
ing a  rape  upon  her  divinity ;  and  were  it  not  that  she 
still  had  bowels  of  compassion,  it  more  than  seems  prob- 
able he  might  have  now  been  sprawling  in  Tartnrus." 

I  now  found  that  spirits  still  preserve  the  frailties  of  the 
flesh  ;  and  that,  accoi-ding  to  the  laws  of  criticism  and 
dreaming,  ghosts  have  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  even 
more  than  Platonic  affection :  wherefore,  as  I  found  her 
too  much  moved  on  such  a  topic  to  proceed,  T  was  resolv- 
ed to  change  the  subject;  and,  desiring  alie  would  pledge 
me  in  a  bumper,  observed  with  a  sigh,  tliat  our  sack  was 
nothing  now  (o  what  it  was  in  former  days,  "  Ah,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  those  were  merry  times  when  you  drew  sack  for 
Prince  Henry :  men  were  twice  as  sfrong,  and  twice  as 
wise,  and  much   braver,  and  ten  thousand  times  more 
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cli;iri^aWe,  tlian  now.  Those  ivere  tlie  times !  The  battle 
of  AgJneuui-t  was  a  victory  indeed  1  Ever  sinee  tliitt,  we 
liiive  only  been  degeneraiing ;  and  I  have  Uved  to  see 
tlie  day  when  diinking  is  no  longer  fashionnble.  When 
men  wear  clean  shirts,  and  women  show  their  necks  and 
arms,  all  are  deganerated,  Mrs.  Quickly ;  and  we  shill 
probably,  in  another  century,  be  frittered  away  into  beaux 
or  monkeys.  Had  you  been  on  eaiih  to  see  wliat  I  have 
Been,  it  would  congeal  all  the  blood  in  your  body  (your 
Boul,  I  mean).  Wliy,  our  vei-y  nobility  now  have  the  in- 
tolerable arrogance,  iu  spite  of  what  is  every  day  remoo- 
straied  from  the  pi-ess ;  our  very  nobility,  I  say,  have  the 
assurance  to  fi-equent  assemblies,  and  presume  to  be  as 
merry  as  the  vulgar.  See,  my  very  friends  have  scarce 
manliood  enotigli  to  sit  till  eleven ;  and  I  only  am  left  to 
make  a  night  on't,  Pi-'ythee  do  me  the  favor  to  console 
me  a  little  for  their  absence  by  the  story  of  your  own 
adventures,  or  the  history  of  tbe  tavern  where  we  are 
now  sitting.  I  fancy  the  narrative  may  have  sometliing 
singular." 

"  Observe  this  aparlmenl,"  inlerrnpted  my  companion, 
of  neai  device  and  excellent  workmanship.  In  this  room 
1  have  lived,  child,  woman,  and  ghost,  more  than  three 
hundred  years ;  I  am  ordered  by  Plulo  to  keep  an  annual 
register  of  every  transaction  that  pasaeth  here :  and  I 
have  wliijom  compiled  tliree  hundred  Comes,  which  eflsoons 
may  be  submitted  lo  thy  regards."  "  None  of  your 
whiloms  nor  eftsoons,  Mrs.  Quickly,  if  you  please,"  I  j-e- 
plied;  •'!  know  you  can  talk  every  whit  as  well  as  lean: 
for,  as  you  have  lived  here  so  long,  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  you  should  learn  the  conversation  of  the  company 
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Bel 

eve  mc,  dame,  at  besf,  jou  have  neither  loo  much 

sens 

,  nor  too  niiidi  lan;;uiige,  to  spare ;  so  give  me  Ijoth 

as   \ 

ell   !is  jou  can  :  but  fii-st,  my  service  to   you ;  old 

won 

■n  >lioiilii  water  their  cbya  little  now  and  then;  and 

nuw 

to  joiir  story." 

" 

Dii-  story  of  my  own  idventure=  "  replied  the  vision, 

1        n  d  u          f         J     fo     believe  me,  Mr. 

1 

Iblema      na         I       bitof  sack  at 

) 

IL                     lo      1     d      S     Jo!  n     leach  afflleted 

i        1             1  a    I              ly  b  1  eve,  to  drown 

I  d    nl       0      1  1        n )     If    1  an  I  drew  for  ray 

u 

nyi       ws     urtadl     saek  was  ex- 

11 

lle  ]    o    of  a  neglbo   n        n -ent  (for  our 

I 

1        1    1     s  mu  h  po«e   a.  aM  Idlesex  justice 

now 

iie  1  sav  It  was  who  gave  me  license  for  keeping 

1 

d    ly  1               po          <1           11  should  never 

i- 

1     d  b         n        1    h      1      )      1      he  should  have 

b 

1              k          J  m                  111  berty  of  con- 

t 

1     1      f      J        1    h      1         h    p    per  in  private 

1       I  1    1               If               [  years  to  pay 

11           n         b         nf       d   continued  as 

1                           I              Id             biy ;  my  cu^ 

d  1                          i\m        ny  looks  while 

1 

1 J    1      1       Id  i         1   m  saj  I  was  wearing  when 

1                   1      n     r         !    w          still  was  con- 

1              1    Ifl                      b            fatal  morning 

1 

11             lb*.               f     1  h  d         utiously drunk 

111        1      1       J     If     Wl       vill  you  have 

11            y              d  y  D  11  r              t  and  I  wei^e 

be\a 

to  till,  house  of  tuiiLCtioii,  and  accused  of  keeping  a 
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low  IjMwdj'-liOuae.  In  short,  ive  were  so  well  purified 
tliei-e  wilii stripes, niorlitieiilion  Hnd penance,  tiiat  we  were 
alUnviinl  ulterlj' unfit  (ur  worldly  convertiiilion  :  (hough 
sack  would  liave  killed  me,  had  I  sluek  lo  it,  yet  I  soon 
died  tor  want  of  a  drop  of  something  eomfbi'iable,  and 
fiiiilj  left  my  body  lo  tlie  care  of  the  beadle. 

"  Sneli  is  my  own  hif-toiy ;  but  that  of  the  tavern,  where 
I  hiive  ever  since  beeu  stationed,  affords  grealei'  variety. 
In  the  history  of  this,  whieli  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  in  Lon- 
don, you  may  view  the  ditfei-ent  niaimere,  pleasures,  and 
tallies  of  men,  at  diffei-ent  periods.  You  will  find  man- 
kind neither  better  nor  worse  now  than  formerly ;  the  vices 
of  an  uncivilized  people  are  generally  more  detestable, 
though  not  so  frequent,  as  those  in  polite  society.  It  is 
the  same  luxury  which  formerly  stuffed  your  alderman 
witii  plum-porridge,  and  now  erams  liim  with  turtle.  It 
is  tlie  same  low  ambition  that  formerly  induced  a  couiiier 
to  give  up  his  religion  lo  please  liis  king,  and  now  per- 
suades him  to  give  up  Iiis  conscience  lo  please  bis  minis- 
ter. It  is  the  same  vanity  that  formerly  stained  our 
ladies'  cheeks  and  necks  witb  woad,  and  now  paints  them 
witli  carmine.  Your  ancient  Briton  formerly  powdered 
his  hiiir  with  red  earth,  like  brick-dust,  in  order  to  appear 
frightful ;  your  modern  Briton  cuts  Ills  hair  on  the  ti'own, 
and  plasters  it  with  hogs'-lard  and  flour ;  and  this  to  make 
Ifiini  look  killing.  It  is  the  same  vanity,  the  same  tolly, 
and  the  same  vice,  only  appearing  different,  as  viewed 
tlijDugli  the  glass  of  fashion.     In  a  word,  all  majikind 

"Sure  the  woman  is  dreaming,"  inierrupted  I — "None 
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of  your  refleclions,  Mrs.  Qiili-kly,  if  you  love  me  ;  tliey 
only  give  me  rlie  spleen.  Tell  me  jour  liislory  at  once. 
1  love  storios,  but  liate  i-easoiiLiig." 

"  11'  j'ou  [ilease,  then,  sW,"  returned  my  companion, "  I'll 
reud  you  nil  iibstraut,  which  I  made,  of  the  three  hundred 
volumes  1  mentioned  just  now  : 

'■  My  IxKly  was  no  sooner  laid  in  the  dust,  than  the 
prior  and  several  of  his  convent  came  to  purify  the  tavern 
from  the  pollutiotis  with  which  lliey  said  I  Jiad  tilled  it. 
Masses  were  said  in  every  room,  relies  were  exposed 
upon  every  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  whole  house  washed 
with  a  deluge  of  holy  water.  My  habitjition  was  soon 
converted  into  a  monastery;  instead  of  cust.j:i  trs  now 
applying  for  sack  and  sugar,  my  rooms  were  ivowiii'ii  ,  ith 
imiigus,  relies,  aah Its,  whores,  and  friara.  Insti!  u'l  ol  being 
a  scene  of  occasional  debauciierj,  it  was  now  filled  with 
continued  lewdness.  The  prior  led  the  fashion,  and  llie 
whole  convent  imitated  liia  pious  example,  Matrans 
came  hither  to  confess  their  sins,  and  lo  commit  new. 
^'il■gin3  came  hither  who  seldom  went  virgins  away.  Nor 
was  tliis  a  convent  peculiarly  wicked ;  every  con\^nt  at  that 
period  was  equally  loud  of  pleasui-e,  and  gave  a  boundless 
loose  lo  appetite.  The  laws  allowed  it ;  eirch  priest  had  a 
right  lo  a  favorite  companion,  and  a  power  of  discarding 
liei-  as  often  as  lie  pleased.  The  laity  grumbled,  quai-- 
relled  with  their  wives  and  daughiers,  hated  their 
confessors,  and  maintained  them  in  opulence  and  ease.  ' 
These,  these  were  happy  times,  Mr.  Kigmarole :  these  were 
times  of  piety,  bravery,  and  simplicity !  "  — "  Not  so  very 
bajipy,  neither,  good  madam;  pretty  nmch  like  the  pje- 
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sent  :  Itiose  tliat  labor,  starve  ;  and  those  that  do  nothing 
wtar  line  dollies  and  live  in  luxury." 

"in  this  miuinei'  the  tlithers  lived,  for  some  years,  with- 
out nioleslalion;  they  transgressed,  confessed  tliemselves 
to  each  oilier,  and  were  foi'gi^'en.  One  evening,  however, 
our  prior  keeping  a  lady  of  distinction  somewhat  too  long 
at  confession,  her  husband  unexpectedly  came  upon  thera, 
and  testified  all  the  indignation  whieh  was  natural  upon 
Kui;h  an  occasion.  The  prior  assured  the  gentleman  tliat 
it  was  the  devil  wiio  liad  |)ut  it  inio  his  heart  ;  and  the 
lady  was  vei-y  certain,  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
magic,  or  she  could  never  have  behaved  in  so  unfaithful  a 
niannei".  The  liusband,  however,  was  not  lo  be  put  off 
hy  such  evasions,  but  summoned  both  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice.  His  pi-oofs  wei*  flagrant,  and  he  expected 
lai-ge  damages.  Such,  indeed,  he  had  a  right  lo  eipect^ 
were  (he  tribunals  of  those  days  constituted  in  the  same 
maimer  as  they  are  now.  The  cause  of  the  priest  was 
t«  he  tried  before  an  assembly  of  pi'iests ;  and  a  layman 
was  to  expect  redress  only  fi-om  their  iiapai'tiality  and 
candor.  What  plea  then  do  you  think  Ihe  prior  made  to 
obviate  this  accusation?  He  denied  the  fact,  and  chal- 
lenged the  plaintiff  to  try  the  merits  of  (heir  cause  by 
single  combat.  It  was  a  little  hard,  you  may  be  sure, 
upon  the  poor  gentleman,  not  only  lo  be  made  a  cuckold, 
but  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel  into  the  bargain ;  yet 
such  was  tlie  justice  of  the  times.  The  prior  threw  down 
hiii  glove,  and  (he  injured  husband  was  obliged  to  talie  it 
up,  in  token  of  his  accepting  the  challenge.  Upon  this, 
the  priest  supplied  his  champion,  for  it  was  not  lawful  for 
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tlif  Lifr.'i  fo  fight  ind  Ihe  (Jefendant  and  plaintiff,  ac- 
coid  lig  to  cu-jlom,  iitie  put  in  prison;  both  oi-dered  to 
U-t  md  pray,  ever)  method  being  previously  useil  to 
indu<e  both  lo  a  t-onfessjon  of  tlifi  iruili.  After  a  niontli's 
impn  onment,  llic  hair  of  each  was  cut,  their  bodies 
anoini' d  with  oil,  the  field  of  battle  appointed,  and 
guai  lei  h\  soldiPia,  while  his  majesty  presided  over  ihc 
wlok  in  pi  I  on  Boih  the  champions  were  swoni  not  (o 
seek  \  letoi  j  either  bj  fraud  or  magic.  They  pnij'ed  and 
conte^iitd  upon  fjii-ir  knees ;  and,  after  these  (M^remon lea, 
the  re-t  wai  left  to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  com- 
batants. As  the  champion  whom  the  prior  had  pitched 
upon,  liad  fought  six  or  eight  times  upon  similar  occasions, 
it  was  no  way  extraordinary  to  find  hira  victorious  in  the 
present  combat,  la  short,  the  husband  was  discomfited ; 
he  was  taken  from  the  field  of  battle,  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and,  after  one  of  his  legs  was  cut  off,  as  justice  ordained 
in  such  cases,  he  was  hanged  as  a  terror  to  future  ofi'enders. 
These,  these  were  the  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole !  you  see  how 
much  more  just, and  wise,  and  valiant,  our  ancestors  were 
than  we,"  "  I  rather  fiincy,  madam,  that  the  times  then 
were  pretty  much  like  our  own;  where  a  inultiplieity  of 
laws  give  a  judge  as  much  power  as  a  want  of  law ;  since 
lie  is  ever  sure  lo  find  among  the  number  some  to  coun- 
tenance his  partiality."' 

"  Our  convent,  victorious  over  their  enemies,  now  gave 
a  loose  to  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  lady  became 
a  nun,  the  prior  was  made  a  bishop,  and  three  Wieklilfltes 
were  burned  in  the  illuminations  and  fireworks  that  were 
made  on  the  present  occasion.  Our  convent  now  'u^'gan 
to  enjoy  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation.     There  was  liot 
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one  in  London  lliat  licid  the  diameter  of  haling  beredia 
so  inucli  iis  ours.  LaUies  of  the  first  distinclioii  cliose 
rioin  our  ooTi vent  their  confessors;  in  sliort,  it  flourished, 
iind  might  huve  nourished  to  this  hour,  but  for  a  fatal 
jici'ideLit,  which  terminated  in  its  overthrow.  The  lady 
whom  ihe  prior  had  placed  in  a  nunnery,  and  whom  he 
continued  to  visit  for  some  lime  with  great  punctualily, 
heg.'in  at  last  to  perceive  that  she  was  quite  ibrsaken. 
Keeluded  from  conversation,  as  usual,  she  now  entertained 
the  visions  of  a  devotee ;  found  herself  strangely  dia- 
iurbed;  but  hesitated  in  determining,  whether  she  was 
jiossessed  by  an  angel  or  a  demon.  She  was  not  long  in 
siispeniie :  for,  upon  vomiting  a  large  quantity  of  crooked 
pin.i,  and  tiudiiig  the  palms  of  Ler  hands  turned  outwards, 
she  quickly  concluded  ihal  slie  was  possessed  by  tlie  devil. 
She  soon  lost  entirely  the  use  of  speech ;  and  when  she 
seemed  lo  speak,  every  body  that  was  present  perceived 
that  her  voice  was  not  her  own,  but  that  of  the  devil 
ivitljiii  her.  In  short,  she  was  bewitched;  and  all  the 
dillieully  lay  in  delerminhig  who  it  could  he  that  bewitched 
her.  Tlie  nuns  and  the  mo  1  s  all  d  n  and  d  I  e  n  i 
glL-ian's  name,  but  the  dev  1  n  ade  no  J  ly  fo  e  kne  v 
tlLey  had  no  authority  to  a  k  <[ues  o  s.  Bj  he  u  es  of 
wiiolii:i';ifi,  when  an  evil  p  has  taken  poshes  on  e 
nviy  i-efuse  10  answer  a  y  qu  ona  a  ked  h  m  u  lesa 
they  are  ]>nt  hy  a  bishop  and  o  I  ew  he  is  ob  ged  o 
rcidy.     A  bi>liop,  iherefo  as      nt  f  r   a  d  no     lie 

whole  secret  came  out:  the  de  t  relucta  Iv  o  nd  ht 
he  was  a  seivant  of  the  p  o  1  by  I  comman  1  he 
resided  in  his  jn'csent  1  b  a  o  nJ  i  w  o  I  s 
commuLid,  he  was  i-esolv  d    o  1     in     o    e     on      The 
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bi-ihop  was  an  alk  exoiiia  he  diove  the  deijl  out  by 
fbivi;  of  inj iitltal  alm^,  il»,  piioi  wa^arr  ii'iied  toi  niuli 
CDiii:  liie  witnf.p-cs  weie  shung  anJ  numeroiiH  agaiu^-t 
him.  not  loss  tliaii  fouite<n  ppj-aoiw  being  bj  who  hi  iid 
the  devil  speak  Latin  Ihere  was  no  rusi-.iing  such  a 
cloud  of  W'itiiesse-^,  the  prior  vas  condemnf d  ,  and  he 
who  had  assisted  at  so  many  buimng-,  wa>  buined  Inm 
self  in  tuni.  Tliive  Heie  lime^  Mr  Kigni'iioie,  the 
people  of  ihoseliinesweieijol  iiitideK,as  no«,but  -nieeie 
believers!"  — "J* (pi illj  fuully  with  ouraeUet,  the)  he 
lieved  wlial  (he  devil  waa  pK  iM)d  to  tdl  (htm  ,  ind  we 
seem  ccsolvcd,  >it  la,l,  to  believe  nuthei  God  nor  di\il  ' 
"  Afiei'  ouch  a  vt  im  upon  the  convent,  it  wao  not  lo  he 
suppu^eci  it  could  -ubaiat  any  longei  ,  the  tatherowere 
ordered  to  Ueeamp  and  the  house  waa  onte  a^ain  con- 
verted in^o  a  tavern  The  king  contt,rrLd  it  on  one  of 
his  east-off  mislieasea,  she  was  conalituied  Luidlidj  by 
royal  authority;  and,  as  (he  taieni  was  m  the  neighboi- 
huod  of  the  court,  and  Ihe  miattess  a  veiy  pohte  woman, 
it  began  to  have  iQoie  business  than  ever,  and  Bonictimes 
took  nut  less  tliiin  four  shillnigs  a-day. 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  desii-ous  oi'  knowing  what  were 
the  peculiar  qualifications  of  women  of  fashion  at  that 
period;  and  in  a  desci'iption  of  tlie  present  landlady,  you 
will  have  a  tolerable  i<lea  of  all  the  rest.  Tliis  lady  was 
0\i!  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  and  received  such  an  educa- 
tion in  the  country  as  became  her  quality,  beauty,  and 
greal  i-xpectatlon^.  She  could  make  shitls  and  hose  tor 
herself  and  ail  [he  servants  of  ihe  family,  when  she  was 
tw'iKe  yews  old.  She  knew  the  names  of  the  four-and- 
tw,rty  lette'-s,  so  tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  bewitch  herj 
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and  iliis  wa?  a  greater  piece  of  kiiming  llian  any  Lidy  in 
tlie  Hliole  country  could  pi-eiend  lo.  She  was  alwitys  up 
«arly,  and  saw  bi-eakfast  served  in  tiie  gi«at  Imll  by  six 
o'clock.  At  this  scene  trf  liistivity  she  generally  improved 
good-liumor.  by  telling  her  di'eams.  relating  sloriea  of 
epirii^,  sevenil  of  which  she  hersblf  had  seen,  and  one  of 
nhitji  she  was  reported  to  Lave  killed  with  a  black-haftetl 
knife.  Fi'om  hence  sbe  usually  went  lo  make  [lasliy  io 
the  lai'der.and  here  she  was  followed  by  hei- sweel-heartB, 
who  were  mucb  helped  on  in  convei'salion  by ^truggliiig 
with  her  for  kisaea.  About  ten,  mi^  generally  went  to 
play  at  bot-cockles  and  blindman's  buff  in  the  parlor; 
and  when  the  young  iolks  (for  tliey  seldom  played  ai  liot- 
cockles  when  gi-own  old)  were  tired  of  such  amusements, 
the  gentlemen  entertained  miss  with  the  histoiy  of  their 
grejliounds,  bear-biu tings,  and  vietories  at  cudgel-[)lny- 
ing.  If  the  weather  wag  fine,  they  ran  at  the  ring,  or 
shot  at  butts,  while  miss  held  in  her  hand  a  riband,  with 
which  she  adorned  the  conr|uei'or.  Her  mental  qualifica- 
tions were  exactly  fitied  to  lier  extej'niil  acconiplisli- 
mtnts.  Before  slie  was  Hlieen  she  could  tell  the  story 
of  Jiitk  the  Giant  Killer  ;  could  mime  every  mountain 
Ihiit  was  inhabited  by  fairies;  knew  a  witch  at  fii>t  sight; 
and  could  i-ejieat  four  Latin  praj^ers  wiihout  a  promiiler. 
lli'r  die.js  WHS  perli;ctly  fashionable ;  her  arms  and  her 
hair  were  completely  covered  ;  a  monsii'ous  muff  was 
liut  round  her  neck,  so  that  her  liead  seemed  like  that  of 
Julm  the  Baptist  placed  in  a  charger.  In  short,  when 
ioni|ileiely  e(iui[)ped,  her  ap|)earance  was  so  very  modeit, 
that  she  di,-™vered  little  more  than  lier  nose.  Tlie^e 
were  the  times,  Mi',  liigmarole,  wheu  every  lady  that  Lu^ 
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iippoii  rKisemighlsef  upforabeaiity;  when  every  woman 
fliyt  Muld  tell  sloi-ies  miKlit  I*  erieil  up  fbi^a  «ir."  "I 
am  a^  mucli  ilir^pleined  at  tliosti  dresses  wliifli  conceal  too 
mucli,  as  at  l!io*e  wliicli  iliscovtT  too  mucli :  I  am  equally 
^n  enemy  to  a  fiiinale  Uiince.  or  n  female  pedant." 

"  You  may  be  «ui'e  that  miss  cho'^e  a  husband  with  qual- 
ifications resem!)lin{j  Iter  own,  slie  |ii(cliLdu|>on  a  courtier 
eiinaily  i-emtii'kable  for  hunting  and  di  inlying  wlio  ha<] 
given  sevenil  proof--  of  Ins  gicat  \iiihl>  iimong  llie 
dauglilers  of  his  tenants  and  domestics  lliey  ftU  m 
iove  at  first  sight  (lor  suJittOsllie  ^dlintiy  of  the  times), 
wei'e  marriccl,  eiime  to  court,  and  madam  appeaivd  with 
suj)erior  qiialiflcjitions.  Tlie  king  was  struck  with  her 
btauty.  AH  property  was  at  the  king's  command;  tlie 
husband  was  obhged  to  resign  all  pre'.ensions  in  liis  wife 
to  the  sovereign  whom  (Jod  anointed,  to  commit  adultery 
wiiere  he  Ihonght  |iro|ier.  The  king  loved  her  for  some 
lirac ;  but,  at  length,  repenting  of  his  misdeeds,  and  insli- 
galed  by  his  father  confessor,  from  a  principle  of  con- 
science, removed  her  from  his  levee  to  the  bar  of  this 
tavei-n,  and  took  a  new  mistress  in  her  stead.  Let  it  not 
surprise  you  to  behold  the  mittress  of  a  king  degraded  to 
so  ImmUle  an  office.  As  tlie  ladies  had  no  mental  accom- 
plishments, a  good  face  was  enough  to  raise  tliem  to  the 
royal  couch;  and  she  who  was  litis  day  a  royal  misiress, 
might  the  next,  when  her  beauty  palled  upon  enjoyment, 
be  doomed  to  infamy  and  want. 

"  Under  the  care  of  this  Wy,  the  tavern  grew  into 

great  rcpulafion ;  ihe  courtiers   had   not  yet   learned   to 

game,  but  they  paid  it  off  by  drinking;    drunkenness  is 

ever  the  vice  of  a  barbarous,  and  gaming  of  a  luxurious 
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ajre.  They  had  not  sucli  frequent  entertainments  as  the 
mwlt/rns  ImiiP.  but  were  more  expensive  and  nioi*  luxu- 
rious ill  iliose  they  had.  All  tlieir  fiwleries  wei-e  more 
eliibojiHe,  and  more  adraired  by  tlie  gi'eat  and  the  vulgar, 
tlinii  now.  A  eourtier  lias  been  known  to  spend  his  whole 
tiirimie  at  a  single  combit  ■  a  king  to  morlg'igp  bis  domin 
ions  to  furnish  out  I  e  f  |  pe  y  ot  a  (ourn  nen  Th  re 
were  certain  days  appo  led  for  r  ot  a  d  d  bau  1  ery  and 
to  be  sober  at  suci  t  nes  nas  i  pu  ed  a  cr  ne  K  n^ 
themselves  set  tl  e  e  a  nj  1  a  1 1  I  a  e  b  e  non^  I  » 
in  Ibis  room  diu  k  beto  e  tl  e  e  erta  nmen  wa=  1  alf 
coni-ludeiL  Thee  ere  tl  e  I  me  r  I  en  the  k  ^ 
kepi  mistresses,  n  1  got  d  unk  j  ubi  c  tl  ey  were  oo 
plain  iiud  simple  I  o  e  I  aj  py  me  to  I  de  tbe  r  v  ces 
aTid  aci  ihe  hypocrite  as  now.  "  Lord,  Mra,  Quickly  ! 
interrupting  her,  "1  expected  to  hear  a  slorj-,  and  here 
ynu  are  going  lo  tell  me  I  know  not  what  of  times  and 
vices;  pr'yihee  let  me  entreat  thee  on ee  more  lo  waive 
reilei'iions,  and  give  lliy  liistory  without  deviation." 

"  No  lady  upon  earth,"  continued  my  visionai-y  corres- 
pondent, "knew  how  lo  put  off  her  damaged  wine  or 
women  witli  more  art  than  siie.  When  these  grew  flat, 
or  those  pairry,  it  wiis  but  changing  their  names;  ihe 
wine  became  exi^lleiil,  and  the  girls  agi'eeable.  She  was 
al^o  po^isesscd  of  the  engaging  leer,  tbe  chutk  under  the 
cli'n,  winked  at  a  double  entendre,  could  nick  the  oppor- 
tunity of  lailliug  for  something  comfortable,  and  perfectly 
nndeivtood  the  distinct  moments  when  lo  withdraw.  The 
gallants  of  those  timea  pretty  much  resembled  the  bloods 
of  ours ;  they  were  fond  of  pleasure,  but  quite  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  refining  upon  it ;  thus  a  court-bawd  of  those 
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limits  resembled  the  common,  low-lived  liarridan  of  a 
modem  bagolo.  Witness,  ye  powers  of  debauchery !  how 
often  have  I  been  present  at  the  various  appearances  of 
drunkenness,  riot,  guilt,  and  brutality.  A  tavern  is  a  true 
picture  of  human  infirmity ;  in  history  we  find  only  one 
side  of  the  age  exhibited  to  our  view ;  but  in  the  accounts 
of  a  tavern  we  see  every  age  equally  absurd  and  equally 

Upon  this  lady's  decease,  the  tavern  was  successively 
occupied  by  adventurers,  bullies,  pimps,  and  gamesters. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  gam- 
ing was  more  universally  practised  in  England  than  even 
now.  Kings  themselves  have  been  known  to  play  off, 
at  primero,  not  only  all  the  money  and  jewels  they  could 
part  with,  but  the  very  images  in  churches.  The  last 
Henry  played  away,  in  this  very  room,  not  only  the  four 
great  Ijells  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  the  flue  image  of 
St.  Paul,  which  stood  upon  tlie  top  of  the  spire,  lo  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  who  took  them  down  tlie  next  day,  and 
sold  them  by  auction.  Have  you  llien  any  cause  lo  re- 
gret being  born  in  the  times  you  now  live  in,  or  do  you 
still  believe  that  human  nature  continues  to  run  on  de- 
clining every  age  ?  If  we  observe  the  actions  of  the 
busy  part  of  mankind,  your  ancestors  will  be  found  infi- 
nliejy  more  gross,  servile,  and  even  dishonest,  than  you. 
If,  forsaking  liistory,  we  only  trace  them  in  their  hours  of 
amusement  and  dissipation,  we  shall  find  them  more  sen- 
sual, more  entirely  devoted  lo  pleasure,  and  infinitely 
more  selfish. 

"  The  last  hostess  of  note  I  find  upon  record  was  Jane 
Rouse.     She  was  born  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
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people ;  and  by  fi-ugalJty  anH  extreme  coni[iIaisance,  con- 
Irivfd  to  a(^inire  a  modertilr  fortune :  lliis  she  mi^ln  have 
enjoyed  for  niiiiiy  yi'ars,  Iiiid  slie  nor  untorlunarely  qiinr- 
lelleU  wirti  one  of  lier  ntriglibora,  a  woman  wlio  was  in 
liigli  repute  for  sanctity  through  the  whole  parish.  Jn 
the  times  of  which  I  speak,  two  women  seldom  quarrelled 
that  one  did  not  accuse  the  other  of  witclicraft,  and  she 
iviio  first  contrived  10  vomit  ciwiked  pins  was  sure  to  come 
oir  vii'toi'ious.  The  scandal  of  a  modern  li'a-talile  ditfers 
widely  fmm  the  scandal  of  former  liines;  the  fiuseination 
of  a  lady's  eyea,  at  present,  is  regarded  as  a  compliment ; 
but  if  a  hidy  formerly  sliould  he  accused  of  liaving  witch- 
craft in  her  eyes,  it  wei-e  much  better,  both  far  lier  soul 
and  liody,  that  she  had  no  eyes  at  nil. 

"  In  iiliort.  Jane  Itonse  was  accused  of  wilcheraft.  and 
thoiiKli  she  made  the  1k!sI  defence  she  could,  it  was  all  to 
no  iiurpO'se ;  she  was  taken  from  her  own  bar  lo  (lie  bar 
of  the  Old  Hailey,  condemned,  and  executed  accord inj,'ly. 
These  were  times,  indeed !  when  even  women  could  nol 
scold  in  siifety. 

"Since  lier  lime 'lie  tavern  underwent  soveral  revolu- 
tions, acrordhi<!  lo  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  ihe  disposi- 
tion of  the  reigning  nionai'ch.  It  was  this  day  a  brothel, 
and  the  next  a  convenliele  for  enthusiasts.  It  was  one 
year  noted  for  harboring  wliigs,  and  the  next  infamous 
fbi'  a  i-c(reat  to  tories.  Some  years  ago  it  was  in  high 
vo^'ue.  but  at  present  it  aeems  declining,  Tiiis  only  may 
be  remarked  in  general,  that  whenever  (averns  flourish 
most,  I  he  limes  are  then  most  extravagant  and  luxurious." 
'■Lord,  Mrs.  Quickly!"  interrupted  I,  "you  have  really 
deceived  me;  I  expected  a  romance,  and  here  you  have 
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Iieeii  this  half-hour  givin 
spirit  of  th<i  times;  if  joi 
mai-ks   t 


only  a  description  of  ll 
i  iiolliiiig  but  ItJious  ]■■ 
jnie  oilier   hearer;  I  a 


delermineJ  ti>  hearken  only  lo  stones." 

I  hitd  searce  {■onc-luUi'd,  when  my  trjes  anU  ears  seemed 
opened  to  my  landlord,  who  had  been  all  this  while  giving 
nie  an  account  of  tlie  repairs  lie  had  mude  in  the  house, 
and  was  now  got  into  the  story  of  the  cracked  glass  in 
Ihe  diniiig-room. 


ON  QUACK  DOCTORS, 

Wiiati!vt;ti  may  be  the  merits  of  the  PJnglish  in  other 
sciences,  they  seem  peculiarly  exirellent  in  the  art  of 
healing.  There  is  scarcely  a  disorder  incident  lo  human- 
ity, apiinst  which  our  advertising  doirtors  are  not  jjossessud 
with  a  most  iiifallibie  antiUolu.  The  profes-^oi's  of  oilier 
arts  confess  tlie  inevilahle  intricacy  of  things;  talk  with 
doubi,  and  decide  with  hesitation  t  hut  doubling;  is  entire- 
ly unknoM-n  in  medicine:  I'.-.a  advertising  profe.-isors  here 
deliglit  in  cases  of  dilliculty  ;  he  the  disorder  ever  so 
desperate  or  radical,  you  will  tind  numbers  in  every  street, 
who,  \<y  levelling  a  pill  at  the  part  attecled,  promise  a 
certain  cure  witliout  loss  of  time,  knowledge  of  a  bedfel- 
lo\v,  or  iiinclerani*  of  husines.*. 

When  I  c'Onsider  the  assiduity  of  Ihis  profession,  (heir 
hcnevuience  ainazcw  me.  They  not  only,  in  genei'al,  give 
their  meilicities  for  half  value,  but  use  the  most  persua- 
sive remonsi  i-ances  10  induce  llie  sick  to  come  and  be 
cured.  Sui'e  there  must  be  something  strangely  obstinate 
il* 
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in  an  English  patient  who  refuses  so  much  health  npon 
such  easy  terms  I  Does  lie  take  a  pride  in  being  bloat- 
ed with  a  dropsy  ?  does  he  find  pleasure  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  an  intermittent  fever  ?  or  feel  as  much  satisfaction 
in  nursing  up  his  gout,  as  lie  found  pleasure  in  acquiring 
it?  He  must;  otherwise  he  would  never  reject  such  re- 
peated assurances  of  instant  relief.  What  can  be  more 
convincing  than  the  manner  in  which  the  siclc  are  invited 
to  be  well  ?  The  doctor  first  begs  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  wliat  he  is  going  to  propose ;  he 
solemnly  affirms  the  pill  was  never  found  to  want  suc- 
cess i  he  produces  a  list  of  those  who  have  been  rescued 
from  the  grave  by  taking  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  are  many  here  who  now  and  then  think  proper 
to  be  sick:  —  only  sick,  did  I  say?  there  are  some  who 
even  think  proper  (o  die !  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Confucius, 
they  die !  though  they  might  have  purchased  the  health- 
restoring  specific  for  half-a-crown  at  every  corner. 

I  can  never  enough  admire  the  sagacity  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  encouragement  given  to  the  professors  of  thia 
art ;  with  what  indulgence  dofts  she  foster  up  those  of  her 
own  growth,  and  kindly  cherish  those  that  come  from 
abroad!  Like  a  skilful  gardener,  she  invites  them  from 
every  foreign  climate  to  herself.  Here  every  great  exotie 
strikes  root  as  soon  as  imported,  and  feels  the  genial 
beam  of  favor;  white  the  mighty  metropolis,  like  one  vast 
munificent  dunghill,  receives  them  indiscriminately  to 
her  breast,  and  supplies  each  with  more  than  native  nour- 
ishment. 

In  other  countries  the  physician  pretends  to  cure  disor- 
ders in  the  lump ;  the  same  doctor  who  combats  the  gout 
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in  tlie  toe,  shall  pretend  lo  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  tlie 
lieiiU  ;  and  lie  who  at  one  time  cures  a  consumption,  shiill 
at  anoliier  give  drugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and 
ridiculous !  tliis  Ls  being  a  mere  jack  of  hLI  trades.  Is 
tbe  anim.ll  macliine  less  compli<!ated  than  a  bra»s  pin? 
Not  less  than  ten  different  hands  are  requii-ed  to  make  a 
brass  pin ;  and  shall  the  body  be  &el  riglit  by  one  single 
operator  ? 

The  English  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning ; 
ihey  liave  therefore  one  doctor  for  the  eyep,  anoilier  for 
the  toes ;  they  have  tlieir  sciatica  doctoi's,  and  inoculating 
doctors  ;  they  have  one  'doctor,  who  is  modestly  content 
with  securing  them  froru  bug  bites,  and  five  hundred  who 
prescribe  for  (he  bite  of  mad  dogs. 

But  as  nothing  pleases  curiosity  m  p  than  anecdotes 
of  the  greal,  however  minute  or  trifling,  I  must  present 
you,  inadequate  as  my  abilities  are  to  ilie  s  ject,  nhh  an 
account  of  one  ox  two  of  those  personages  -vlio  lead  in 
this  honorable  profession. 

The  first  upon  the  list  of  glory  Is  Doctor  Richai-d  Rock, 
F.  U.  N.  Thia  great  man  is  short  of  stature,  is  fat,  and 
waddles  as  he  walks.  He  always  wews  a  white  lhii;> 
tailed  wig,  nicely  combed,  and  frizzled  upon  each  cheek. 
Sometimes  he  carries  a  cane,  but  a  hat  never ;  it  is  indeed 
very  remarkable  that  this  extraordinary  personage  should 
never  wear  a  hat ;  but  so  it  is,  a  hat  he  never  wears.  He 
is  usually  drawn,  at  tlie  top  of  his  own  bills,  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  holding  a  little  bottle  between  liis  finger  and 
thumb,  and  surixiunded  with  rotten  tcelh,  nippers,  pills, 
packets,  and  gallipots.  Ko  man  can  promise  fairer  or 
better  than  be ;  for,  as  he  observes,  "  Be  your  diiorder 
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nevei  so  ftir  gone,  be  under  no  uneasiness,  make  yourself 
quite  easy,  1  can  cure  you." 

The  next  in  fame,  though  T>y  some  reckoned  of  equal 
pretensions,  b  Dr.  Timothy  Franks,  F.  0.  G.  H.  living  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  As  Eoek  is  remarkably  squab,  his  great 
rival  Franks  is  as  remarkably  tall.  He  waiS  born  in  the 
year  of  the  Christian  era  1692,  and  is,  while  I  now  write, 
exactly  sixty-eiglit  years  three  months  and  four  days  old. 
Age,  however,  has  no  ways  impaired  his  usual  heallh  and 
vivacity ;  I  am  Iflld  he  generally  walks  with  his  breast 
open.  This  gentleman,  who  is  of  a  mixed  reputation,  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  a  hflcoming  assurance,  which 
carries  him  gently  through  life ;  for,  except  Dr.  Eock, 
none  are  more  blessed  with  the  advanlxiges  of  face  than 
Dr.  Franks. 

And  yet  the  great  have  their  foibles  as  well  as  the  little. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it.  Let  the  foibles  of 
the  great  rest  in  peace.  Yet  I  must  impart  the  whole. 
These  two  great  men  are  actually  now  at  variance;  like 
mere  men,  mere  common  morlals.  Rock  advises  the 
vorld  to  beware  of  bog-trotting  quacks;  Franks  retorts 
the  wit  and  sarcasm,  by  fixing  on  his  rival  the  odious 
appellation  of  Dumpling  Dick.  He  calls  the  serious 
Doctor  Rock,  Dumpling  Dick!  Head  of  Confucius, 
*hat  profanation  1  Dumpling  Dick !  What  a  pity,  ye 
powei-s,  that  the  learned,  who  were  born  mutually  to  as- 
sist in  enlightening  the  world,  should  thus  differ  among 
tliemselves,  and  make  even  the  profession  ridiculous ! 
Sure  the  world  is  wide  enough,  at  least,  for  two  great 
personages  to  figure  in  :  men  of  science  should  leave  con- 
troversy to  the   little  world  below  them  ;  and   then  we 
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might  see  Rock  and  Franks  walking  together,  liand  ia 
haiid,  smiling  onward  to  immortality'. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  STROLLING  PLAYER. 

I  AM  fond  of  amusemenl,  in  whatever  company  it  is  to 
be  found :  and  wit,  though  dressed  in  rags,  is  ever  pleasing 
to  me.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  lake  a  walk  in  St. 
James's  Park,  about  the  hour  in  whieh  company  leave  it 
to  go  to  dinner.  There  were  but  feiv  in  (he  walks,  and 
those  who  stayed  seemed  by  their  looks  rather  more  wilUng 
to  Ibrget  that  [hey  had  an  appetite,  than  gain  one,  I  sat 
down  on  one  of  tlie  benches,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
was  sealed  a  man  in  very  shabby  clothes. 

We  continued  (o  groan,  to  liera,  and  to  cough,  as  usual 
upon  such  occasions  ;  and,  at  last,  ve'nture<f  upon  conver- 
sation. "I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  cried  I,  "but  I  think  I 
have  seen  you  before ;  your  face  is  familiar  to  me." 
"  Yes,  &ir,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  a  good  facniliju-  face,  aa 
my  fiienils  tell  me.  I  am  as  well  known  in  every  town 
in  England  as  the  dromedary,  or  live  crocodile.  Yon 
must  understand,  sir,  (hat  I  have  been  these  sixteen  years 
merry-andrew  to  a  puppet-show :  last  Bartholomew  fair 
my  master  and  I  quarrelled,  beat  each  other,  and  parted  j 
he  lo  sell  his  puppets  (o  the  pincushion-makers  in  Rose- 
mary-lane, and  I  to  starve  in  St.  James's  Park," 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  a  person  of  your  a|>pearance 
should  labor  under  any  difficulties."  "  O,  sir,"  returned 
he,  "  my  appearance  is  veiy  much  at  your  service  :  but, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  eating  much,  yet  thei-e  are  few 
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thut  arc  merrier ;  if  I  Iiad  twenly  lliousand  a  year  I 
should  be  very  merry;  and,  tliiink  the  Fates,  tliough  not 
woitli  «  gi-oat,  I  am  very  merry  still.  It'  I  have  three- 
pcnee  in  my  (icekt'i,  I  never  i-et'use  lo  be  my  tlii-ee  half- 
pence ;  and,  if  I  have  no  money,  J  never  scorn  to  be 
livated  by  any  that  are  kind  enough  lo  pay  the  reckoning. 
What  think  you,  sir,  of  a  steak  and  a  tankard !  You 
shall  treat  me  now,  and  I  will  treat  you  again  when  I  Und 
you  in  tile  I'urk  iu  love  wilL  eating,  and  witliout  money 
to  pay  for  a  dinner." 

As  1  never  refuse  a  small  expense  for  the  sake  of  a 
merry  companion,  we  instantly  adjourned  to  a  neighbor- 
ing ale-huuse,  and,  in  a  iew  moments,  had  a  frothing 
tankard,  and  a  smoking  steak,  spread  on  the  table  before 
us.  It  is  impossible  to  express  how  much  the  sight  of 
suth  good  cheer  improved  my  companion's  vivacity.  "  I 
like  this  diimer,  sir,"  saj'S  he,  "for  three  reasons;  first, 
because  I  am  naturally  fond  of  beef;  secondly,  because  I 
am  hungry ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  because  I  get  it  for 
nothing  ;  no  meat  eats  so  sweet  as  tiiat  for  wluc!i  we  do 
not'iiay." 

Hi!  therefore  now  fell  to,  and  his  appetite  seemed  to 
cori-esjiond  with  bis  inclination.  Afltr  dinner  was  over, 
he  observed  that  the  steak  was  tough ;  "  and  yet,  sir," 
returns  he, "  bad  as  it  was,  it  seemed  a  rump-steak  to  me. 
O  the  delights  of  poverty  and  a  good  appetite !  We  beg- 
gars are  ihe  very  fondlings  of  Nature  i  the  rich  she  treats 
like  an  arrant  aieji-moiher ;  they  are  pleased  with  nothing ; 
CMl  a  steak  from  wliat  part  you  will,  and  it  is  insupport- 
ably  tough;  dre,-s  it  up  with  piekles,  and  even  picklea 
cannot  procure  them  an  appetite.     But  the  whole  ci 
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is  filled  with  good  thinga  for  the  beggar;  Calvert's  hutt 
oiit-liistes  champagne,  and  Sedgeley's  home-brewed  excels 
tukiiy.  Joy,  joj,  my  hlood ;  though  our  estates  lie  no 
where,  we  have  fortunes  wherever  we  go.  If  an  inunda- 
tion sweeps  away  lialf  the  grounds  in  Cornwall,  I  am 
eontent:  I  have  no  land  there:  if  the  stocks  sink,  that 
gives  me  no  uneasiness ;  I  am  no  Jew."  The  fellow's 
vivacity,  joined  to  his  poverty,  I  own,  raised  my  curiosity 
to  know  something  of  his  life  and  eircumslanees  ;  and  I 
entreated  that  he  would  iudulge  my  desire.  "  That  I 
will,"  said  he,  "and  welcome;  only  let  us  drink,  to  pre- 
vent our  sleeping  ;  let  us  have  another  tankard,  while  we 
are  awake;  let  us  have  another  tankard;  for,  ah,  how 
charming  a  taakard  looks  when  full ! 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  very  well  descended ; 
my  ancestors  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  for  my 
mother  cried  oysters,  and  my  father  beat  a  drum :  I  am 
told  we  have  even  had  some  trumpeters  in  our  family. 
Many  a  nobleman  cannot  show  so  respectful  a  genealogy ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  As  I  was  their  only- 
child,  my  father  designed  lo  breed  me  up  to  his  own 
employment,  which  was  that  of  a  drummer  to  a  puppet- 
show.  Thus  the  whole  employment  of  my  younger  years 
was  that  of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon  ia 
all  his  glory.  But,  (bough  my  father  was  very  ibnd  of 
instructing  me  in  healing  all  the  marches  and  points  of 
war,  I  made  no  very  great  progress,  because  I  naturally 
had  no  ear  tor  music  ;  so  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  went  and 
listed  for  a  soldier.  As  I  had  ever  bated  beating  a  drum, 
60  1  soon  found  that  I  disliked  cariying  a  musket  also ; 
neither  the  one  tr.ide  nor  the  other  was  to  my  taste,  for  I 
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was  by  nalure  fond  of  being  a  genlleman :  besiJes,  I  waa 
olilip'd  lo  obey  my  captain  ;  he  lias  liis  will,  I  biive  mine 
Hiiil  30U  liave  yours :  now  I  very  reasonably  exinelmled, 
tliat  it  iva$  miicli  more  comfortable  for  a  man  to  obey  tiia 
own  «ill  than  another's. 

Tlie  iif<!  of  a  soldiiir  soon  iherefbre  gave  me  Ihe  spleen ; 
I  aakeil  leave  to  quit  tlie  service;  but, as  1  wh.1  tall  and 
strong,  my  captain  tliaiiked  me  for  my  kiniL intention,  and 
said,  because  he  had  a  regard  for  me  we  should  not  pai1~ 
I  wrote  to  my  lather  a  very  diamal,  penitent  letter,  and 
desired  that  lie  would  raise  money  to  pay  for  my  discharge ; 
but  the  fTOod  man  was  as  fond  of  drinking  as  I  was  (sir, 
my  service  to  you),  and  lliose  who  are  fond  of  drinking 
never  pay  for  other  people's  discharges :  in  short,  he 
never  answered  my  letter.  What  could  be  done  ?  If  I 
have  not  money,  said  I  to  myself,  lo  pay  for  my  discharge. 
1  must  find  an  equivalent  some  other  way  ;  and  that  must 
he  by  running  aivay.  I  deserted,  and  that  answered  my 
puipose  every  bit  as  well  as  il*  1  had  bought  my  dis- 

'■  AVeil  I  was  now  fairly  rid  of  my  military  pmployment, 
I  =o!d  mi  soldier  a  tlolh*,''  bought  wor  e,  and  in  oider  not 
tr  I  eo\ei  liken  took  the  mO"-!  unfief|uentcd  road-,  possible. 
Oneeieiim;;  is  I  n as  entering  d  Mlh^e  I  perceived  a 
mm  whom  I  rtlteiHaiiJ  found  to  be  the  curate  of  the 
[mil  (htoun  hum  his  hor-e  in  a  miry  road,  and  almost 
tmo  heied  in  the  mud  He  d  lied  mj  a  si-tance:  I 
(.[\L  it  and  ditw  jnm  out  wilh  ome  ditfitultj  He 
ti  n  i,  d  mi  loi  my  tioiible  and  w  is  gomg  ott  but  I 
followed  him  home  ki  I  loted  alwaj  to  h^ve  a  man 
ihink   me    -it    hi-    own    door         llie    ml  iti     a  ked    a 
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hundi-ed  questions ;  as,  whose  son  I  was  ;  fiom  wlience  I 
came ;  and  whether  I  would  be  failliful,  1  answered  him 
greallj  to  his  sntisfuction,  and  gave  mjself  one  ol'  the 
Uest  characters  in  the  world  Ibraobriety  (sir,  I  huve  the 
honor  of  drinking  jour  health),  discretion  and  fidelily. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  wanted  a,  aervanl,  anJ 
hired  me.  With  him  I  lived  but  two  months ;  we  did  not 
inudi  like  each  other;  J  was  fond  of  im:Iii}»,  and  he  gave 
uie  but  little  to  eat;  1  loved  a  pretty  girl,  and  ll.e  old 
woman,  my  fellow  servant,  was  iU-natured  and  ugly.  As 
they  endeavored  to  starve  me  between  them,  1  made  a 
pious  resolution  to  prevent  their  committing  murder ;  I 
stole  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were  laid  ;  I  emptied  every 
unfinished  bottle  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  ;  whatever 
eatable  came  in  my  way  waa  sure  to  disappear ;  in  short, 
they  found  I  would  not  do;  so  I  was  discharged  one  morn- 
ing, and  ptid  three  shillings  dnd  sixpence  for  two  months' 


"  While  my  money  was  getting  rea'ly,  I  omployed  my- 
self in  making  preparations  for  my  departure ;  two  bens 
were  hatching  in  an  out-house  ;  I  went  and  took  the  eggs 
A'om  habit,  and,  not  to  separate  the  parents  from  the 
children,  I  lodged  hens  and  all  in  my  kna[>sack.  After 
this  piece  of  frugality,  I  returned  lo  receive  my  money, 
and,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back  and  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  I  bid  adieu,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,jo  my  old  bene- 
factor. I  had  not  gone  far  from  the  house,  when  I  Iieard 
behind  me  the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief!"  but  this  only  increas- 
ed my  despatch :  it  would  have  been  foolish  for  me  to 
stop,  as  I  knew  the  voice  could  not  be  levelled  at  me. 
But  hold,  I  think  I  passed  thore  two  monlhs  at  the 
42 
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curate's  without  drinking;  come,  the  times  are  dry,  and 
may  tliis  be  mj  poison  if  ever  I  spent  two  more  pious, 
stupid  months  in  all  my  life, 

"  Well,  after  travelling  some  days,  whom  should  I  light 
upon  hut  a  company  of  strolling  players  ?  The  moioent 
I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  my  heart  warmed  to  them :  I 
had  a  sort  of  natural  love  for  every  thing  of  the  vaga- 
hond  order ;  they  were  employed  in  settling  their  baggage 
which  had  been  overturned  iD  a  narrow  way ;  I  offered 
my  assistance,  which  ihey  accepted  ;  and  we  soon  became 
fio  well  acquainted,  tliat  they  took  me  as  a  servant.  This 
was  a  paradise  to  me  ;  they  sung,  danced,  drank,  ate,  and 
travelled,  all  at  the  same  time.  By  the  blood  of  tlie 
Mirabels,  I  thought  I  had  never  lived  till  then ;  I  grew  as 
merry  as  a  grig,  and  laughed  at  every  word  tfiat  was 
spoken.  They  liked  me  as  much  as  I  liked  them;  I  was 
a  very  good  figure,  as  you  see;  and,  though  I«was  poor, 
I  was  not  modest. 

,  "  I  love  a  straggling  life  above  all  things  in  the  world  j 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad ;  to  be  warm  to-day  and 
cold  to-morrow ;  to  eat  when  one  can  get  it,  and  drink 
when  (the  tankard  is  out)  it  stands  before  nie.  We 
arrived  that  evening  at  Tenterden,  and  took  a  lai^  room 
at  the  Gj'eyiiound,  wiiere  we  resolved  to  exhibit  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  the  funeral  procession,  the  grave  and  the 
garden  scene.  Romeo  was  to  be  periijrmed  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  theatre  royal  in  Drur^'-lane ;  Juliet,  by  a 
lady  who  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage  before ;  and  I 
was  lo  snuff  Ihe  candles ;  all  excellent  in  our  way.  We 
had  figures  enough,  but  the  diffleully  was  (o  di-ess  them. 
The  same  coat  that  served   Romeo,  turned  with  the  blue 
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Kning  outwards,  served  for  his  friend  Mercutio ;  a  large 
piece  of  crape  sufficed  at  once  for  Juliet's  petticoat  and 
pall ;  a  pestle  and  mortar,  from  a  neighboring  apothe- 
cary's, answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  beil ;  and  our  land- 
lord's own  family,  wrapped  in  white  sheets,  sewed  to  till 
up  the  procession.  In  short,  there  were  but  three  figures 
among  us  that  might  be  said  lo  be  dressed  with  any  pro- 
priety; I  mean  the  nutse,  the  starved  apothecary,  and 
myself.  Our  performance  gave  universal  satisfaction : 
the  whole  audience  were  enchanted  with  our  powers. 

"  There  is  one  rule  by  which  a  strolling  player  may  be 
6ver  secure  of  success;  that  is,  in  odf  theatrical  way  of 
expressing  it,  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  character.  To 
speak  and  act  as  in  common  life,  ia  not  playing,  nor  is  it 
what  people  come  to  see:  natural  speaking,  lilie  sweet 
wine,  runs  glibly  oyer  the  palate,  and  scarce  leaves  any 
taste  beitind  it :  but  being  high  in  a  pari  resembles  vine- 
gar, which  grates  upon  the  taste,  and  one  feels  it  while  he 
is  drinking.  To  please  in  town  or  country,  the  way  is,  to 
cry,  wriilg,  cringe  into  attitudes,  mark  the  emphasis,  slap 
tlie  pockets,  and  labor  like  one  in  the  falling  sickness ; 
lliat  is  the  way  to  work  for  applause  ;  that  is  the  way  to 
gain  it. 

"  As  vie  received  much  reputation  for  our  skill  on  this 
first  exhilation,  it  was  but  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  part 
of  the  success  to  myself;  I  snuffed  the  candles ;  and,  let 
me  tell  you, that  without  a  candle-sntiffer,  the  piece  would 
lose  half  its  erobellishmenta.  In  this  manner  we  continued 
a  fortnight,  and  drew  tolerable  houses :  but  the  evening 
before  our  inlended  departure,  we  gave  out  our  very  best 
piece,  in  which  all  our  strength  was  to  be  exerted.     We 
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had  great  expeclntions  from  this,  and  even  doubled  our 
prices,  when,  behold  !  one  of  the  principal  actors  feil  ill 
of  a  violent  fever.  This  was  a  stroke  like  thunder  to  our 
little  company  :  Ihey  were  resolved  to  go,  in  a  body,  to 
scold  the  man  for  falling  sick  at  so  inconvenient  a  lime, 
and  that  too  of  a  disorder  that  threatened  to  be  expensive. 
I  seized  the  moment,  and  offered  to  act  thej)art  myself  in 
his  stead.  The  case  was  desperate ;  they  accepted  my 
offer;  and  I  accordingly  sat  down  with  the  part  in  my 
hand,  and  a  tankard  before  me  (sir,  yoor  health),  and 
studied  the  character,  which  was  to  be  rehearsed  the  next 
day,  and  played  soon  after. 

"I  fourid  my  memory  excessively  helped  by  drinking: 
I  learned  my  part  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  bid  adieu 
to  snuffing  candles  ever  afler.  I  found  that  Nature  had 
designed  me  for  more  noble  employments,  and  I  was  re- 
solved to  take  her  when  in  the  humor.  We  got  together 
in  order  to  rehearse,  and  I  informed  my  companions,  mas- 
ters now  no  longer,  of  the  surprising  change  I  felt  within 
me.  Let  (lie  sick  man,  said  I,  be  under  no  uneasiness  lo 
get  well  again  ;  I  '11  fill  his  place  to  universal  satisfaction : 
be  may  even  die,  if  he  thinks  proper ;  I  '11  engage  that 
he  shall  never  be  missed.  I  rehearsed  before  them,  strut- 
ted, ranted,  and  received  applause.  They  soon  gave  out 
that  a  new  actor  of  eminence  was  to  appear,  and  immedi- 
ately all  the  genteel  places  were  bespoke.  Before  I 
ascended  the  stage,  however,  I  concluded  within  myself, 
that,  as  I  brought  money  to  the  house,  I  ought  to  have 
my  share  in  the  profits.  Gentlemen  (said  I,  addressing 
our  company),  I  do  n't  pretend  to  direct  you  ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  treat  you  with  so  muck  in^raritude :  you  have 
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published  my  name  in  the  bills  with  the  utmost  good-na- 
ture; and,  as  atlaira  stand,  cannot  act  without  me;  so, 
gentlemen,  to  show  you  my  gratitude,  I  expect  to  be  paid 
for  my  acting  as  much  as  any  of  you,  otherwise  I  declare 
off;  I'll  brandish  my  snuffers  and  dip  candles  as  usual. 
This  was  a  very  disagreeable  proposal,  but  they  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  it ;  it  was  irresistible,  it 
was  adamant :  they  consented,  and  I  went  on  in  kiiig 
Eajazet:  my  frowning  brows  bound  with  a  stoeking  stuff- 
ed into  a  turban,  while  on  my  eaptived  arms  1  brandish- 
ed a  jack-chain.  Nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  me  lor  the 
part ;  I  was  tall,  and  had  a  loud  voice  ;  my  very  entrance 
excited  universal  applause:  I  looked  round  on  the  audi- 
ence with  a.  smile,  and  made  a  most  low  and  gi'aceful  bow, 
for  thai  is  the  rule  among  us.  As  it  was  a  very  passion- 
ate part,  I  invigorated  my  spirits  with  three  full  glasses 
(the  tankard  is  almost  out)  of  brandy.  By  Alia !  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  how  I  went  through  it.  •Tamerlane 
was  but  a  fool  to  me;  though  he  was  sometimes  loud 
enough  too,  yet  I  was  still  louder  than  he  ;  but  then,  be- 
sides, I  had  attitudes  in  abundance ;  in  general,  I  kept 
my  arms  folded  up  thus  upon  the  pit  of  my  siomacli ;  it 
is  the  way  at  Drury-iane,  and  has  always  a  fine  elfeot- 
The  tankard  would  sink  to  the  bottom  before  I  could  get 
through  the  whole  of  my  merits :  in  short,  I  came  off  like 
a  prodigy ;  and,  such  was  my  success,  that  I  eould  ravi,-h 
the  laurels  even  from  a  surloin  of  beef.  The  pi-incipal 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town  came  to  me,  after  the 
play  was  over,  to  compliment  me  on  my  success :  one 
prmsed  my  voice,  another  my  person  :  Upon  my  word, 
says  the  squire's  lady,  he  wiil  make  one  of  the  tinesl 
42* 
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uclors  in  Europe;  I  say  it,  and  I  think  I  am  something 
of  a  judge.  Praise  in  the  beginning  is  agreeable  enough, 
and  we  receive  it  as  a  favor ;  but  wlien  it  comes  in  gi-eat 
quantities  we  regard  it  only  as  a  debt,  which  nothing  but 
oui' merit  could  extort;  instead  of  thanking  them,  I  in- 
ternally applauded  myself.  ■  We  were  desired  to  give  our 
piece  a  se(»nd  time ;  we  obeyed,  and  1  was  applauded 
even  more  than  before. 

"  At  last  we  left  the  town,  in  order  to  be  at  a  lioi^e-race 
some  distance  from  thence.  I  shall  never  think  of  Ten- 
terden  without  tears  of  graiitude  and  respect.  The  ladies 
and  ^ntlemen  there,  take  my  word  fur  it,  are  *ery  good 
judges  of  plays  and  actors.  Come,  let  us  drink  their 
liealths,  if  you  please,  sir.  We  quitted  the  town,  I  say : 
and  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  my  coming  ia 
and  going  out:  I  entered  the  town  a  candle  snuffer,  and  I 
quitted  it  a  hero! — Such  is  the  world  —  little  to-day, 
and  great  fO-morrow.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  up- 
on that  subject,  something  truly  sublime,  upon  the  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune ;  but  it  would  give  us  both  the 
spleen,  and  so  I  shall  pass  it  over. 

■'  The  races  were  ended  before  we  arrived  at  the  next 
town,  which  was  no  small  disappointment  Co  our  compa- 
ny ;  however,  we  were  resolved  to  take  all  we  could  get. 
I  j  layed  capital  characters  there  too,  and  cami-  ofi  uiih 
m(  uaual  bnlhancj  I  smceiely  believe  I  should  have 
been  the  fiist  aitor  m  Europe  had  my  gronmg  merit 
bitn  propeily  cultivated  ,  but  there  came  an  unkindly 
flo^tHhlch  nipped  me m  the  bud  and  levelled  mt  once 
m^re  down  to  tie  common  efinUrd  ot  huimnitj  I 
plajHj   Sr  Ilirry  ■V\ildTP    all  the  countn  U  in.-,    were 
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charmed ;  if  I  but  drew  out  my  snuff-ljox,  the  wliole 
house  was  in  a  roar  of  rupture  ;  when  I  ej^ereised  my 
cudgel,  1  thought  they  would  have  t'allen  into  convulsions. 

"  There  was  here  a  lady,  who  had  received  au  educa- 
tion of  nine  months  in  London,  and  this  gave  her  preten- 
sions to  taste,  which  rendered  her  the  iudispuiiible  mis- 
tress of  the  ceremonies  wherever  slie  came.  S!ie  was 
informed  of  my  merits :  every  body  praised  me  :  yet 
ehe  refused  at  first  going  to  see  me  perform ;  she  could 
not  conceive,  she  said,  anything  but  slufi^  from  a  stroller ; 
talked  something  in  praise  of  Garrick,  and  amazed  tlie 
ladies  wiili  her  skill  iu  enunciations,  tones  and  cadences. 
She  was  at  last,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  go ;  and  it 
was  privately  intimated  to  me  what  a  judge  was  to  be 
prcsiiiit  at  my  next  exhibition ;  however,  no  waj'  intimi- 
dated, I  came  on  in  Sir  Harry,  one  hand  stuck  in  my 
bi'eeches,  and  the  other  in  mj  bosom,  as  ususal  at  Drury- 
lane ;  but,  instead  of  looking  at  me,  I  perceived  the  whole 
audience  had  their  eyes  lurned  upon  the  lady  who  had 
heen  nine  months  in  London ;  from  her  they  eKpucIed  tlie 
decision  whidi  was  lo  secure  the  general's  tnmehcon  in 
my  hands,  or  sink  me  down  into  a  theatrical  letter-carrier. 
1  opened  my  snuff-kwx,  took  snuff;  the  lady  was  solemn, 
and  so  were  the  rest.  I  broke  my  cudgel  on  Aldercniin 
Smuggler's  back ;  still  gloomy,  melancholy  all ;  the  lady 
gi-oaiied  and  shru^ed  her  shoulders.  I  aliempled,  by 
laughing  myself,  to  excite  at  least  a  smile ;  but  the  devil 
a  cheek  could  I  perceive  wrinkled  into  sympathy.  I 
ibund  it  would  not  do  ;  all  my  good-humoi'  now  became 
forced  i  my  laughter  was  converted  into  hysteric  grin- 
ning;   and  wliile  I  pceteuded  spirits,  my  eyes  showed  the 
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agony  of  my  heart!  In  sliorl,  the  lady  ear 
leiitioii  10  be  displeased,  and  di^splcased  ; 
fame  expired;  —  lam  here,  and tt 


When  Caiharina  Alexowna  was  made  empress  of 
Russia,  the  women  were  in  an  actual  state  of  hondage ; 
but  she  undej'took  to  introduce  mixed  assemblies,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  slie  altered  the  women's  dress  by 
substituting  the  fashions  of  England ;  instead  of  furs,  she 
brought  in  the  use  of  taffeta  and  damask ;  and  pornets 
and  commodes  instead  of  caps  of  sable.  The  women  now 
found  themselves  no  longer  shut  up  in  separate  apart- 
ments, but  saw  company,  visited  each  other,  and  were 
present  at  every  enterlaininenl. 

But  as  the  laws  lo  this  effect  were  directed  to  a  sapage 
people,  il  is  amusing  enough  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  ordinances  ran.  Assemblies  were  quite  unknown 
among  them:  the  czarina  was  satisfied  with  hitrodueing 
them,  for  she  found  it  impossible  to  render  them  polite. 
An  ordinance  was  therefore  published  aeitording  to  their 
notions  of  breeding,  which,  as  it  is  a  curiosity,  and  has 
never  been  before  printed  that  we  know  of,  we  shall  give 
our  readers. 

I.  The  perpon  at  whose  house  ihe  assemhly  is  to  be 
kept,  shall  signify  the  same  by  aanging  out  a  bill,  or  by 
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giving  some  other  public  notice,  by  way  of  advcrlisment, 
to  persons  of  both  sexes. 

II.  The  assembly  shall  not  be  open  sooner  than  four 
or  tivo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  continue  longci'  iliaii 
ten  at  night. 

III.  The  master  of  the  bouse  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
meet  liis  gue,stR,  or  conduct  them  out,  or  keep  them  com- 
pany; but  though  he  is  exempt  fi-om  all  Ibis,  lie  is  to  liiui 
tliem  chairs,  candles,  liquors,  and  all  otiier  nece^ai'ics 
that  company  may  ask  for:  he  ie  likewise  to  provide  (hem 
with  cards,  dice,  and  every  necessary  fbi'  gaming. 

IV.  There  shill  be  no  fi\ed  hour  for  coming  or  going 
away  it  ts  enough  for  a  person  to  appear  ui  the  as- 
sembly 

V.  Eveiy  one  shall  be  tree  to  sit,  walk,  or  galne,  as 
he  pleases  ,  nor  '■hall  any  one  go  about  to  binder  him,  or 
take  exception  ai  whit  he  dtea,  qjjod  pain  of  emptying 
the  great  eigle  (d  pint  bowl  lull  of  bi'andy)  :  it  shall  like- 
wise be  suBicient,  at  cnteniig  or  retiring,  to  salute  the 
company 

VI  Persons  of  distniction,  noblemen,  superior  officers, 
merchants,  and  tiadtsmen  ot  note,  head- workmen,  es- 
pecially caipcnlers,  and  persons  employed  in  ciiancei'y, 
are  to  lui\e  liberty  to  enter  the  assemblies;  as  Lkewise 
their  wnes  and  children 

VII  A  paitituliir  place  shall  be  assigned  the  footmen, 
except  those  of  the  house,  that  there  may  be  room  enough 
in  the  apartments  designed  ibr  the  assembly. 

VIII.  No  ladies  are  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  nor  shall  gentlemen  be  drunk  betbre  nine. 

IX.  Liidies  who  piny  at  loifeitures,  questions  and  coni- 
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mands,  etc.  shall  not  be  riotous :  no  genllcman  shall  at- 
temp  to  force  a  kiss,  and  no  person  shall  otter  to  sti-ike  a 
woman  in  the  assembly,  undei-  pain  of  fature  exclusion. 

Siichare  the  statutes  upon  this  occasion,  which,  in  iheir 
.ery  appearance  carry  an  air  of  ridietile  and  satire.  But 
politeness  must  enter  every  country  by  degrees ;  and 
these  rules  resemble  the  breeding  of  a  clown,  awkward 
but  sincere. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  LOVE: 


The  formalities,  delays,  and  disappointments,  that  pie- 
cede  a  (reaty  of  marriage  here,  are  usually  as  numerous 
as  those  previous  lo  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  laws  of  thia 
country  are  finely  calculated  to  promote  all  commerce, 
hut  the  commerce  between  the  sexes.  Their  encourage- 
ments for  propagating  hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are 
indeed  admirable  1     Marriages  are  the  only  commodity 

Yet,  from  the  vernal  softness  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of 
lliK  lielJs,  the  transparency  of  the  sti-eams,  and  tlie  beauty 
of  the  women,  I  know  few  countries  nioi'e  pi-ujier  to  invite 
to  courtship.  Here  Love  might  sport  among  p:iinted  lawns 
and  warbling  groves,  and  revel  amidst  gjiles,  wafting  at 
once  both  fragrance  and  harmony.  Yet  it  seems  ho 
has  forsaken  the  island ,  and  when  a  couple  are  now  to 
be  man  led,  muiu.*l  love,  or  a  union  of  mind:^,  is  the  last 
and  moat  liifltis^  lon-ideration.  If  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels can  be  biou^'ht  to  unite,  their  sympathetic  souls  are 
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ever  ivady  lo  gnoranlee  (he  treaty.  Tlie  genllemau's 
mortgiLged  lawn  becomes  enamored  of  the  lady's  mar- 
riageble  grove  ;  the  match  is  struck  up,  and  both  parties 
are  piously  in  love  —  according  to  act  of  parlianJtnt. 

Thus  they  who  have  a  fortune,  are  possessed  al  least 
of  sometliing  that  is  lovely;  but  I  actually  pity  those  that 
have  none,  1  am  iold  there  was  a  time  when  ladies,  with 
no  other  merit  but  youth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  had  a  chance 
for  husbands,  at  least  among  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
or  the  olUcers  of  the  army.  The  blush  and  innocence  of 
sixteen  was  said  to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  these 
two  professions ;  but  of  late,  all  the  little  traffic  of  blush- 
ing, ogling,  dimpling,  and  smiling,  has  been  ibrbidden  by 
an  act  in  that  case  wisely  made  and  pix)vided.  A  lady's 
whole  cai^o  of  smiles,  siglia,  and  whispei-s,  is  declared 
utterly  contraband,  till  she  arrives  in  the  warm  latitude 
of  twenty-two,  where  commodities  of  this  nature  are 
found  too  often  to  decay.  She  is  then  permitted  to  dim- 
ple and  smile,  when  the  diiuples  and  smiles  begin  to  foi^ 
Bake  her ;  and,  when  perhaps,  grown  ugly,  is  charitably 
intrusted  with  an  unlimited  use  of  her  charms.  Her 
lovers,  however,  by  this  time,  have  forsaken  her ;  the 
captain  has  changed  for  another  mistress ;  the  priest  him- 
self leaves  her  in  solitude  lo  bewail  her  vu'ginity,  and 
she  dies  even  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Thus  you  find  the  Europeans  discouraging  love  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  tlie  rudest  savage  of  Sofahi.  Th? 
Genius  is  surely  now  no  more.  In  every  region  I  find 
enemies  in  arms  lo  oppress  him.  Avarice  in  Europe, 
jealousy  in  Persia,  ceremony  in  China,  poverty  among 
liie  Tartars,  and  lust  in  Circassia,  are  all  pi'epaicd  lo  op- 
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pose  his  power.  The  Genius  ia  cerlainlj  banished  from 
earth,  tliough  once  adored  under  such  a  variety  of  forms. 
He  is  no  where  to  he  found;  and  all  that  tite  ladies  of 
each  (Runtry  (an  produce,  are  but  a  few  trifling  relics,  as 
instances  of  his  former  residence  and  favor. 

"The  Geniua  of  Love,"  says  the  eastern  apologue, 
"  had  long  resided  in  the  happy  plains  of  Ahra,  wliere 
every  breeze  was  health,  and  every  sound  produced  tran- 
quillity. His  temple  at  first  was  crowded,  but  every  age 
lessened  the  number  of  his  votaries,  or  cooled  their  devo- 
tion. Perceiving,  therefore,  his  altars  at  length  quite 
deserted,  he  was  resolved  to  remove  to  some  more  propi- 
tious region ;  and  he  apprized  the  fair  sex  of  every  coun-- 
try,  whore  he  could  hope  for  a  proper  reception,  to  assert 
their  right  to  his  presence  among  them.  In  return  to 
this  proclamation,  embassies  were  sent  from  the  ladies  of 
every  part  of  the  world  to  invite  him,  and  to  display  the 
superiority  of  their  claims. 

"And, first, the  beauties  of  China  appeared.  No  coun- 
try could  compare  with  them  for  modesty,  either  of  look, 
dress  or  behavior;  their  eyes  were  never  lifted  from  the 
ground;  their  robes, of  the  most  beautiful  silk,  hid  their 
hands,  bosom,  and  neck,  while  their  faces  only  were  left 
uncovered.  They  indulged  no  airs  that  might  express 
loose  desire,  and  they  seemed  lo  study  only  the  graces  of 
inanimate  beauty.  Their'  black  teeth  and  plucked  eye- 
brows were,  however,  alleged  by  the  genius  against  them ; 
but  he  set.  them  entirely  aside  when  he  came  to  examine 
their  little  feet. 

"  The  beauties  of  Circassia  next  made  their  appear 
ance.     I'hey  advanced,  hand  in  Jiand,  singing  the  mosi 
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immodest  airs,  an^  leading  up  a  dnnpe  in  the  most  Insu- 
rious attitudes.  Tlieir  dress  was  but  half  a  covering; 
the  neck,  the  left  breast,  and  all  the  limbs,  were  exposed 
lo  view,  which,  after  some  time,  seemed  I'atlier  to  satiate, 
thaa  inflame  desire.  The  lily  and  the  rose  intended  in 
forming  their  complexions  ;  and  a  soft  sleepiness  of  eye 
added  irresistible  poignance  lo  their  charms ;  but  their 
beauties  were  obtruded,  not  offered  to  their  admirers; 
they  seemed  to  give,  rather  than  receive  courtship;  and 
the  genius  of  love  dismissed  them,  as  unworthy  his  re- 
gard, since  they  exchanged  the  duties  of  love,  and  made 
themselves  not  the  pursued,  hut  the  pursuing  sex. 

"  Tlie  kingdom  of  Kashmire  next  produced  its  charm- 
ing deputies.  This  happy  region  seemed  peculiarly 
sequestered  by  nature  for  -his  abode.  Shady  mountains 
fenced  it  on  one  side  from  the  scorching  sun ;  and  sea- 
borne breezes,  on  the  other,  gave  peculiar  luxuriance  to 
the  air.  Their  complexions  were  of  a  bright  yellow, 
tliat  appeared  almost  transparent,  while  the  crimson  tulip 
seemi^d  lo  blossom  on  their  cheeks.  Their  features  and 
limbs  were  delicate  beyond  the  statuary's  power  to  ex- 
press ;  and  their  teeth  whiter  than  their  own  ivory.  He 
was  almost  persuaded  to  reside  among  them,  when  unfor- 
tunately oue  of  the  ladies  talked  of  appointiug  his  seraglio. 

"  In  this  pi-ocession  the  naked  inhabitants  of  Southei'n 
America  would  not  be  left  behind;  their  charms  were 
found  to  surpass  whatever  the  warmest  imagination  could 
conceive ;  and  served  lo  show,  that  beauty  could  be  per- 
fect, even  with  the  seeming  disadvantage  of  a  brown 
complexion.  But  iheir  savage  education  rendered  them 
utterly  unqualified  lo  make  the  proper  use  of  their  pow- 
i3 
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er,  and  ihey  were  rejected  as  being  incapable  of  uniting 
mental  with  seHsual  satisfaction.  In  tliis  manner  the 
deputies  of  other  kingdoms  had  their  suits  rejected :  the 
blacli  beauties  of  BeniD,  and  the  tawny  daughters  of 
Boriito;  the  women  of  Wida  with  scarred  faces,  and 
llie  hideous  villus  of  Caffraria;  the  squab  ladies  of 
Lapland,  three  feet  high,  and  the  giant  fair  ones  of  Pat- 

"  Tlie  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared :  grace  was 
in  their  steps,  and  sensibility  sat  smiling  in  every  eye. 
Il  was  the  universal  opinion,  while  they  were  approach- 
ing, that  they  would  prevail ;  and  the  genius  seemed  to 
lend  them  his  most  favorable  attention.  They  opened 
tlieir  pretensions  with  the  utmost  modesty  ;  hut  unfortu- 
nately, as  their  orator  proceeded,  she  happened  to  let  fall 
the  words,  house  in  town,  settlement,  and  pin-money. 
These  seemingly  harmless  terras  had  instantly  a  surpris- 
ing effect :  the  genius,  with  ungovernable  rage,  burst  from 
amidst  (he  circle ;  and,  waving  his  youthful  pinions,  left 
this  earth,  and  flew  back  to ,  those  etherial  mansions 
from  whence  he  descended. 

"The  whole  assembly  was  struck  ^iib  amazement; 
they  now  justly  apprehended  that  lemale  power  would  be 
no  more,  since  Love  had  now  forsaken  them.  They  con- 
tinued some  time  thus  in  a  stale  of  torpid  despair,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  number,  that,  since  the 
real  Genius  of  Love  had  left  them,  in  order  to  continue 
their  power,  they  should  set  up  an  idol  in  his  stead ;  and 
tliat  the  ladies  of  every  country  should  ftirnish  him  with 
what  each  lilied  best.  This  proposal  was  instantly  rel- 
ished  and  agi'eed  fo.     An  idot  of  gold  was  Ibrmed  by 
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uniling  the  cnpricious  gifts  of  all  the  assembly,  though  no 
way  r^Bembling  the  departed  genius.  Tiie  ladies  of  China 
furnished  [he  monster  with  wings;  those  of  Kn-shrnire 
supplied  him  with  horns ;  the  damefl  of  Europe  dapped 
a  purse  in  his  hand;  and  the  virgins  of  Congo  furnished 
him  witii  a  tail.  Sinre  that  time,  all  the  vows  addi-e^ised 
10  Love,  are  in  reality  paid  to  the  idol  i  and,  as  in  other 
false  religions,  the  adoration  seems  more  fervent  where 
the  heart  is  least  sincere," 


No  obaerration  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  true,  than  that  "  one  half  of  the  world  is  ignorant 
how  ihe  other  half  lives."  The  misfortunes  of  the  great 
ai'e  held  up  to  engage  our  attention ;  are  enlarged  u|ion 
in  tones  of  declamation ;  and  the  world  is  called  upon  to 
gaze  at  the  noble  sufferers :  the  great,  under  the  pressure 
of  calamity,  are  conscious  of  several  others  sympathizing 
with  their  distress;  and  have,  at  once,  the  comfoi't  of 
admiration  and  pity. 

Tliere  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misforluiies 
with  fortitude  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on:  men 
in  such  circumstances  will  act  bravely  even  from  motives 
of  vanity  :  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  bi'ave 
adversity :  who,  wiiiwut  friends  to  encourage,  acquaintan- 
ces to  pity,  or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  bis  misfor- 
tunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is 
truly  great ;  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  ad- 
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in,  and  should  be  held  up  for  onr  imitaliun  and 
respect. 

While  the  shghlest  inconveniences  of  the  great  are 
magnified  into  calamities;  while  tragedy  mouths  out  tlieir 
sufferings  in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence  —  the  miseries 
of  the  x>oor  are  entirely  disregarded ;  and  yet  some  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  undergo  more  real  hardships  in  one 
day,  than  those  of  a  more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their 
whole  lives.  It  is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the 
meanest  of  our  common  sailors  and  soldiers  endure  with- 
out murmuring  or  regret ;  without  passionately  declaiming 
against  Providence,  or  calling  on  their  fellows  to  be  gazers 
on  their  intrepidity.  Every  day  is  to  them  a  day  of  mis- 
ery, and  yet  they  entertain  tlieir  hard  fate  wiihout  re- 
pining. 

With  what  indignation,  do  I  hear  an  Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or 
a  Rabutin,  complain  of  their  misfortunes  and  hardships, 
whose  greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  nnable  to  visit 
a  certain  spot  of  earth,  to  which  they  had  foolishly 
attached  an  idea  of  happiness!  Their  distresses  were 
pleasures  compared  to  what  many  of  (he  adventuring 
poor  e^ery  day  endure  without  murmuring.  They  ate, 
drank,  and  slept  ;  they  had  slaves  to  aliend  tliem,  and 
were  sure  of  subsistence  for  life ;  while  many  of  tlieir 
fellow -creatures  are  obliged  to  wander  wiihout  a  friend  to 
comlbrt  or  assist  them,  and  even  without  a  shelter  from 
the  severity  of  the  season, 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  accidentally 
meeting,  some  days  ago,  a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew 
when  a  boy,  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  and  begging  at 
one  of  the  outlets  of  the  town,  with  a  wooden  leg.     I 
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know  liim  to  be  honest  and  industrious  when  in  the 
country,  and  was  curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  tiim 
to  Lis  present  situation.  Wherefoi'e,  after  giving  hira 
wimt  I  tliought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of 
his  life  and  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  wns 
reduced  to  his  present  distress.  The  disabled  soldier,  lor 
such  he  was,  thou;^h  dressed  in  a  sailor's  habit,  scratching 
his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch,  put  himself  into  an 
atiiiude  to  comply  witii  niy  request,  and  gave  me  his  his- 
tory as  follows :  — 

"As  lor  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can't  pretend  to 
have  gone  through  any  more  than  other  folks  :  for  except 
the  loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I  don't 
know  any  reason,  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  to  complain  ; 
there  is  Bill  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his 
legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so 
bad  with  me  yel. 

"I  was  born,  in  Shropshire;  my  father  was  a  laborer, 
and  died  when  I  was  five  years  old,  so  I  was  put  upon 
the  parish.  Aa  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man, 
the  parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  I  be- 
longed, or  where  I  was  bom,  so  Ihey  sent  me  to  another 
parit^h,  and  that  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought,  in 
my  lieart,  ihey  kept  sending  me  about  so  long,  that  they 
voiild  not  let  me  be  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last, 
however,  (hey  fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  was  resolved  at  least  to  know  ray  letters; 
but  Ihe  master  of  the  workhouse  put  me  to  business  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle  a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived 
an  easy  kind  of  a  life  for  five  years  ;  I  only  wrought  ten 
hours  in  the  day,  and  had  my  meat  and  drink  provided 
43* 
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for  my  labor.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  suffered  to  stir  oiil  of 
thi;  lioiise,  for  fear,  as  tln-y  said,  1  filiouid  run  away  ;  but 
what  of  thiit?  I  liitd  tlie  lilwtty  of  tLe  whole  liouse, 
and  tlie  yard  before  the  door,  and  lliat  was  enougli  for 
me.  I  was  [hen  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I  was  up 
bolb  early  and  lale  ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  welt,  and  liked 
my  business  well  enough,  till  he  died,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  |irovida  for  myself;  so  I  was  resolved  to  go  and  seek 
my  foi-tune. 

"In  thia  manner  I  went  from  town  to  town,  worked 
wlieti  I  eoLild  get  emiiloymeni,  and  starved  wlien  I  could 
get  none ;  when  ha|ij«-nin<;  one  day  to  go  through  a  field 
belonging  to  a  justice  of  tlie  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing 
the  path  just  before  me ;  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it 
into  my  head  (o  fljng  my  sliek  at  it:  — weii.  what  will 
you  have  on 't?  1  killed  the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it 
away  in  triumph,  when  the  justice  himself  met  me  :  he 
called  me  a  poacher  and  a  villain  ;  and,  a)llai-ing  me,  de- 
sired I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  fell  upon  my 
kneec,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
full  account  of  all  that  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and 
genei'ation ;  but  iliough  I  gave  a  very  good  account,  the 
justice  would  not  believe  a  syllable  I  had  to  sayj  so  I 
was  indicted  at  sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and 
sent  up  to  London  to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported 
as  a  vagabond. 

'■  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail ;  but, 
for  my  part,  1  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  phice  as 
ever  I  was  in  in  all  my  life.  I  had  my  beHyfuH  to  eat 
and  drink,  ami  di.I  no  work  at  all.  Tliis  kind  of  hte  was 
too  good  to  last  for  ever ;  so  I  was  lalicu  out  of  pris  n. 
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afte  five  n  o  ths,  put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off,  with 
two  h     J  ei    HOI'S,  to  the   plantations.     We  had  hut  an 

nd  fferent  pj  sage ;  for,  being  all  confined  in  the  hold, 
more  han  a  hundred  of  our  people  died  for  want  of  sweet 
a  r  an  1  t  ose  that  remained  were  sickly  enough,  God 
know  W\  en  we  came  ashore  we  were  sold  to  the 
pi  n  e's,  and  I  was  bound  for  seven  years  more.  As  ] 
a.  n  a  hoi  r,  for  I  did  not  know  toy  letters,  I  was 
obi  ged  to  ork  among  the  negroea ;  and  I  served  out  my 
t  me  a     n  d    y  bound  to  do. 

Wl  en  mj  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage 
h  n  e  a  d  "lad  I  was  to  see  old  England  again,  because 
I  lo  ed  my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should 
bp  nd  le  i  (or  a  vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much 
ca  e  to  go  lo  n  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  Ihe  town, 
an!  1  1  j  t  le  jobs  when  I  could  get  them. 

I  was  very  happy  in  thia  manner  for  some  time,  till 
one  eve  ng  oming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked 
me  down  and  then  desired  me  to  stand.     They  belonged 

o  a  pre*!  gan^:  I  was  carried  before  the  justice,  and  as 
1  could  „ive  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  lefi, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a  man  of  war,  or  list  for  a  soldier. 
J  chose  the  latter ;  and,  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I 
.-ei'ved  Iwo  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  of 
Val  and  Fonlenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound  through 
the  breast  here;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regiment  soon 
made  me  well  again. 

"  When  Ihe  peace  came  on  I  was  discharged,  and  as  I 
could  not  woi'k,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  trouble- 
some, I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East-Iudia  company's 
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serviiL-e.  I  lierc  fought  the  French  in  sis  pitched  Ufittlc3 ; 
and  1  verily  believe,  thiit  if  I  cou!d  read  or  write,  our 
captiiin  would  have  made  me  a  corjioral,  Biit  it  was  not 
jny  good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion,  for  1  soon  fell 
Bvi^k,  and  so  got  leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty 
pounds  in  my  pocket.  This  was  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  and  I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  spending  my  money;  but  the  government 
warned  men, and  so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before  ever 
I  co[tld  set  foot  on  shore, 

"  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fel- 
low he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  business 
wf  II  but  thai  I  shammed  Abraham,  merely  to  be  idle; 
but  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  sea-business,  and  he 
be  ii  me  without  considering  what  he  was  about.  1  had 
Eldl  however,  my  forty  pounds,  and  tliat  was  some  eom- 
foi  t  lo  mc  un  ler  evei'j  beating ;  and  the  money  I  might 
have  had  to  this  day,  but  that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  so  I  lost  all. 

"  Our  ei-ew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  jail ;  but 
tor  my  part.  It  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned. 
One  night  as  I  was  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  boai-ds,  with  a 
wai-m  blanket  about  me,  for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  ianlern 
in  his  hand.  Jack,  says  he  to  me,  will  you  knock  out  the 
French  sentries'  brains  ?  I  don't  care,  says  I,  striving  to 
keep  myself  awake,  if  I  lend  a  band.  Then  follow  me, 
says  he,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  business.  So  up  I  got, 
and   lied   my  blanket,  which  was  all  the  clothes  I  had, 
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about  my  midtlle,  and  went  with  liim  to  figlit  tlie  French- 
man. I  liate  the  French  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  shoes. 

"  Tliougli  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to 
beat  five  French  at  anytime;  so  we  went  down  to.  the 
door,  where  both  the  sentries  "fl^ere  posted,  and,  rushing 
upon  them,  seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked 
them  down.  From  thence,  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  tlie 
quay,  and  seizing  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  har- 
bor and  put  to  sea.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days 
before  we  were  taken  up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who 
were  glad  of  so  many  good  hands;  and  we  consented  to 
run  our  cliance.  However,  we  had  not  so  much  good 
luck  as  we  expected.  In  three  days  we  fell  in  with  the 
Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but 
twenty-three ;  so  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 
The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  I  verily  believe  we 
should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had  we  but  had  some 
more  men  left  behind;  but  unfortunately  we  lost  aU  our 
men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victory. 

"  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French,  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been 
brought  back  lo  Brest:  but,  by  good  fortune  we  were  re- 
taken by  the  Viper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that 
in  that  engagement  I  was  wounded  in  two  places  ;  I  lost 
foui'  lingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ray  leg  was  shot  off.  If 
1  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  losi  my  leg  and  use 
of  my  hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  aboard  a  pri- 
vateer, I  should  have  been  entitled  lo  clothing  and  main- 
tenailce  during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my 
chance  :  one  man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
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and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be 
God  !  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  will  forever  love  liberty 
and  Old  England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England 
forever,  —  huzza !  " 

Thus  saying,  he  Hraped  off,  leaving  nie  in  admiration 
at  his  intrepidity  and  content;  nor  could  I  avoid  ae- 
knowledging,  ihat  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery, 
serves  better  than  philosophy  to  teach  ua  to  despise  iL 


ON  THE  FRAILTY  OF  MAN. 


Man  is  a  most  frail  being,  incapable  of  directing  hia 
steps,  unacquainted  with  what  is  to  happen  in  this  life  ; 
and  perhaps  no  man  ia  a  more  manifest  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  than  Mr.  The,  Gibber,  just  now  gone 
out  of  the  world.  Such  a  variety  of  turns  of  fortune, 
yet  such  a  persevering  uniformity  of  conduct,  appears  in 
ail  that  happened  in  his  short  span,  that  the  whole  may 
Ic  looked  upon  as  one  regular  confusion  ;  every  action  irf 
his  life  was  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  his  death 
was  an  astonishment. 

This  gentleman  was  horn  of  creditable  parents,  who 
gave  him  a  very  good  education,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
learning,  no  lliat  he  could  read  and  write  before  he  was 
sixteen,  Howerer,  he  early  discovered  an  inclination  to 
follow  lewd  courses ;  he  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
parents,  and  pursued  the  bent  of  his  inclination;  he 
played  at  cards  on  the  Sundays,  called  himself  a  gentle- 
man, fell  out  with  his  mother  aud  laundress  ;  and,  even  in 
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Ihege  eMrly  days,  his  father  was  frequently  heard  to  ob- 
serve, (hat  yoiinjr  The.  —  would  be  Imngeii. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  fond  of  ploas- 
iirii ;  would  eat  an  ortolan  for  dinner,  though  lie  begged 
the  guinea  that  bought  it;  and  i\'aa  once  known  to  give 
three  pounds  for  a  plate  of  green  peas,  which  he  h:id  col- 
lected over-night  as  charity  liar  a  friend  in  distress  ;  he 
ran  inlo  debt  with  every  body  that  would  trust  him,  and 
none  could  build  a  sconce  better  than  he ;  so  that,  at  last, 
his  creditors  swore  with  one  accord  that  The.  —  would 
be  hanged. 

But,  as  gelling  into  debt  by  a  man  who  had  no  visible 
means  but  impudence  for  subsistence,  is  a  thing  that 
every  j^jader  is  not  acquainted  with,  I  must  explain  tliut 
jioint  a  litlle,  and  that  to  liis  satisfaction. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  iuto  debt:  first,  by 
pushing  a  face  ;  as  thus,  "  You,  Mr.  Lustring,  send  me 
home  six  yards  of  that  paduasoy,  damme ;  —  but  hai-k'ye, 
don't  think  I  ever  intend  to  pay  you  for  it — damme." 
At  this,  the  mercer  laughs  heartily,  cuts  off  the  paduitsoy, 
and  sends  it  home ;  nor  is  he,  til!  too  late,  surprised  to 
find  the  gentletnan  liad  said  uothing  but  truth,  and  kept 
his  word. 

The  second  method  of  running  into  debt  is  called 
fineering  ;  which  is  getting  goods  made  up  in  such  a 
fa-hion  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  other  purchaser;  and, 
if  the  ti'adesman  refuses  to  give  Ihem  upon  credit,  then 
threaten  to  leave  them  upon  his  hands. 

But  the  Ihii-d  and  best  method  is  called,  "Being  the 
good  eujilomer."  The  gentleman  first  buys  some  trifle, 
and  i)ays  for  it  in  ready  money ;  he  comes  a  few  days 
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after  with  nolhing  about  him  but  bank  bills,  aniJ  buys,  we 
will  suppose,  a  sixpenny  tweezer-case  ;  ihe  bills  are  too 
great  to  be  changed,  so  be  promises  lo  reiurn  punctually 
the  day  afYer,  and  pay  for  what  he  has  bought.  In  this 
promise  he  is  punctual;  and  this  is  repeated  for  ciglit  or 
ten  times,  till  his  face  is  well  known,  and  he  has  got,  at 
last,  the  character  of  a  good  customer.  By  this  means 
he  gets  credit  for  something  considerable,  and  then  never 
pays  it 

In  all  this  the  young  man,  who  is  the  unhappy  subject 
of  our  present  reflections,  was  very  expert,  and  could  face, 
fineer,  and  bring  custom  to  a  shop,  with  any  man  in 
England  ;  none  of  his  companions  could  exceed  him  in 
this  ;  and  his  companions  at  last  said  that  The. — would 
be  hanged. 

As  he  grew  old,  he  grew  never  the  better;  he  loved 
ortolans  and  green  peas,  as  before ;  he  drank  gravy-soup, 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  always  thought  his  oysters 
lasted  best  when  he  got  them  for  nothing,  or,  which  was 
just  the  same,  when  he  bought  them  upon  tick  ;  thus  the 
old  man  kept  up  the  vices  of  the  youth,  and  what  he 
wanted  in  power  he  made  up  in  inclination;  so  that  all 
the  world  thought  that  old  The.  —  would  be  hanged. 

And  now,  reader,  I  have  brought  him  to  his  last  scene ; 
a  scene  where,  perhaps,  my  duty  should  have  obliged  me 
to  assist.  You  expect,  perhaps,  his  dying  words,  and  the 
lender  farewell  of  his  wife  and  ehildreu  ;  you  expect  an 
account  of  his  coffin  and  white  gloves,  his  pious  ejacula- 
tions, and  the  papers  he  left  behind  him.  In  ihis  I  can- 
not indulge  your  curiosity  :  for,  oh.  the  inveleries  of  ^'atel 
The. —  was  drowned. 
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circle  of  beings,  wiikb  dependance  galliers  round  us,  is 
Mlmii.--t  ever  untnenJIy;  lliey  Hecri^tlj  ivisli  ihe  terms  of 
tlieir  conneclioTis  more  nenrly  eijuHl;  and,  wlieru  ihey 
even  liiive  the  most  virliie,  are  pre|>are(l  to  reserve  all 
tlieir  atfeetions  for  their  patron  oiily  in  the  hour  of  his 
diicline.  LiciTasing  the  oblijjations  whioli  are  laid  upon 
sueh  minilri.  only  increases  itieir  burden  ;  they  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  ivpay  the  immensity  of  tlieir  debt,  and 
their  bankL-upt  heitils  are  rtiught  a  l:i(ent  resentment 
at  the  hand  iLal  is  stretched  out  with  offei-s  of  service 
and  relief. 

I'lauiinus  was  a  man  who  thought  that  every  good  was 
to  be  biou^hl  lum  iicle"  and  is  he  w^s  po"  e-ael  of 
^  eit  nedllli  and  had  i  mmd  n»tuiallv  formed  foi  Mrtue, 
ht.  If  oliei  to^a  her  a  ciule  of  the  be=I  men  lound  him 
km  ng  the  number  of  Ins  dependants  v/\s  Mu  ulorus, 
mil  a  mmd  just  as  fond  of  virrue  jet  not  less  proud 
than  his  |  alion  Hi  tircum  lince"  however  vvert,  ~uch 
ai  iiict.ll  him  to  stoop  (o  the  good  ofh(,e<  of  his  superior, 
ar  1  le  sav  himself  daily  among  a  nurabtr  of  oiiers 
loidei  with  benefit  an  1  pioteslalitns  of  tnendship 
lliPse  in  the  usual  eouise  of  the  woild  he  thought  it 
piudent  to  accept  but,  while  he  gave  liH  esteem  he 
coul  1  not  give  hi-,  heart,  A  want  of  aff  ction  bieaks  out 
m  tl  t  mo-t  iriHing  inaiancea,  nid  Plaulinua  had  skill 
enoi„li  lo  obsene  ibi,  mmule,t  actions  of  the  man  he 
ni  led  lo  mike  hie  fiiend  In  thtie  he  eviii  found  his 
aim  d  I -a]  pointed  Mundorus  claimed  in  e\ehinge  of 
bent  wlinh  l'luulinu=  solicited  by  a  variety  of  claims, 
(.ould  ne^er  think  of  bestowing 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  reserve  of  our  poor 
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[iroiid  m(in  was  soon  construed  into  ingratitiii^e  ;  and  such 
indeed,  in  the  common  acceptatioQ  of  tlie  world,  it  was. 
"Wherever  Miisidorus  appeared,  he  was  remarked  as  the 
ungrateful  man ;  he  had  accepted  favor.*,  it  was  said ;  arid 
Btill  had  the  insolence  to  pretend  to  independence.  Tlie 
event,  however,  justified  his  conduct  Plauiinus,  by  mis- 
placed liberality,  at  length  became  poor,  and  it  was  then 
that  Musidorus  fii'st  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  him. 
He  ffew  to  the  man  of  fallen  fortune,  with  an  offer  of  all 
he  had ;  wrought  under  his  dii-ection  with  assiduity  ;  and, 
by  uniting  their  talents,  both  were  at  length  placed  in 
that  sfate  of  life  from  which  one  of  them  had  formerly 
fallen. 

To  (his  story,  taken  from  modem  life,  I  shall  add  one 
more,  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  of  antiquity:  —  Two 
Jewish  soldiers,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  had  fought 
many  campaigns  together,  and  a  participation  of  danger 
at  length  bred  a  union  of  hearts.  They  were  remarked 
tiirough  the  whole  army,  as  the  Iwo  friendly  brothers ; 
they  felt  and  fought  for  each  other.  Their  f'riendsliip 
might  have  continued,  without  interruption,  till  death,  had 
not  the  good  fortune  of  the  one  alarmed  the  pnUe  of  the 
othei,  which  was  m  his  promotion  to  lie  acentuiion  undi  r 
the  fimuus  John,  who  headed  a  parti(,ulir  part  of  ilie 
Jewish  malcontents. 

irom  thia  moment,  their  former  love  was  converted 
into  llie  most  inveterate  enmity  They  attached  tliem 
eehes  to  oppo  ite  fictions,  and  sought  each  otbei  s  1  \es 
in  the  confiiLt  of  idierse  piily  In  tbia  m  inner  thnj 
continued  foi  more  than  two  yens  voning  muluil  i 
\enge    and   animated  with   an   uncoaq » rable    spirit  oi 
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avei-oion.  At  length,  however,  that  party  of  the  Jews, 
to  wliiL-l.  the  mean  soldier  belonged,  joining  with  the 
Romans,  it  became  victorious,  ami  dtM>ve  John  with  all 
his  adherents  into  the  temple.  Hiflory  has  given  us 
more  tban  one  picture  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  of 
that  f^uiierb  edifice.  Tlie  Roman  soldiers  were  gathered 
round  it ;  the  whole  temple  was  in  flames :  and  thousands 
were  bet-n  umitht  them  within  ifc'  sacred  circuit.  It  was 
in  this  "huation  of  things,  that  the  now  successful  soldier 
saw  his  former  friend,  upon  the  battlements  of  the  high- 
est tower,  looking  round  with  horror,  and  just  ready  to 
be_  consumed  with  flames.  All  his  former  tenderness  now 
returned ;  he  saw  the  man  of  his  bosom  just  going  to 
perish ;  anil  unable  to  withstand  the  impulse,  he  ran, 
sprt^ading  his  arms,  and  criiid  out  to  bis  friend  to  leap 
down  from  the  top.  and  find  safety  with  him.  The  cen- 
turion from  above  heard  and  obeyed;  and,  easting  him- 
self from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  his  fellow-soldier's 
arms,  both  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  spot ;  one  being  crushed 
to  death  by  the  weight  of  his  companion,  and  the  other 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  greatness  of  his  fall. 


Books,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect  the  interests  of 
others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of  our  own  ;  while  they 
instruct  the  youthful  reader  to  grasp  at  social  happiness, 
he  grows  miserable  in  detail ;  and,  attentive  to  universal 
harmony,  often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a  part  to  sus- 
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tain  in  tlie  concert.  I  dislike,  therefore,  the  philosoplier 
who  describes  the  inconvcnieticea  of  life  in  such  pleasing 
colors,  that  the^upil  gfows  enamored  of  distress,  longs  to 
try  the  cliarms  of  poverty,  meets  it  without  dread,  nor 
feara  its  inconveniences  till  he  severely  feels  them. 

A  youth  who  has  thus  spent  his  life  among  books,  new 
W)  the  world,  and  unaequainted  with  man  but  by  pliilo- 
sophic  information,  may  be  considered  as  a  being  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  the  \-uIgar  eiTors  of  the  wise ;  ullerly 
unqualified  for  a  journey  through  life,  yet  conlideot  of 
his  own  skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with  confidence, 
blunders  on  with  vanity,  and  finds  himself  at   last  >m- 

He  first  has  learned  from  books,  and  then  lays  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  all  mankind  are  virtuous  or  vicious  in 
excess :  and  he  has  been  long  taught  to  detest  vice  and 
love  virtue.  Warm,  therefore,  in  attachments,  and  stead- 
fast in  enmity,  he  treats  every  creature  as  a  friend  oi'  foe  ; 
expects  from  those  be  loves  unerring  integrity  ;  and  ton- 
signs  his  enemies  to  the  reproach  of  wanting  every  virtue. 
On  this  principle  he  proceeds ;  and  here  begin  his  disap- 
pointments ;  upon  a  closer  inspection  of  human  nature, 
he  perceives  that  he  should  have  moderaled  his  friend- 
ship, and  softened  his  severity  ;  for  he  often  flnij  Die  ex- 
cellences of  one  part  of  mankind  clouded  with  vice,  and 
the  fauils  of  the  other  brightened  with  virtue  ;  he  finds 
no  character  so  sanctified  that  has  not  its  failings,  none  so 
iofiimous,  but  has  somewhat  to  attract  our  esteem ;  he 
beiiolds  impiety  in  lawn,  and  fidelity  in  fetters. 

He  now,  therefore,  but  too  late,  perceives  that  his  re- 
gards sliould  have  been  more  cool,  and  his  liatred  less  vio- 
4i* 
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lenl;  tliat  the  truly  wise  Keldom  court  romizitic  fiienil- 
sLip  with  tlie  good,'  and  avoid,  if  possible,  the  rt,>eulmciit 
even  of  tiie  wicked;  every  moment  gives  him  tieali  in- 
elancea  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  broken  if  drawn 
too  closely :  and  that  those  whom  he  has  tre  ited  with  dia- 
respect,  more  than  retaliate  the  injury  :  at  Ifn^th,  there- 
fore, he  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  has  declared  war 
upon  the  vicious  half  of  mankind,  without  being  able  to 
form  aa  alliance  among  the  virtuous  to  espouse  hia 
quarrel. 

Our  book-taught  philosopher,  however,  is  now  too  fer 
advanced  to  recede;  and  though  poverty  be  the  just  con- 
sequence of  the  many  enemies  his  conduct  has  created, 
yet  he  is  resolved  to  meet  it  without  shrinking ;  philoso- 
phers have  described  poverty  in  most  cliarming  colors; 
and  even  his  vanity  is  touched  in  thinking  he  shall  show 
the  world  in  himself  one  more  example  of  patience,  forti- 
tude and  resignation :  "  Come,  then,  O  Poverty !  for 
what  is  there  in  thee  dreadful  to  tlie  wise?  Temperance, 
healih,  and  fmgality,  walk  in  thy  train  ;  cheerfulness  and 
liberty  are  ever  thy  companions.  Shall  any  be  a,^hanied 
of  thee  of  whom  Cincinnatus  was  not  ashamed  ?  The 
running  brook,  the  herbs  of  tlie  field,  can  amply  satisfy 
nature ;  man  wants  but  Httle,  nor  that  little  loTig,  Come, 
then,  0  Poverty  1  while  kings  stand  by,  and  gaze  with  ad- 
miration at  the  trne  philosopher's  resignation." 

The  goddess  appears  ;  for  Poverty  ever  comes  at  the 
call ;  but,  alas  !  he  finds  her  by  no  means  tlie  charming 
Bgure  hooks  and  liis  own  imagination  had  painted.  As 
when  an  eastern  bride,  whom  her  friends  and  relations 
had  long  deicrihed  as  a  model  of  perfection,  pays  her  first 
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visit,  the  longing  bridegroom  lifts  the  veil  to  see  a  face  he 
had  never  seen  belbre ;  hut  instead  of  a  coutilenance 
blazing  with  beauty  like  the  sun,  he  beholds  deformity 
shooting  icicles  to  his  heart;  such  appears  Poverty  to 
her  new  entertainer:  all  the  febric  of  enfhusiasm  is  at 
once  demolished,  and  a  thousand  miseries  rise  upon  its 
rtiins  ;  while  Contempt,  with  pointing  finger,  is  foremost 
in  the  hideous  procession. 

The  poor  man  now  finds  that  he  can  get  no  kings  to 
look  at  him  while  he  is  eating:  he  finds  that  in  proportion 
as  he  grows  poor,  the  world  turns  its  back  upon  him,  and 
gives  him  leave  to  act  the  philosopher  in  all  the  majesty 
of  solitude.  It  might  be  agreeable  enough  to  play  the 
philosopher,  while  we  are  conscious  that  mankind  are 
spectators  ;  but  what  signifies  wearing  the  mask  of  sturdy 
contentment,  and  mounting  the  stage  of  restraint,  when 
not  one  creature  will  assist  at  the  exhibition  ?  Thus  is 
he  forsaken  of  men,  while  his  fortitude  wants  the  satis- 
faction even  of  self-applause  ;  for  either  he  does  not  feel 
his  present  calamities,  and  tLat  is  natural  insensibility! 
or  he  disguises  his  feelings,  and  that  is  dissimulation. 

Spleen  now  begins  to  take  up  the  man;  not  dis- 
tinguishing in  his  resentmeof,  he  regards  aU  mankind 
with  detestation  :  and  commencing  man-hater,  seeks  soli- 
tude to  be  at  liberty  to  rail. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  who  retires  to  solitude  is 
eilber  a  beast  or  an  angel :  the  censure  is  too  severe,  and 
the  praise  unmerited ;  the  discontented  being,  who  retires 
from  society,  is  generally  some  good-natured  man  who 
has  begun  life  without  experience,  and  knew  not  how  to 
gain  it  in  Lis  intercourse  with  mankind. 
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SiK  —  I  line  the  honor  of  being  a  common  council- 
man uid  dm  gieatly  pleased  nitli  a  pii  igrdjih  tioai 
feoiithrfiiip'on  m  yours  of  ye'terdiy  Tliere  we  leam 
th  tt  the  major  and  aldermen  of  that  loyal  borough  hid 
thp  paiticular  s«isfaction  of  celebrating  the  rojdl  nup- 
tinK  bj  a  magnihcent  turtle-fta-t  By  this  means  the 
gmtlemen  had  the  pleasure  of  fillini  their  behies,  and 
showing  iheir  loyaltj,  together  I  must  confesa  it  would 
gne  me  pleasure  to  see  some  ludi  meliiod  of  testifying 
ONI  loi  iltj  pncli-ed  in  ihis  mtlropohs  of  which  I  am  an 
uriMortlij  membti  In-ieid  of  presenting  his  majesty 
(God  bless  hira)  on  every  occiision  with  our  formal  ad- 
dresses, we  might  thus  sit  comfortably  down  lo  dinner, 
and  wish  him  prosperity  in  a  surloin  of  beef;  upon  our 
army  levelling  the  walls  of  a  town,  or  besieging  a  fortifi- 
cation, we  might  at  our  ciiy-feast  imitate  our  brave  troops, 
and  demolish  the  walls  of  a  venison -pasty,  or  besiege  the 
lI.cII  of  a  turtle,  with  as  great  a  certainty  of  auciiess. 

At  pi-eseni,  however,  we  have  got  into  a  sort  of  dry, 
unsocial  manner  of  drawing  up  addresses  upon  every  oc- 
casion ;  and  though  I  liave  attended  upon  six  cavalcades, 
and  two  foot-piocessious,  in  a  single  year,  yet  I  came 
away  as  lean  and  hungry,  as  if  I  had  been  a  juryman  at 
the  Old  liailey.  For  my  part,  Mr.  Printer,  I  do  n't  seff 
whiil  is  got  by  these  processions  and  addresses,  except  an 
appctile ;  and  thai,  (hank  Heaven,  we  all  have  in  a  pretty 
good  dcgit'e,  wifhout  ever  leaving  our  own  houses  for  it. 
li  is  true,  our  gowns  of  lUHzarine  blue,  edged  ivith  fur,  cut 
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a  prelly  figure  enough,  paruding  it  throngli  the  streets, 
and  so  my  wife  tell*  me.  In  fiict,  I  generally  bow  lo  all 
my  ac(|uaititaiice,  when  thus  in  full  dress  ;  but,  alas !  as 
the  proverb  has  it,  fine  clothes  never  fill  the  belly. 

But  even  thougli  all  this  bustling,  parading,  and  pow- 
dering, through  the  streets,  be  agreeable  enough  to  many 
of  us  ;  yet,  I  would  have  my  brethren  consider  whether 
the  frequent  repetition  of  it  be  so  agreeable  to  our  betters 
above.  To  be  introduced  lo  court,  to  see  the  queen,  tu 
kiss  hands,  to  smile  upon  loi'ds,  to  ogle  the  ladies,  and  all 
the  other  fine  things  there,  may,  I  grant,  be  a  perfect  show 
to  us  that  view  it  but  seldom ;  but  it  may  be  a  trouble- 
BOme  business  enough  lo  those  who  are  to  settle  such 
ceiemonies  as  these  every  day.  To  use  an  instante 
adapted  to  all  our  appi'ehensions ;  sup|)ose  my  family  and 
I  should  go  to  Bartholomew  fair.  Very  well,  going  to 
Bartliolomew  fair,  the  whole  sight  is  perfect  rapture  lo 
us,  who  are  only  speclators  once  and  away  j  bu:  I  am  of 
opinion,  tliat  the  wire-walker  and  fire-eater  find  no  such 
great  sport  in  all  this ;  1  am  of  opinion  they  had  as  !ief 
remain  behind  tlie  ciirlain,  at  their  own  pastimes,  drink- 
ing beer,  eating  shrimps,  and  smoking  tobiieco. 

Besides,  what  can  we  tell  his  majesty  in  all  we  say  on 
these  oceasions,  hut  what  he  knows  perfectly  well  already  ? 
I  believe,  if  I  were  to  reckon  up,  I  could  not  find  above 
five  hundred  disaffected  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  here 
we  are  every  day  telling  his  majesty  how  loyal  we  are. 
Suppose  the  addresses  of  a  people,  for  instance,  should 
run  thus : — 

"  May  it  piease  yottr  m y,  we  are  many  of  us  worth 

a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  aud  are  possessed  of  several 
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otlier  inestimable  advantages.  For  the  preservation  of 
this  money  and  those  advantages  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  your  m j.  We  are,  therefore,  once  more  assem- 
bled, to  assure  your  m y  of  our  fidelity.     Thi.-i,  it  is 

true,  we  have  lately  assured  your  m y  fire  or  six 

times  ;  but  we  are  willing  once  more  to  repeat  what  can't 
be  doubted,  and  to  kiss  your  royal  hand,  and  the  queen's 
hand,  and  thus  sincerely  to  convince  you,  that  we  never 
shall  do  any  thing  (o  deprive  you  of  one  loyal  spbjer.t,  or 
any  one  of  ourselves  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds." 
Should  we  not,  upon  reading  such  an  address,  think  that 
people  a  little  silly,  who  thus  made  such  unmeaning  pro- 
fessions?  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Printer:  no  man  upon  earth 
bath  a  more  profound  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  alder- 
men and  common-council  than  I ;  but  I  could  wish  they 
would  not  take  up  a  monarch's  time  in  these  good-natured 
trifles,  who,  I  am  told,  seldom  spends  a  moment  in  vain. 

The  example  set  by  the  city  of  Iiondon  will  probably 
be  followed  l)y  every  other  community  in  the  British  em- 
pire. Thus  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of  addresses  from 
every  little  borough  with  but  four  freemen  and  a  burgess  ; 
day  after  day  shall  we  see  them  come  np  with  hearts  fill- 
ed with  gratitude,  "  laying  the  vows  of  a  loyal  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne."  Death  I  Mr.  Printer,  they  will 
hai'dly  leave  our  courtiers  time  to  scheme  a  single  project 
for  beating  the  French ;  and  our  enemies  may  gain  upon 
up,  while  we  are  thus  employed  in  telling  our  governor 
how  much  we  intend  to  keep  them  under. 

But  a  people  by  too  frequent  use  of  addresses  may  by 
this  means  come  at  last  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
whicli  they  are  designed.     If  we  are  thus  exclaiming  in 
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raptures  upon  every  occasion,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  tbH 
powers  of  flattery,  when  there  may  be  a  real  necessity. 
A  boy  tliree  weeks  ago  awiratniug  across  the  Thames, 
wiis  every  minute  crying  out,  for  his  amusement,  "  I  've 
got  (he  cramp,  I  've  got  the  cramp  r "  IJie  boatmen  pushed 
otf  onee  or  twice,  and  they  found  it  was  fun ;  he  soon 
iifter  cried  out  in  earnest,  but  nobody  believed  him,  and 
he  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

In  short,  sir,  1  am  quite  displeased  with  any  unneces- 
sary cavalcade  whatever.  I  hope  we  slialt  soon  have 
occiifiion  to  triumph,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  myself, 
either  to  eat  at  a  turtle-feast  or  to  shout  at  a  bonfire;  and 
will  either  letid  my  faggot  at  the  fire,  or  flourish  my  hat 
at  every  loyal  health  that  may  be  proposed. 

I  am,  sir,  etc 


A  SECOSD  LETTER, 


n-council-man  who  troub- 
led yon  some  days  ago.  To  whom  can  I  complain  but  to 
you  ?  for  you  have  many  a  dismal  correspondent ;  in  ibis 
time  of  joy  my  wife  does  not  choose  to  hear  me,  because, 
slie  sayjs  I 'm  always  melancholy  when  she's  in  spirits. 
I  Imve  been  to  see  the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was, 
as  I  am  told,  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  near 
spectators.  The  diamonds,  I  am  (old,  were  as  Chick  as 
Bristol  stones  in  a  show  glass;  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
walked  along,  one  foot  before  another,  and  threw  their 
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